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You can build’on 


ustin Guarantees 


When Austin Builds for you 


A guarantee that the estimated 
cost of your building project will 
be the final cost to you is a part 
of the Austin Contract. 


w® 


A guaranteed delivery date, 
included in the terms of your 
contract with The Austin Com- 
pany, means that your plant will 
be ready by a specified time. 


~ 


You are assured of the highest 
quality of materials and work- 
manship by the guarantees made 
a part of the Austin contract. 
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OR BACK of these guarantees is the Austin 
Organization with more than fifty years of 
building success in 46 major industries. 


By “building success” is meant two things —success 
for the owners as well as for The Austin Company. 


For the owner, successful building means a plant proper- 
ly designed and laid out for efficient operation; built 
for permanence by seasoned construction crews; cou- 
pled with the provisions of the three-fold guarantees, 


Guarantees ot complete satisfaction —“building suc- 
cess”— are found in the co-ordination of the three 
highly developed phases of the Unit Responsibility 
Plan—Design, Construction and Equipment. 


The Austin Nation-Wide Organization plus Unit 
Responsibility means that Austin will shoulder the 
whole load anywhere you want to build. 


Ask for the booklet, “The A No. 1 Plan,” which 
outlines very clearly the working of Austin Unit 
Responsibility. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, ’ ’ Cleveland 
Engineers and Builders 

New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 

Seattle Portland The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, San F: isco 





The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


With Unit 
¥ Responsibility 


When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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That Loaf of Bread, 1924 Model 


eat your slice of bread and then forget 

it in favor of a romantic movie or a novel 
with a “kick” in it, this story should have a 
little place in your reading menu. For while 
it’s about the bread you eat, it is not about 
the bread your father or mother ate or your 
grandfather before them. 

It is about bread that no man bakes but 
that gets there just the same—with the help 
of the late Mr. Steinmetz and some forty or 
fifty different kinds of electric push buttons. 

It isn’t about the bread that Labor bakes, 
for Labor in your day and mine has turned 
this bread-baking job over to Capital —to 
Capital and electrically-driven giant machines. 
There never was anything like it in the world 
before. 

Bread doesn’t follow white flour up and 
down any more—and people who never guess 
why, do a lot of kicking at this seeming 
unfairness. It seems a wrong against them. 

It is hard to say what great cities would 
do if these giant machines had not been 
invented and had not Mr. Steinmetz syn- 
chronized electric motors so 
they can be harnessed up to 
pull together, for a loaf 
of bread that 
makes you for- 


|' YOU'RE not one of those that want to 





























By I. K. RUSSELL 


Editor, Baking Technology 


get whether it is good or bad the minute you 
have eaten it. 


Just before writing this I stood at the end 
of an oven, out of which bread was pouring 
in a regular Niagara. Two more ovens, one 
at either side, were pouring bread loaves out 
this way. It wasn’t a spectacular demonstra- 
tion. It was their daily job—to keep this 
—— a moment’s halt for eight hours 
a da 


In "thioes eight hours the three ovens, backed 
by machines which mix the dough, cut it 
up into loaf-sized pieces, and form these 
pieces into loaf-shaped bits, turned out 
144,000 loaves of bread. 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the prayer as old as the pyramids, 
was answered from Noah’s day 
down to the years of the World 
War by enslaving hand labor. 
Now it is answered by giant, 
electrically driven machines, each 
with the strength of a_ million 
mothers in their steel arms and 
linked by synchronized mo- 

tors to capacious ovens 
baking thirty-five 
times as many 
loaves as their pre- 
war predeces- 
sors. Statue by 
Berthe Girar- 
det, in Detroit 
Art Museum 


The work that these three ovens performed 
would have required over fifty ovens of the 
type in vogue until the World War. And 
those fifty ovens would have bee served by 
an army of men, each one enslaved to a tool 
known as an oven peel. Working that peel 
day in and day out through a life-time had 
shaped its enslaved men to its purposes for 
their chests grew thicker from rear to front 
than from side to side, and muscles on their 
arms stood out until they looked almost mis- 
shapen. 

The work of these three manless ovens, 
baking handless, unhandled dough, equalled 
in this one world capital where I noticed our 
Most Modern Baker at work, the output of 
38,000 home kitchen establishments. 

What this post-war revolution in baking 
means to modern cities is this: Whatever 
else may happen a bread famine, due to de- 
mand outracing supply, is never again likely 
to be a menace. How recently such a menace 
did face the modern city we may gather from 
a glimpse into such a modest meeting as a 
Grand Army of the Republic gathering in 
Des Moines, Iowa, held only as far back as 
1886. 

How to provide bread for the encampment 
was a real problem. Baking then was a hand 
process, performed by the sweat of the baker’s 
brow, and the baker was a man who knew his 
dough and the skill of moulding it into loaves 
and baking them without burns or poor flavor. 

Des Moines bakers, working night and day 
for four days, failed utterly to provide enough 
bread for the city’s visitors. Housewives, 
called in to help, also were unable to meet the 
deficiency. An S. O. S. call to other Iowa 
cities went out. 

In one of them a baker mobilized his whole 
family. Their oven had to be heated by the 
bonfire method. They shoved in a fire, heated 
the brick walls, raked out the fire, and put 
in the pans of dough. After two batches had 
been baked and taken out with a heavy loss 
in burned loaves and “cripples,” it was neces- 
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sary to build another bonfire in the oven, as 
the brick walls and stone “hearth” had cooled 
off too much to bake the next batch. 

Result—a slow, tedious hand process pro- 
ducing 600 loaves or so for half a day’s work. 
In Davenport a son of a baker mobilized his 
sons and daughters and for four days and 
nights they baked for the Grand Army men. 
They then shipped to Des Moines half a car- 
load of bread, three-quarters of which was 
already stale! 

That’s the old picture of the hand-craft. 
What swept it away was the World 
War. Ellis Island had sent in an 
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truck and 200 miles by fast railroad express. 

It really is a dramatic story that lies about 
the lives of men who lead the baking indus- 
try of today, the men who took the world’s 
oldest craft and so changed it that it became 
the newest babe of Mrs. Machinery. 

Let’s glance at the change in the back- 
ground of your loaf uf bread as it has affected 
the lives of just one or two baking devotees. 

There’s Dent Harrison, baker of Montreal, 
Canada. When he was a boy in England his 
uncle ran a crumpet shop, and his first job 
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his friend’s selling talks for a year, 
he succumbed. He got ready for t 
deliver in volume. Volume came to him. Jy 
three years he tore that oven out for a stijj 
larger one and wrote it off the books as f 
paid for because “it didn’t owe me anything” 
It had “paid for its keep.” : 
His “oven nut” friend, Roberts, lived hard 
by, as they say among the English. He told 
him one day of a “nut idea” that he would 
make an oven that “traveled the bread while 
it baked.” By this time Harrison believed jp 
him. He bought a piece of land— 
for he was beginning to prosper— 





unfailing supply of apprentice 
bakers, skilfully trained in all the 
craft necromancies of Ireland, Ger- 
many, France and Italy. 


The Drama of Baking 


HESE lads came here ripe for 

service, and all the baker did 
was to give them room when he 
needed an extra “hand.” As for 
the baker himself, he was a cot- 
tager, often living above his bakery 
or behind it. His bread-making 
bench was surrounded by himself 
and his family, if he had sons and 
daughters big enough to work, and 
the hired hand ranked with the 
hired hand on the farm. 

The family unit bakery scattered 
30,000 such plants across America, 
yet they only baked 30 per cent of 





HIS isn’t the story of bread, but of a new 

industry brought forth between sun and sun. 
Suddenly, in America, bread-making became a 
mass-production, machine job with the result 
that approximately the same number of bakers 
meet the needs of the United States, with its pop- 
ulation of 110,000,000, as are required to furnish 
bread for the two millions of Paris. Wheat used 
to be 80 per cent of the cost of a loaf of bread. 
Now it represents only 20 per cent, for bread, 
formerly baked by individuals, is now engineered 
by technical institutes, financed by great banks 
and quoted on the stock market. Thus the 
world’s oldest industry has become, in this coun- 
try at least, one of the newest and most amaz- 
ing.—TuHeE Epitor. 


and told his friend to set up that 
new invention. Roberts did, Har. 
rison fired it for a week, after jt 
was completed—and then sent a 
score of loaves of bread through. 
They came out in perfect shape. 
He threw his hat to the ceiling, and 
ran to the inventor’s home, for he 
had put the bread in four days or 
so before the inventor had told him 
to. He had shortened the time for 
conditioning the new oven. That 
was the first traveling bread oven in 
the world. 

To the baking industry it’s what 
the Hoe press and the linotype are 
to the newspaper and magazine, It 
meant the end of “handset” days for 
dough, twenty years after they had 
ended for words in a_ newspaper 
or magazine publisher’s office. 








the people’s bread. For a while it 
was a contest of arm against arm, 
cleanliness of hand against hand, the house- 
wife preferred her own hands in her dough 
to those of a baker she did not trust and 
of whom she had heard much evil and little 
good. 

The great bakeries, or rather bread fac- 
tories, each capable of turning out fifty times 
the output of one of these hand plants, ar- 
rested the growth of the neighborhood plants. 
Thus, today, bakers bake over 65 per cent 
of all America’s baked goods. And yet there 
are only 5,000 more bakers to bake for all 
America than there are bakers to bake for 
the city of Paris alone. 

In Paris there are 25,000 bakers; in Amer- 
ica, 30,000 that still survive. The “family 
unit” still exists in Paris—baking is an 
intimate rite of the folk. Bread is sold at 
the oven to a “walk to” trade, whereas in 
America it often finds its way 100 miles 
from the modern bread factory by motor 





was peddling crumpets. He sold these little 
cakes from a wagon on a daily route. His 
uncle was proud and sensitive, and failed to 
revisit houses whose mistresses had turned 
him down curtly at one time or another. The 
boy decided to solicit all that his uncle feared 
to visit. He felt proud of each new customer, 
so when a cattle steamer brought him to 
Canada he had confidence in himself as a 
crumpet salesman. He got a little oven, a 
sack of flour, a bit of molasses, and set him- 
self up in business in Montreal. 

He thought he was set for life—for a life 
such as his uncle before him had lived, selling 
crumpets and making them betimes. But he 
counted without Steinmetz and Hydro—and 
the times. 

He made friends with a “nut on ovens” 
who proposed to build him one costing twenty- 
five times what his old one had. He feared 
he would go into debt for life and fought 


1922, were the final step in changing bread baking from a neighborhood 
big business enterprise, often represented by an investment of $1,000,000 in & 
plant and frequently serving markets 200 miles from the source of 


But the great volume of dough 
coming from the mixers “piled up” 
because mixers worked at one speed, the 
oven at another, and intermediate machines 
at still others. Dough had to rest half an 
hour after being made into loaf-sized pieces, 
just to let the yeast have a final chance to 
leaven it aright. Where could enough dough 
sit around waiting entrance to the big oven? 
Obyiously that had to travel too. So they got 
up the idea of a traveling “overhead proofer.” 
Where should it be? Obviously over the oven. 


The “Oven Nut” Has Another Idea 


HEN the bread had to cool for half an 

hour or so before being fit to wrap, for hot 
bread, if wrapped, retains the moisture of 
evaporation and becomes moldy. Where 
could it cool? Obviously it must travel while 
cooling, too, to keep from clogging the works 
in heaps. So Roberts, the “oven nut,” came 
to his friend Dent Harrison one day in 1922 
with a plan that made many bakers laugh. It 





tions of our page, we can show only a part of it. Such ovens as this, introduced 
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for a three-deck oven, 120 feet livery trucks. It is a big business of Dent great corporation he heads could make all 
Ri: se angio bake 6,000 loaves of bread acene town. Thus a baker has “come the bread needed for that Grand Army re- 
n. In an hour in its central tier of masonry, proof through.” union at Des Moines in half an hour—and 
a still 6,000 loaf-sized pieces of dough an hour in its There are many more that duplicate the it was he who baked for four nights and four 
3 fully pper compartment, and cool 6,000 loaves of _ story. _ days to send half a carload of bread “forward 
hing,” bread an hour in its lower compartment before George S. Ward in America believed in sani- when hand craft methods ruled supreme. | 
delivering them to the wrapping machines. tation—in the bakery that would welcome Mark Bredin, of Toronto, Canada, visited 
1 hard What could be done about it? “Build it,” the people into its midst. He saw the coming Pompeii recently and found in the ruins there 
€ told snapped Harrison. By this time he had day of machinery, sanitation and a quality an oven exactly duplicating one on which he 
would picked up a comfortable competence out of product such as the hand baker could not had learned his trade in the north of Ireland. 
While baking and his faith in Roberts, and the Rob- produce—because of competing against the He knows the sweat and labor of baking. Now 
ved in erts one-deck travelers were going in all over unpaid housewife in her home. he heads the $5,000,000 Canada Bread Com- 
land— the world. Ward had delivered bread by candle light of pany, and after agreeing to write this article 
sper— And so last spring there was completed in mornings. He walked Banker's Row in vain, I visited its brand new plant in Toronto, 
> that Montreal a three-deck oven, proofer and to get money to build the first bakery in where three of these new giant traveling 
Har. cooler—that kept the dough and bread moving America that would be an industrial plant— ovens work side by side—electricity doing the 
ter it all the time, and backed by other machines not a craft shop. All rejected his proposal work while Mr. Bredin is writing a check to 
ent a almost as wonderful. until one day Andrew Mellon heard his story. help establish an institute for scientific bak- 
rough. To Mr. Mellon goes the honor of inventing ing research at Guelph, Canada. 
shape. First Day’s Run Is 40,000 Loaves bakery finance—or whatever it is you call the That’s the picture of the qld and the new 
g, and HESE were the work of Steinmetz—and process of first letting bakery credits come in the background of that loaf of bread of 
aS This synchronized motors. Giant mixers sent — it —s rngee: we a yo yours. 
r ; j Melion’s money, Dut a Dread tactory—a fac- 
d him | steel arms intGition mothers in their electric tory fit for Spotless Town. And the people Mother's “Bad Luck” Days Ended 
ne for muscles. Here was a majestic escape from the Were invited to visit it. A certain distrust OUIS PASTEUR, father of the fermenta- 
That drudgery of the doughpan, which had been of the hand baker _disappeared aS visitors tion industries, had much to do with the 
= woman’s lot since Mrs. Noah had come off saw the bakers wearing spotless white gloves way you can eat your slice of bread—and for- 
the ark to hear her husband’s plea for leav- Whenever they had to touch the dough. It get it with no unpleasant thought such as you 
What ened bread. The mixer worked at the exact Paid. Ward grew and prospered. The banker own up to concerning the bride’s bread if you 
ye speed the oven took the dough, and also at 80 his money back. , : are over forty—but would never own up to as 
et the exact speed the other intermediate ma- “Bakery finance” thus came into existence, regards mother’s bread. 
va fee chines for dividing, rounding, and moulding and bankers looked with favor down the long Flavors of bread are made by yeast and 
y had the loaves operated. Here was an end to in- lane Mellon had opened to them. Gone now, if the yeast is weak, or numb from cold while 
paper dividualism of machines, to anarchy in bake forever, were the days when the nursery jt works, the flavor is “off.” 
d shop governance. rhyme could be sung with a will: In the old days mother said she had bad 
eg These machines were all set up and out 7, butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker ag on such ee _ bread was sour, 
1 the flowed the loaves of bread—40,000 loaves in hey all jumped out of a rotten pertater. or flat or soggy. Contro _over aii these con- 
hin the first day’s run of the revolutionary oven. me ditions came with the discovery that yeast 
To It was a day for the glory of Steinmetz—and Ward had a definite ideal of replacing every worked best at 80 degrees, and that it was 
= s Roberts—and for the new-born baking indus- hand operation with a machine. He did it— _ essential'to build in a bakery, not a mere 
——_ try, so different from the ancient craft! to the extreme limits of machine capacity. shelter for workmen, but a plant that could 
. They say people are indifferent to great And soon machines conquered the whole field make its own weather regardless of weather 
ough events that do not vitally concern them. of baking processes. outside. This meant fermentation rooms with 
— But the women of Montreal were not in- Great bakeries arose in Pittsburgh, in New double walls, refrigeration for hot days, steam 
wh different to this spectacle of the latest Roberts York, in Newark—and bankers would listen heat for cold days, and humidifying machines 
gers traveling oven. Dent Harrison wrote me _ in any large cities. So up they went. Paul for dry days. Protected by such a fermen- 
Bisse that one night he was two hours in getting Stern in Milwaukee insisted on calling his a tation room, with thermostatic control, all 
dea into his bakery from the sidewalk. The peo- “bread factory.” He resented the craft in- “wild” flavors in bread are brought in leash, 
eT ple had turned out en masse to see the revo- _sinuations lurking around the word “bakery.” and bread comes out the same in flavor today, 
or het lutionary oven at work. They watched that In Davenport, William Korn, baker, will be yesterday and tomorrow. 
- of Niagara of bread flow out, told the folks found in every kind of civic activity. He The housewife knows she could never ac- 
Wher about it at home—and for two months the heads the Rotarians—and yet it was only complish this evenness of result. So she 
while bakery was a besieged place. : thirty years ago that he had his head buried bowed to the modern baker. She has bought 
ole Dent Harrison, instead of selling crumpets in a dough trough—mixing, mixing—straining bakers’ bread until the industry, within the 
co today, is sharing a near-million dollar cor- his back to lift dough batches where electric decade, has pressed forward from seven- 
1 1922 poration with his sons. It employs auditors, belts now convey them, and dreaming of get- teenth to seventh place among American 
wh. It has a big bank account, deals with finance ting a wagon.route instead of the basket route trades. It is organized now with its own 
: and public affairs, and conducts fleets of de- he walked each morning and evening. The Institute of Baking, to teach its own students 
papplementing this modern bread oven are laboratories where bacteriologists give the manufacture of which has E gro into a large and profitable allied ooo 
ended ont em, Ran storehouses where the flour is properly aged, — are, a pew agg - ge pe or once for — a A Fe 
the moisture piguiet HY > the dough is kept at a temperature of 80 degrees an machines that take t a yo ou ing by su uting elec y for 
ed, and wrapping machines that feed on tons of waxed paper, feminine muscles, not to forget ge fleets of motorized delivery wagons 
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how to behave in a modern plant while ma- 
chinery makes the bread. 

And this leads naturally to the price ques- 
tion. All there is to the cry of “bread trust” 
is that the housewife gladly buys at 10 cents 
a loaf the modern bread on which vastly more 
has been spent than was ever dreamed of as 
necessary on the old loaf. And the housewife 
will pay this 10 cents for this loaf much more 
gladly than she will pay 5 cents for the old 
hand-made loaf in a plant that is a mere 
shelter for workmen. If it hadn’t been for 
this willingness, the modern industrialization 
of baking never would have occurred. 

Some bakeries have been run to the wall in 
price fights. I have watched them go—they 


were offering the old time loaf in every case, 
often at half the price of the modern loaf. 
In the old loaf, flour was 80 per cent of the 
baker’s cost and the slogan ran: “A pound 
of flour should cost the same as a pound of 
bread,” since the water the baker used added 
enough weight to make this slogan fair. But 
in the modern loaf white flour ranks with 
white paper in the modern newspaper office. 
From a proud place as the cost leader it has 
dropped down until it is only 20 per cent 
of the cost. The rest goes into quality in- 
surance and enriching ingredients that make 
the modern loaf welcome and appetizing. 

Is it amy wonder baking stocks have just 
reached the stock exchanges, and that banks 
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take note of baking? If you fear there isa 
trust—remember every woman can get 
ingredient of a loaf in any grocery store and 
her kitchen is all the factory she requires, 
with the overhead already paid. She has 
surrendered to a force that holds her by 
sheer good will alone—the only power the 
modern baker has to force acceptance of hig 
goods. 
As for the hand bakers, the war 

the visible resident supply and Ellis Island 
closed its doors upon them. Machinery men 
rejoiced as they sold one machine after an. 
other—and thus brought upon us gs ' 
the present Machine Era as a widespread 
American manifestation in bread making, 


The Pig That Didn’t Go to Market 


In which WILLIAM FEATHER tells how he abolished the manufacturer, the middleman, and 
the retailer—and the dire results that followed 





Y TASTING nerves 
M tingle pleasantly 

whenever I en- 
counter ‘such words as 
baked ham, spiced Vir- 
ginia ham, hickory smoked 
ham, country sausage, 
spare ribs, pork tender- 
loin, rasher of bacon, 
broiled ham steak, pig 
knuckles, pickled pigs’ 
feet, or roast loin of pork. 
The association of these 
words with “home” or 
“country” or “Mrs. 
Smith” is more than my 
palate can bear. 


J IONCS & Co.} fF - 


Butchers 


] by the way, cost just 
about as much per 
as the children’s oatmeal, 
We fed him three times 
a day, with an extra feed- 
ing by one of the children 
whenever he grunted. 
Of course, he grew. 
By September his voice 
was deep and very mas- 
culine. I frequently 





looked at his huge 
haunches and swelling bel- 








Although conscious that 
our nation was making 
progress, if progress can 
be measured in iron ton- 





KGomts 





ly. What ham, what ba- 
con, what loins! 

I then made inquiries 
about the proper time for 
butchering. We planned 
to leave for the city the 
last week in September. I 
was advised not to butcher 














nage and horsepower, yet 

I had a feeling for many 

years that certain homely arts had been sacri- 
ficeed in the movement toward standardiza- 
tion and centralization. 
feeding, butchering, dressing, and curing of 
hogs; the very thought of quantity produc- 
tion of pork loins and pig knuckles and bacon 
produced misgivings. 


Back to Home Arts of Yore 


URTHERMORE, I was convinced that the 
modern process of handling a hog from the 
farm to my ice box was unnecessarily ex- 
pensive and loaded 
with the overhead 


For instance, the 


fifteen-acre farm, I immediately surrounded 
myself with a complete assortment of domes- 
tic animals, including a Guernsey cow, a 
Welsh pony, a flock of White Rock chickens, 
a dozen Pekin ducks, and an Improved Ches- 
ter white pig. 

This pig was not a large animal when I 
acquired it, but it was very ambitious. It 
was amazingly fond of skimmed milk and the 
more expensive scientific hog rations, com- 
pounded and extensively advertised by the 
up-to-date millers. Our pig never developed 


a taste for garbage, 
for which I rather 





charges of countless 
middlemen, packers 
and heavy - handed 
retail butchers. . 

I wanted to get 
back to first prin- 
ciples, to craftsman- 
ship, to the simple 
economy of the one- 
man system, if you 
please. The time 
came when I was 
able to satisfy this 
deep longing and 
make the great ex- 
periment in hus- 
bandry and _  eco- 
nomics. 

‘Three years ago, 
having purchased a 





admired him. 


that caused even the 
children to feel vul- 


they asked for a 
second glass of milk, 
because they knew 


ply was conserved 
the pig would not 


He was 


pared 


colors. 


He had a way 


garly greedy when 


that unless the sup- 


get his full measure. 
delighted 
with the feed sold 
in sealed bags, pre- 
under the 
pure food laws, with 
the formula printed 
on the sack in two 
This. feed, 


until the end of Novem- 

ber. This was a great in- 
convenience, but it seems that home butch 
ering cannot be successfully conducted except 
in cold weather. Otherwise, I was told, the 
meat would spoil before I could eat it. So 
I arranged with a neighbor to feed the pig 
during my absence, paying him $2 each week 
for his trouble. 

The family visited the pig each week-end. 
In the meantime we inquired about methods 
of smoking, curing, pickling, and rendering. 
The study of these arts was fascinating, but 
confusing. It was like asking a half-dozen 
friends to advise you about the purchase of 
an automobile. 


Otto Leans to Summer. Sausage 


O SETTLE the matter, I gave the con 

tract to my nearest neighbor, a big, swag 
gering fellow, named Otto. He agreed to stick 
the pig, butcher it, smoke the hams and bacon, 
render the lard, and manufacture the sausage 
for the round sum of $15. He said he would 
put through his own pig along with outs. 
We cautioned him that we desired particularly 
to eat our pig, and not his. Therefore, W 
he please be careful not to mix them? — 

Otto, I say, was a hulking man, with 4 
forty-six-inch chest, proud of his strength 
his great lung capacity. He was fo 
garlic. When he exhaled, even the great oper 
spaces seemed close. Otto, we discovered, 
was also very fond of sausage, parti 
summer sausage and liver sausage, two P® 
products with which I had but little acquai 
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tance. We explained, as firmly as we could 
without danger of offense, that we certainly 
wanted him to make us up a batch of each, 
but would he please be careful not to put in 
too much seasoning? Otto smacked his tips, 
exhaled like a punctured balloon, said he 
understood, and asked us to wait. — 

The big day came! I left the office shortly 
before noon at the urgent request of my 
wife. 1 was needed at once. Otto had 
stuck the pig early in the morning. Several 
neighbors gathered for the event. I heard 
there had been a difference of opinion about 
Otto’s technique. Some said the pig had not 
been bled enough; others that it had been 
bled too much. 

This news was communicated to me, whis- 
peringly, immediately on my arrival at Otto’s 
house. Here I found him in complete com- 
mand. His kitchen and cellar were piled 
high with meat and fat. Never did I see 
so much -fat. On the stove were washboilers 
filled with it. Never did I breathe air so 
saturated with odors commonly associated 
with foreign quarters of a city. I was faint. 
My wife gave me a look which I understood 
to mean that it was hopeless to protest. 

“Where are the loins, where is the lean 
meat?” I whispered. 

“It’s all gone into the summer sausage,” 
I was told. 

Otto, it appears, could not resist the temp- 
tation to show off. All argument had failed. 
Otto’s sausage had been praised beyond the 
limits of the county, and he was now seeking 
to extend his boundaries. To him it seemed 
unimportant that we had promised loins of 
pork and spare ribs to our friends, and that 
we had gone without fresh pork on our table 
for ten days in anticipation of a prolonged 
feast. He was accustomed to turn all lean 
meat into summer sausage, and that’s what 
he did. 


A Feast for Heroic Gourmands 


EN we left for home that night we 

took with us several pails of lard, a few 
scraps of fatty ribs, and a dishpan filled with 
fresh sausage—country sausage. Otto had 
everything else—two hams, a dozen chunks of 
bacon, and endless links of liver and summer 
sausage. 

It seems his gourmandizing did not include 
plain sausage—the sausage one eats with 
wheat cakes and Vermont maple syrup. Our 
fresh sausage had been compounded from a 
few bits of lean and innumerable chunks of 
fat and gristle. We ate some that very 
evening. Everyone was brave. Lack of ap- 
petite was attributed to weariness. 

Country sausage was served on one or two 
occasions after that, with- 
out comment. Eventually 
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smelled as though it contained a trace of 
rubber. It was unlike the smell I had long 
associated with home-cured ham. Otto 
smoked his meat a long time. We went out 
each week-end to inspect it. 

On our first visit Otto said something that 
has caused us uneasiness even to this day. 
When we looked into the dark smokehouse, 
he indicated the 
hams and bacon and 
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might say the garlic walked away with the 
show. This garlic was peculiarly penetrating. 
It lingered, too. Eating Otto’s summer sau- 
sage was a rite. One ate it, and was “not 
home” for twelve hours. 

My accounting on the cost of rfiy pig ven- 
ture is a little vague. Two weeks after I 
came into ownership of my farm, I discov- 

ered that the less 
interest I took in 





sausage that be- 
longed to him. 
“That’s yours 
over there,” he said. 
No one spoke a 
word. On the way es 
home a doubt was a > 
deftly 
Instantly we were 
plunged into mental 
confusion and gas- 
tronomic gloom. 
On a later visit 
we discovered that 
Otto had transferred 
the liver sausage to 
his attic. It hung 
on clotheslines. This 
line was his; that 
line was ours. Some- 
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costs the more I 
enjoyed the place. 
= a Roughly, however, 
fh = I estimate my cash 
war : outlay for my pig 
— >. was $52, distributed 
ee ; as follows: 
fa |e Purchase price...$ 8 
ye ; . és Feed 





$52 

Our mature pig 
weighed about 250 
pounds, which 
means a live weight 
cost of about 20 





one whispered, 

“Let’s take ours 

home.” Otto offered neither protest nor ap- 
proval, so home we took it. 

I cannot say that Otto’s liver sausage was 
unfit to eat. We ate most of it. At the end 
of six months I do not think more than five 
links of the original twelve were left. 

We still had confidence in the hams. They 
were massive, weighing about 16 pounds each. 
The first one was served to a group of friends, 
particularly invited for the occasion, imme- 
diately following its release from the smoke- 
house. The ham was fair. It was half fat 
and the lean meat was pale pink instead 
of ruddy red in color. But it was not bad. 
It was edible, and it was eaten. 

The bacon went a little slower. My wife is 
on a strict diet, and easily resisted its tempta- 
tion. The children ate sparingly, asserting 
frankly that they did not care much for 
bacon. I ate and ate and ate, and finally 
began to hate the sight of bacon. 

I reserve my final comment for Otto’s 
summer sausage. As I have pointed out, it 
was made from the tenderest and juiciest 
parts of the -hog. It was pure meat, the 
essence of tenderloin, spiced with strange 
roots and seeds assembled by Otto from all 
parts of the world. The flavor of one root 
dominated the symphony of. flavors. One 


cents per pound. 1 

realize I have not 
included in these costs the skimmed milk, the 
wages of the chore boy who fed the pig 
through the summer, the fee of the veter- 
inarian who called to see the pig one day, 
interest on my investment, and those other 
nasty items that are the despair of man- 
agers who are trying to show a profit for 
the board of directors, and amateur econo- 
mists who are trying to prove the wasteful- 
ness of the modern system of distribution. 


The Stock Yards Vindicated 


N REVIEWING this incident, I am inclined 

to think there were good reasons for aban- 
doning the one-man method of handling hogs. 
I can see the line of reasoning which led 
to the establishment of the medern packing 
system. Furthermore, I grudgingly admit 
that the art of curing pork has not degen- 
erated under commercial methods. In my 
failure to make this case, I admit keen 
disappointment. 

However, I have, as a result, become in 
a miid way a connoisseur of pork products. 
I have eaten some delicious hams during the 
last two years. I have marveled at the deli- 
cacy of the flavor, the beauty of the color, 
and the fine grain of the meat. My break- 
fast bacon is now a delight—thin, crisp, 
nutty. The old-fashioned, 
home-butchered, home- 











it disappeared. I know 
not where nor how. 

Later in the week we 
tried the ribs and then a 
piece of shoulder. None 
wished to be critical. The 
venture was what the chil- 
dren call a “project.” We 
all had a stake in it. Re- 
sponsibility was divided 
and mutual. However, 
our pig was obviously 
very greasy. 











I have no idea how long 
the custom advises that 
pork remain in the smoke- 
house. Furthermore, I 
am not familiar with the 
smell of hickory logs. At 
this late date I confess 
that our home-cured ham 




















cured pork may have been 
better than that which 
now comes to our table 
from the packing centers, 
but I doubt it. Certainly, 
under the old methods the 
quality was never so uni- 
form as the modern pack- 
ers have maintained. 

The modern systern of 
production and distribu- 
tion may be unnecessarily 
roundabout and expensive, 
but before you criticise it 
too severely let me urge 
you to attempt to improve 
it. I think you will come 
to the same conclusion I 
have, that the old way 
passed out because the 
new way was better. 
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Here, on a picturesque road in Yellowstone Park, are just 
a few of the many automobiles which bring thousands and 
of visitors to our National Parks each year. Be- 


thousands 
low, the head guide of the riding stables 





OW MANY owls has Uncle Sam? 
Where do his wildcats spend their 


evenings ? 

These things, and other raw materials of 
national park life and scenery, like loons 
and lakes, peaks and panthers, geysers and 
grizzlies—to say nothing of fish and forests, 
cataracts and catamounts scattered through 
a score of states and often hidden far from 
tourist trails—how can Uncle Sam take care 
of all these varmints, coordinate all this 
stunning scenery, build roads, camps and 
hotels, lure his people to frolic in these vast 
national playgrounds? 

Out in Chicago, away back in 1914, Frank- 
lin K. Lane put these questions to a borax 
baron named Mather—Stephen T. Mather. 

“Look here, Steve,” Mr. Lane may have 
added, “right now you’re drafted into Uncle 
Sam’s service. So drop your borax pick, and 
turn loose your mule teams. Henceforth, 
your task is to take our national parks out 
of politics and put ‘em on a business basis. 
What this job lacks in salary, it’ll make up 
in excitement. 

“Why should our tourist armies scatter all 
their millions overseas, when right here in 
our own backyard we have scenic set-ups that 
make much of Europe look like the city dump 
on a rainy day? 

“If the Swiss can take a piece of cheese, 
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COURTESY NATICNAL PARK SERVICE, INTER.OR DEPARTMENT 


Our Pied Piper of Parks 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


a sunrise, some goat tracks in the snow, and 
a bunch of bare-kneed tenor guides in velvet 
pants and yodel their high-priced hotels full 
of Yankee tourists every year, why can’t we 
learn to cash in on our own fine scenery that 
so few Americans ever see? 

“You wouldn’t look so bad yourself, in 
velvet pants. Already, you love the parks, 
and as an advertising man you're the 
weasel’s whiskers! What we need, to put 
more people through our parks, is some 
Americanized ‘Follow-the-man-from-Cooks’ 
publicity work!” 


From Park Row to Parks 


“F ASKED my partners how about it,” 

says Mr. Mather. “They said, run on out 

west and feed the bears, and sweep out 

the Yellowstone Park—that the borax busi- 
ness could get along without me.” 

After this modest admission, my interview 
with this shy Stephen hit a snag. When it 
comes to talking of himself, this nature- 
loving Park Director is about as garrulous as 
a deaf and dumb Quaker with the tonsilitis. 

But for his admiring friends I couldn’t 
have finished this story! They say Lane 
picked him for the park job because they'd 
been classmates at the University of Cali- 
fornia—and Lane knew Mather’s peculiar 
fitness for the hard task. 

Mather went to New York, after gradua- 
tion, and rustled a job as reporter on the 
old Sun. For five busy years he wrote trade, 
bank and business news. With an honest face 
and friendly smile that inspired confidence, 
he made friends fast; he got inside facts that 
less tactful investigators failed to uncover. 
Then, the borax business! In those days 
Mather’s father managed the eastern office 
of the Pacific Coast Borax Company, better 
known as the Borax Trust. He took Steve 
in. No, I don’t mean clear in behind the 
ground glass—in a big, soft $200 leather chair. 
I say in, but I mean barely in—maybe just 
inside the hall door. But Steve brought his 
nose along—that famous, Cyrano-like beak 
that still sniffs big business news from far, 
far away! 

How could even a borax trust keep its 
secrets from a Wall Street reporter? It 
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wasn’t long till Steve not only knew the 
borax grip and password—he also knew th 
trust’s customers, and how their business 
wheels went round. Incidentally, he saw how 
the trust could sell a whole lot more bora 
He drew up a plan for multiplying sales about 
three times—and, actually, the Big Boys 
adopted it! And out to Chicago they shot 
Stephen to sell the world more borax. 

He did. Later, using that same nerve—and 
business nose—that he’d used as a subordinate 
in boldly telling a powerful trust how to 
double its business, he calmly cut loose from 
this fat Chicago job. Into borax, on his ow 
hook! Battles? Plenty! But he knew the 
tactics of trusts—and he knew borax. In th 
end, a truce left Mather’s own business riding 
high and handsome. It still is! 

But what, you say, has all this to do with 
parks? Listen. Born in the West, Mather 
has always gone back to-it in vacation time 
He loves woods, wild animals. He picks » 
young bobcats. Bears eat out of his hand 
To him, Yosemite was the happy hunting 
ground—the smile of nature. He came t 
know its every nook and cranny. He learned 
the very cry of every coy coyote—the sereeth 
of every screech owl. 

“He got to know as much about t 
Yosemite as though he had invented tt, 
writes one of his friends. “He got acquail 
with members of the Sierra Club, and they | 
told him about the other parks until he 
came as familiar with their details as thoug 
he had laid them out. Due entirely to his 
Mather passion for business details, he knet 
more about all the parks than any 
person.” 


System With Reverse English 


HAT’S why Lane brought his old class 
mate to Washington, as his assistant, 
whip some real system into our then m* 
named “Park System.” ; 
It was a fine mess. Though park affair 
were nominally handled by the D 
of the Interior, no special bureau—in fact 
particular official anywhere—was 
with the job. Such clerks as now and the! 
wrote a park letter often didn’t even 
where all the parks were or the sw ® 
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in, in those days each park was 
eee Searstcly If one park had too 
many bears, buffalo or armadillos, could this 
us menagerie be transferred to another 
Jess populous park where eager tourists pined 
in vain for even a glimpse of one of these 
creatures? They could not! Where in the 
holy Regulations was the authority for stag- 
ing any such Noah’s Ark joy-ride at govern- 
ment expense—? 


It was so with park employes. Those hired 
the year for work in one park could not 
be sent to another; or, if one park had a 
surplus of tools or supplies, and a second 
had a shortage, there was no way of 
transferring these things to 
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was the same way when the Yosemite rangers 
needed a new club house. Congress failed 
to come across with the necessary $26,000. 
Yet, somehow, that club house began to go 
up! On Christmas Eve the rangers, frolicking 
about their Christmas tree, found. a mys- 
terious envelope hanging on it. Inside this 
envelope was a deed, wherein one Mather 
conveyed a new club house to park employes. 

But, unless you want to stampede Mather, 
don’t ask him about these things. It makes 
him nervous—even wild. If you're tactful, 
he'll talk gaily for hours on the value of 
parks to civilization. He'll tell funny stories 
about the splendidly efficient men who are 





the spot ‘where most needed. 

Mather’s first step, on hat 

ing for duty, was to plan 
4 National Park Service. Con- 
gress backed him up with the 
necessary law. It united the 
then twelve parks and eighteen 
national monuments into one 
system, under a central ad- 
ministration. Since then, due 
to Mather’s tireless efforts, 
seven parks and eight more 
monuments have been added, 
giving the Park Service juris- 
diction over 13,190 square 
miles of territory. 
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cars. How did he get such results? Ir. 
these ways: 

Advertising, using the same lively methods 
that have made Nice, Monte Carlo and Ostend 
famous. He induced western railroads to 
help with cash. Their newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity featured the charms of the 
parks, their new roadways, hotels and camps. 
Each season, additional tens of thousands are 
being educated to vacation in the parks. 
This year, in answer to inquiries, Mather’s 
office mailed out over half a million pieces of 
printed matter. 

Next, Mather turned all hotel, camp, trans- 
port and other such park enterprises over to 
private business operators. 





































He took government clear out 
of this business, yet kept 
supervision of it, and so fixed 
it that a fair share of all 
profits accrue to Uncle Sam. 
Then, roads. Steve knew 
he couldn’t attract and handle 
bigger crowds—no matter how 
beautiful the parks might be 
or how strong their appeal— 
unless he had smooth roads 
that would make the scenery 
easy to see. 


Fair Prices Rule 
OR A smail fee, those who 





knew the Admits Motor Cars "come in their own cars 
knew the : simply drive in and stay as long 
business ‘pe pats are everyman’s as they like. To handle the 
- saw how playground, Mather insists. thousands who arrive by train, 
yre borax. One of his big aims, from the reliable concerns are licensed 
ales about very first, has been to make to operate cars and busses at 
Big Boys ihem easily accessible to those fixed fares. 
they shot of small means. The man Discussing these bus, hotel 
orax. who can buy a $5,000 suite on and other operators, Mather 
orve~tnl the Belgenland for a world says: “Many small licensees, 
sbordinate cruise will come to the parks operating under permit in dif- 
+ how to anyway. For school teachers ferent parts of a park, often 
pose from who come west by train, the with friction among themselves 
n his own thousands who swarm the and offering no promise of 
knew the highways in Fords and Dodges, efficient, coordinated service 
x. In the park trips must be simple and for our increasing number of 
ress riding inexpensive. One of Mather’s visitors, have had to be super- 
first steps was to open the seded by larger organizations— 
o do with Yellowstone to motor traffic, well financed and capable of 
t, Mather letting the tin lizzies roar in expanding their equip- 
ton time delight where for so long only ment as needs arise.” 
picks w = vehicles were al- Not only the hotels 
his hand owed. and transport lines, 
y hunting Pi: “2 more people but the camps, cafes, 
. came to Matin the parks, bath _ houses, photo- 
Je learned Mather early saw that a j graphic stores, etc., are 
he seach more and better roads ie. so all operated — under 
were needed. Today permit—by private in- 
about the res - the most popu- terests. But all are 
ented i re ol motor trips is "y subject to strict super- 
acquainted Ty; ride over the famous F~™ vision, to see that the 
and they foe road, running iy; public gets the 
itil he be rom Lake Tahoe down . & * #s ZA best service at 
os the | the Yosemite. But 1s fair prices. 
ely to hi ba Mather started = “It’s hard to 
he knew yin he found this “3 >. realize that this 
any other road was owned by a a en ‘ parkis really gov- 
mining Company. Plainly, : ernment prop- 
. a trail through such perty,” one tour- 
glish — of natural beauty a ae oa OFS O: SENT TOT SATUMAL ARE Stavice, muTERiOn SemaTuER ist told me. “In- 
©. I gg a arg eg enn Belper By Og 
sistant, 0 in a ht 0 op s were a car and built highways on which motorists could travel with ease and safety, the six-horse Con- like an_ inter- 
then mit b 8: with which to cord coach, shown above, was the most popular means of transportation in Uncle Sam’s scenic wonderlands loper, one feels 
y ey . that he’s part 
ark affais Pil — and weep because Con- working with him, and how their businesslike owner of the park, and therefore anxious to 
Jepartmet! Na “a ey him that | pretty road? handling of tourists and the operators who run _ observe the simple rules for its preservation 
in fact ™ ota ath oe Joining with an- the park utilities are building up patronage. Out here, every tree, flower and wild creature 
: $15,000 and Gaon € two bought the road for The year before Mather took this job, park is safely protected, yet you don’t seem to 
» and thet ow aed quietly gave it to Uncle Sam. | His tourists numbered only 235,000. Last sea- sense that ‘Verboten’ air that hangs over so 
sven knot individuals beans to me was that ‘private son, 1,493,712 people visited the parks and many institutions in Washington with their 
e size & S bought the road, and turned it national monuments. Over sixty per cent everlasting ‘No Admission’ signs. 





over for the good of the park system.” It 


of these visitors drove through in their own 


“And you don’t have to spend a lot of 
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camp, the auto line or 
other enterprise shall 
be run and kept up in a 
safe, adequate way, satis- 
factory to the Secretary 
of the Interior—and the 
tourists. 

“Any man, licensed to 
operate a business in the 

" parks, makes his con- 
tract knowing that Con- 
gress intends that the 
park shall be preserved 
in its natural state, that 
no private interests are 
allowed to operate in it 
except for the comfort 
and convenience of vis- 
itors. 

“Every operator must 
agree not to commit 
any waste, or to mar, 
alter or destroy any 
timber or mineral de- 
posit, or any natural 
curiosity, or to injure 
any of the birds or wild 
animals. 

“There are of course 
many other conditions, 
all of them fair, which 
operators must observe. 
For example, no _ ser- 








Stephen T. Mather, National Park Director, at the 


money. If you find the big hotels too high- 
priced, you can go to the camps, sleep in a 
tent and eat in a cafeteria. 

“A plumber froni Des Moines, coming in 
his flivver, gets the same courtesy as a Denver 
banker in his Rolls Royce. And they handle 
traffic on one crowded road in the Yosemite 
with all the snap and safety of Fifth Avenue 
and its block signals.” 

It is impossible to say, of course, what 
these parks are worth, in mere dollars and 
cents, to Uncle Sam. The actual land and 
forests have been variously estimated at a 
hundred million dollars and upwards. But 
no one can even guess what they’re worth in 
heaith, happiness and outdoor recreation to 
us, and to the millions of Americans yet un- 
born. 

Plainly, however, Mr. Mather’s job, as the 
head-master of these big playgrounds, is one 
of unique yet grave responsibilities. It took 
big brains to peddle America’s borax output; 
but it takes more to move this myriad tour- 
ist army happily and comfortably through 
these rough, wild regions. 


Keeps Only Efficient Men 


TNDOUBTEDLY, one of the chief reasons 
for Mather’s big success lies in his ability to 
pick men. Only the fit survive in his company. 
No other government staff assays more ef- 
ficiency than,the park service. When Charles 
Allbright, Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
and a typical member of Mather’s picked 
band, for example, was testifying before a 
House Committee on park matters, he fairly 
knocked them over with his grasp of park 
questions. From Maine to Alaska, from the 
Grand Canyon to the Kilauea crater, he 
knows every nook and cranny of the parks, 
and their legislative needs. 
I asked Mr. Mather for some high lights 
on just how this big park job is done. 
“We make contracts with individuals, and 
with companies,” he said, “so that private 
capital installs the needed facilities. These 
contracts rigidly protect the government and 
the public. They provide that the hotel, the 


vice to tourists can be 
charged for at more 
than the regular tariff 
of rates and fees as approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“In return for these permits to operate in 
the parks, the government is paid each sea- 
son a sum determined by a flat percentage 
of the gross receipts; or, occasionally, the 
government’s share of an operator’s receipts 
is set on a sliding scale. Under this plan, 
private operators have invested about $14,000- 
000 in providing park 


right, stops to chat 
with Superintendent “Dusty” Miller of the Yosemite National Park 
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minimum interference with natural conditions 

“Appropriations have, in a measure, been 
sufficient for these four phases of our 
work, but due to the need for strict economy 
in all government activity, our improvement 
projects have had to be deferred. In mak. 
ing park roads safe for motorists, our pro- 
gram has had to fall behind. This, in my 
opinion, has been false economy, because jt 
has increased maintenance costs for which pg 
permanent return is secured. 

“In my administration of the national park 
system I have worked towards putting the 
parks on a self-sustaining basis. It is only 
fair that those who use the parks should pay 
a part of their upkeep. 

“Uncle Sam received in revenue from the 
parks, in the fiscal year 1924, the sum of 
$663,886.32. In five years, I think the parks 
should be returning a revenue of a million 
dollars a year, especially if roads are improved 
for motor travel in accordance with the pro- 
gram now authorized but for which funds 
are not yet available. 


Roads Pay Biggest Return 


“TMPROVED roads will certainly stimulate 
park motor travel, and from this patronage 
much of our revenue is derived. But the use 
of the park roads is not all that visiting 
motorists receive in return for the modest fee 
charged. Camping spaces at the big public 
camping grounds are provided free. Motor 
tourists also are provided with firewood, 
cooking places and—at some points—with te 
bles and benches at no cost. In these 
grounds adequate sanitation has been im 
stalled and pure water has been piped to com 
venient points. 2 
“The government itself, in the operation 
of these big camps, has become a great resom 
keeper, for the number of visitors bringing’ 
their own equipment and ‘camping out’ far 
exceeds the number who use the hotels and 
permanent camps. Yet these latter enter 





utilities for the use of 
tourists. 

“Our park work is 
divided into four major 
parts — Administration, 
Protection, Maintenance 
and Improvements. 

“Administration _in- 
cludes supervising the 
hotels, camps, bus lines, 
etc., and educational ac- 
tivities such as museums 
and guides. Also, of 
course, we oversee 
all government expendi- 
tures. 

“Protection involves 
the care of the tourists, 
enforcement of traffic 
and sanitary rules, car- 
ing for wild game and 
saving forests from fire 
and insect pests. 

“Maintenance calls 
for road, trail and 
bridge up-keep, as well 
as repair of houses and 
other equipment. 

“Improvement _con- 
cerns planning and build- 
ing new roads, trails, 
houses, etc. Such things 
must first be approved 
by our landscape engi- 
neering force, so as to 
blend into a carefully 
considered scheme of 
maximum beauty and 
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A public camp in Yosemite National Park where firewood, cooking facilities, 
benches and tables are furnished without charge 
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rises have vastly expanded to meet their 
ing business. 
go parks prove, also, to be a great 
economic asset in drawing settlers and in- 
yestors on their first trip to the West, thereby 
helping build up and bring permanent pros- 
perity to this region. Also, they bring a 
eat flood of tourist money into the states 
where they are located. It is said that this 
ear’s travel of park visitors has meant the 
distribution of perhaps more than $500,000,- 
000 throughout the country. On this subject, 
one writer says: “The really great value of 
tourist travel to the entire West lies not alone 
in the money that visitors expend for daily 
living and amusement, but in the informa- 
tion they gain regarding agricultural, com- 
mercial, mining, and industrial opportunities; 
in this manner the parks, in drawing tremen- 
dous tourist travel to the West, are playing 
a big role in the economic development of 
the Nation.’ 
“Yet their value as melting pots may be 
even greater. 
“In the evenings, about the camp fires, 
you will meet people from the four points of 
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the compass, from widely separated regions 
of our big country. People will be there 
from all walks of life, from every trade and 
profession. This breaks down barriers, 
prejudices and misconcep- 
tions of the other fellow, or 
the state from which he 
comes. This mingling, on 
a common footing in a spot 
of great natural beauty in 
which all claim common 
ownership, is bound to re- 
sult in broader minds and 


Supplying pack 
horses to vis- 
itors wishing 
to see the 
glories of the 
Yellowstone 
from the sad- 
dle is a re- 
cent innovation 
in National 
Park service. 
Here the train 
has_ stopped 
for a view of 


Heart Lake 
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better citizenship, in happier outdoor life and 
better Americans.” 

It was a lucky day for you and me when 
Lane told Mather to drop his borax pick. 
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The Farmer’s Money— Will He Spend It? 


a half dollars in the farmers’ income for 

the current year are fairly common esti- 
mates—as we read the newspapers of recent 
months. And they make very pleasant read- 
ing, too. The business man can mentally 
picture the share of that billion or so that 
will eventually pass into his own pocket and 
it makes the world a lot brighter. In fact, 
a good many are rather inclined to resent any 
statements or obtrusion of cold figures that 
might tend to awake them from their rosy 
dreams. 

Still it is safe to assume that any business 
man, who has continued to remain in business 
for any length of time, has learned long ago 
to look facts in the face. He wants to know 
exactly where the farmer stands today as 
compared with last year and with pre-war 
times; how much purchasing power the farmer 
has; how it is distributed. 

It may be said at once that farmers as a 
group are considerably better off than last 
year, not only by reason of the increase in 
gross income amounting to something like 
half a billion dollars, but also because of a 
slight decrease in the prices of commodities 
the farmer must buy. It should be added, 


| i co: of a billion or a billion and 


however, that most of this increase in crop 


ue IS concentrated in four western wheat 
states—North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas; three cotton states— 

rgia, Alabama and Mississippi; and two 
comabened grain and cotton states of Okla- 
toma and Arkansas. 


Most of the corn belt states show slight 


By O, M. KILE 


Author, “The Farm Bureau Movement” 


decreases in cash income as compared with 
last year and the Pacific coast states all show 
material losses. The apparent decreases in 
Texas and the- Carolinas are mainly due to 
comparison with the exceptionally profitable 
cotton crops in these states last year. In the 
same way the phenomenal gains shown by 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi are largely 
due to comparison with the very poor crops 
of last year. 

To a very large extent we must look for 
increases in farm income in the total value 
of the wheat, oats, corn, and cotton crops. 
To be sure, cattle, hogs, dairy cows, and 
poultry are responsible for nearly one-half the 
total farm income, but the actual profits de- 
rived from these sources are usually reflected 
rather closely in the prices of corn and oats, 
since these grains are marketed very largely 
via the livestock route. 

Estimating on this crop basis I have pre- 
pared the balance sheet in the accompanying 
box, using October government crop estimates 
and farm prices, except where otherwise noted. 
The extraordinary period of warm dry weather 
throughout October matured more corn than 
was thought possible at the time, but the in- 
creased yield was promptly reflected by a de- 
cline in price, so that the October 9 values 
are still fairly accurate. 

This counterbalance between the corn crop 


and price illustrates very well how completely 
the corn market is on a home consumption 
basis. In the same way the balancing of 
price and yield on the cotton crop shows that 
this year, at least, American cotton sets the 
world market. Average prices at the farm are 
used in all instances in making the calcula- 
tions. 

The barley, rye, potato, tobacco, hay and 
fruit crops are ignored, both because of the 
fact that they do not run into large totals, 
comparatively speaking, and because of the 
further fact that such gains as have been 
made this year by barley and rye have been 
about balanced by losses in total income from 
the tobacco and fruit crops. Potatoes 
yielded a larger crop this year but the price 
is materially lower. There is a moderate 
gain in the total value of the hay crop as 
compared with last year. 

The final showing, then, as compared to last 
year would be roughly as follows, although 
it must be understood that further com- 
paratively slight changes in prices per bushel 
or per pound might materially alter the total. 
Furthermore, the final actual value of the corn 
and oats crops depends very largely upon the 
prices of hogs and cattle during 1925: 


Gains Losses 
Lee $262,292,000 Cotton ........ $51,194,000 
SOE seccsussus 216,739,000 
COON * ccvéctecs 51,550,000 


” $530,581,000 $51,194,000 

Net gait over 1923 cecccesavecocondaanadsccen $479,387 ,000 
This half billion dollar gain may be disap- 
pointing to some, but it is a very respectable 
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percentage of increase 
when we recall that 
the total farm value of 
all crops (not including 
livestock), for the year 
1923, is placed by the 
Department of Agri- 
culture at only $6,947,- 
000,000. 

Now what will the 
farmer do with this in- 


1923 
786,000,000 bu. @ 


Crop Values As Compared With Last Year 


WHEAT CROP 


.91c =$715,000,000 | 856,000,000 bu. 
Gain over 1923 = $262,292,000 


CORN CROP 


(October 9 report on yields and ‘‘new-crop” prices; average of November, December, 
January, February for last crop and December futures for present crop.) 


1924 


1924 
@ $114.2¢ =$977,552,000 


Before 1934, 
fourths of the 
buildings will ee 
new roofs and tm 
paint. Pr 
half million new} 
barns, and other } 
ings will have to be 
built. Pressing 
quirements of 
American farmer fy 












. 1923 

eased lum 
binds Soom wn be 3,046,000,000 bu. @ .75¢ =$2,284,500,000 | 2,459,000,000 bu. @ .95¢=$2,336,500,000 wena - 150m 
buy first? Will this Gain over 1923 = $51,550,000 000,000 board fea 
new money pass into OAT CROP Half the present mik 
channels of trade 1923 | 1924 age of fencing will hap 
quickly or slowly? 1,300,000,000 bu. @ .38c=$494,000,000 | 1,509,000,000 bu. @ 47.1c =$710,739,000 to be replaced ay 

This increased in- Gain over 1923 = $216,739,000 much new fence 
come means different COTTON CROP up. Millions of te 
things to different (Septembe- 15 yields; average of September 15 and October 1 prices for 1924; pre- tile must be laid, 
farmers, of course. A dominating prices for 1923.) The haying and hy. 
few North Dakota, 1923 vest machinery 


Montana and Kansas 
farmers will be able to 
not only clean up their 


10,129,000 bales 
80% @ .30c per lb. ; =$1,499,350,000 
20% @ .28c per lb. | 


12,596,000 bales @ 22.2c =$1,398,156,000 


debts and stock up on 
current needs, but to 
buy luxuries, if they so 
desire. 

It is not likely that 





Loss as compared with 1923........... 
Extra value of cotton seed 1924........ 


Net decline on cotton crop..... 


have to be almost @ 
oad replaced; aly 
tillage machinery ; 
large _ part, liken 
wagons, harness, auip 
mobiles, trucks ay 
tractors. Millions ¢ 
tons of new pi 


$101,194,000 
50,000,000 


Nil 





$51,194,000 








many will plunge on 

luxuries, however. The 

value of a cash reserve has been too painfuily 
learned during the past few years to be for- 
gotten for a year or two at least. Further- 
more, the demands of present creditors will 
hold the majority of northwestern farmers 
in check. Farmers in the Pacific coast states 
and a few other spots will, no doubt, have to 
curtail their purchases somewhat. 

But the great bulk of the farmers all 
through the Midwest, the East and the South- 
east will simply jog along much as usual, but 
, feeling a bit easier than last year. They will 
pay off a debt here and there, increase their 
bank accounts a trifle, probably replace the 
four-year-old overcoat and the out-of-date 
bonnet, buy a new farm implement or two, 
maybe a new carpet or living room stove, and 
a few will retire the faithful old flivver in 
favor of a brand new car. 


Plan Comforts and Conveniences 


QGOME who own good farms clear of debt 
have not been particularly hard pressed 
except for trebled tax payments. They have 
made no profits, but the mere interest on the 
large capital invested has brought a fair liv- 
ing. Many of these owners will seize upon 
present better times as the opportunity to buy 
the long-wanted electric lighting system, to 
install a running water outfit and a bathroom, 
or to build an addition to the house. 

It is not likely that the dairy farmer will 
spread himself particularly this year, since his 
business does not show the same relative 
advantage over other lines of farming that 
it has enjoyed since 1921. Still, he has fared 
very well and in most cases saved a little 
money. 

In the South and in portions of the East 
and Midwest some farmers will begin to 
build up their soil fertility losses of recent 
years through heavier purchases of fertilizer. 
High prices for crops at the time of planting 
are almost certain to result in larger use of 
fertilizers. 

The large mail order houses are already 
feeling the effects of increased farm buying. 
They are usually first to reflect changes in 
the farmer’s buying attitude, but manufac- 
turers are finding that the farmer is not going 
to rush into any buying spree. How can he? 
A half billion dollars sounds like a lot of 


money, but it is only about $75 per farm 
when you stop to figure it out. It will take 
several years of net returns as good or better 
than the present year to induce the farmer 
to actually go at it and build up his farm to 
the pink of condition. 

Just think for a moment what a tremen- 
dous total of equipment the farmer is going 
to require during the next ten years to main- 
tain his plant and at the same time make up 
for present deterioration. Here are a few of 
the items based on rough estimates made by 
economists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 

















© BROWN BROS 


wiring, barn 
ment, and small tog 
millions of new gas engines and power 
ances; millions of tons of cement; and 
of tons of fertilizer must all be purchase 

Part of this expenditure is, of coum 
chargeable to current upkeep, but the greate 
share and the most pressing requirements a 
due to the three to four years of short buyiy 
during the hard times period now 
drawing to a close. Scarcely a foot of ; 
gallon of paint or piece of equipment has ben} 
bought that could be done without. 

For several years the abnormally large mm 
ber of farm auction sales has been the chit 
source of replenishing the equipment and m 
chinery needs of the neighboring fam 
Reaping and mowing machinery has been mat 
to do double duty by harvesting larger area 
Today the number of farm auction sales li 
dropped off sharply and the local blacksmil 
has about reached the end of his ability fw 
ther to patch and repair. 


Farmer’s Dollar Buys More Now 


Bet the farmer is in no hurry to plume 
into this replenishment job. He has lit 
his fill of overhanging debt. There is no shot 
age of bank and store credits, but the avt 
age farmer now hesitates to go into debt it 
equipment. There will be much less insal 
ment plan buying in the next year or 
The farmer has an amazing ability to do wit 
out—when he sets himself to it. 

The half billion dollars more that & 
farmer will likely have on hand to spend ti 
year than last should make a start in ths 
program of rehabilitating American farms, be 
it is only a start. It will take years of exit 
capital expenditures in most states to # 
back to normal. ee 

It is the down-swing tendency in pres 
other commodities that will help the famé 
quite as much as better prices for his a0 
During the month of August the 
power of the farmer’s dollar, when Pr 
in terms of other commodities, rose ei” 
per cent of pre-war times to 90 per ; 
October 1 some of this advantage was les 
but the index figure still stood at 87. 
is a tremendous gain over a year ago os 
purchasing power of the farmer's dollar 
listed at only 73, but readjustment is not 
complete. 
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Making a Town by Working Together 


son in cooperation. What’s more, 
Kingsville has put its knowledge to 
ical usage. 
got ™ the spring of 1904, when a lone 
jumber yard was established on the mesquite- 
pitted prairie, Kingsville has grown from a 
dot on an ocean of grass to a city of 6,000. 
There was no railroad when the place was 
founded, but one was coming. On July F ourth 
of the same year the first train hit what is now 
Kingsville. The land granted to the railroad 
by ranchers as a bonus for directing the line 
through Kleberg County was cut up for farm- 
ing ses and sold with the understanding 
that it would be settled by home-owners. 
Cotton quickly became the money crop. 
Each year saw a new record in point of pro- 
duction. But like other communities depend- 
ing on a one-crop plan, farmers and business 
men found themselves cotton-poor. Lack of 
diversification plainly retarded the growth of 
Kingsville. es 
Some one suggested dairying as a remedy, 
but where was the market for dairy prod- 
and where the creamery to handle them? 
To answer these questions members of the 
Commercial Club organized the Kleberg 
County Dairy Association, made up of both 
jarmers and business men. 


Creamery Pays $11,000 Bonus 


HE NEXT step was for farmers, bankers 

and store-owners to build a creamery. The 
Dairy Products Company was incorporated 
with a capital of $3,500, and in a compara- 
tively short time the creamery was in 
operation. 

The charter provided that the stock should 
never draw more than 8 per cent in dividends 
per year, that 8 per cent of the capital should 
be set aside each year for depreciation, that 
a small amount of the profits should be set 
aside for a surplus, and that the remainder 
should go to the producers in the form of a 
bonus. 

Last year the stockholders drew their 8 
per cent dividends, as they have done since 
the plant has been in operation; the depre- 
ciation was written off; a considerable sum 
was put aside for the surplus fund; and the 
producers divided $11,000 among them as a 
bonus—this in face of the fact that Kleberg 
County dairymen received the highest price 
paid for butter anywhere in the state of 
Texas. The capital stock, too, is $20,000 now 
as compared to $3,500 in 1913. 

During the first year the creamery oper- 
ated, the monthly receipts of butter fat ran 
from 8,000 to 12,000 pounds. The present 
receipts run to 500,000 pounds and more. 
The company sells 
butter at top price 


Ki TEXAS, has learned a les- 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


cially favorable to cotton, the production of 
the staple continued to mount, even though 
other industries sprang up. 

The Commercial Club, which is composed 
of farmers and business men alike, concluded 
that if farmers were to get the best returns 
from their cotton crops, they should mill it 
as well as grow it. Accordingly, they came 
to a decision that Kingsville must have a 
modern cotton mill. 

The industrial division of the Commercial 
Club was notified to perfect plans for the 
raising of capital and the erection of the mill. 
After considerable investigation the commit- 
teemen concluded that the mill should start 
with not less than 2,500 spindles and that it 
would require $250,000 capital to put the 
project into operation. 

The club voted on the report favorably, 
and the chairman of the industrial division 
appointed twenty-one members of the club 
to sell the stock necessary for the mill. Ina 
little less than two weeks Kleberg County 
farmers and business men raised the money. 

That was in 1921. Today the Commercial 
Club and directors of the mill, who, by the 
way, serve without salary, are discussing plans 
for increasing the output of the plant. It 
now employs more than 200 people, and the 
project is an assured success. 

Kingsville citizens realized that if their 
town were to progress as they would like to 
have it, newcomers must become home-own- 
ers. So the community provided a means for 
people with limited capital to acquire homes. 
They organized a building and loan associa- 
tion, capitalized at a million dollars. The 
majority of the stock is owned locally, and the 
capital was raised by the Commercial Club 
much in the same manner as the capital for 
the cotton mill. Today a man need not have 
money in order to own his home in Kingsville, 
and renters are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Until the latter part of 1918 the town had 
no natural gas supply, although indications 
were that natural gas and oil, too, were there. 
It was impossible to interest reputable oil and 
gas companies in a purely “wildcat” project 
when there were proven fields lacking capital 
to drill. 

The late C. H. Flato owned leases on about 
12,000 acres of land in the county. He tried 
to induce several oil companies to drill for 
either oil or gas on his land, but without suc- 
cess. Finally as the demand for cheap fuel 


increased, he proposed to the Commercial 
Club that if a local company would raise 


$100,000 for drilling purposes, he would 
donate 4,000 acres of his leases to the organi- 
zation as a bonus. 5 

Once again the industrial division got busy. 
In a few days the necessary $100,000 capital 
was assured, and a company was organized. 
The first well blew in with a strong flow of 
gas. From that day to this it has supplied 
ample fuel to Kingsville at a reasonable rate. 

The company then began drilling a well for 
oil. Before the second well was brought in, 
a well-known Texas oil company offered an 
attractive price for the local concern’s hold- 
ings. They sold out with the understanding 
that the buyers should develop the oil and 
gas fields in Kleberg County. 

For a long time the town was without ade- 
quate hotel accommodations. The Commer- 
cial Club decided to build a hotel that would 
be a credit to the community. Accordingly, 
they raised money and constructed a modern, 
three-story stucco building in mission style 
that would add to the beauty of any city. The 
cooperative concern operated it long enough 
to prove its worth as an investment, and a 
hotel organization came along and paid the 
local company an outright purchase price. 

The most recent cooperative movement on 
the part of Kingsville citizens was their work 
in locating the South Texas State Teachers’ 
College there. Ten years ago the Commercial 
Club concluded that Kingsville ought to have 
one of the three new state teachers’ schools 
that the Texas legislature had voted to estab- 
lish. This fall Kingsville’s dream of ten 
years’ duration will become a reality. 


Commercial Club the Hub 


HE FIRST unit of the school buildings to be 
constructed was the president’s home. The 
legislature appropriated $10,000 for this pur- 
pose. But of all the plans submitted for the 
home, none called for a building that could 
be constructed for less than $15,000. Kings- 
ville citizens reached in their pockets, through 
the aid of the Commercial Club, and donated 
the other $5,000. 

All of Kingsville’s cooperative activities re- 
volve around the Commercial Club, which is 
an unique organization in several respects. 
A man does not have to be a me:chant, a 
banker or a professional man to belong to 
the club. The chief requirement is an inter- 
est in the upbuilding of Kingsville and Kleberg 
County. 

The membership is not confined to citizens 
of Kingsville; farmers all over the country 
are active members. They work with the 
club through their suborgarizations. 

The organization is governed by a board 
of thirteen officers and directors. Here’s a 
recent and typical 
directorate: a drug- 





all over south, east 
and north Texas: 
and its market 
reaches over into 
border states. It 
distributes ice cream 
over a territory that 
is equal to any 
three New England 
States. The cream- 
ery output in Kle- 
berg County now 
exceeds the cotton 
crop in value. Co- 
Operation did it. 
As the soil around 











gsville was espe. 


Kleberg Avenue, the “‘Main Street” of the town cooperation built 


gist, who also is a 
physician and mem- 
ber of the school 
board; a laundry- 
man; a railway en- 
gineer; a _ farmer, 
who also is a bank 
director; another 
farmer, who deals in 
real estate as a 
sideline; a  dairy- 
man, who holds the 
office of county 
judge; an official of 
a commission house; 
a merchant; and a 
third farmer. 
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Old As the Hills Is State Regulation 


Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 
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“By the statute of 
the 8th of Elizabeth, 
e j the exporter of sheep, 
lambs and rams was 
¢ Ky > for the first offense to 
> forfeit all his goods 
forever, to suffer a 
year’s imprisonment, 
and then to have his 
left hand cut off im a 
market place upon 2 
market day” 


Just As We Laugh Now at the Statutes of 350 
Years Ago, So Will Old Man Economic Law Smile 
at Our Legislative Antics Four Centuries Hence 


Part I—English Wool Versus Indian Calico 


business man to know that his govern- 

ment, in “regulating” him, is giving him 
no new medicine. Regulation, price-fixing, 
control of markets by law—all these are as 
old as industry itself. 

If there is any human being that stubbornly 
and successfully resists regulation, it is the 
Englishman. But even the Englishman was 
formerly subjected to a regimen of govern- 
mental regulations, both petty and great, com- 
pared with which our present regulations are 
mere dust in the balance. Take one concrete 
example—the wearing of woolen clothing. In 
substance, his government said to him: 

“You shall wear wool. And if you will 
not wear wool when are alive, then, 


I’ MAY be small comfort to the American 


you 





damme, you shall wear it when you’re dead.” 

The story of English wool is a fascinating 
one, covering four hundred years of stirring 
history. Condensed in its simplest and 
briefest form, this story runs about as follows: 

Wool for four centuries was the pet indus- 
try of England. Laws were made to prohibit 
the wearing of the beautiful Indian calicoes. 
Yet the ladies and gentlemen followed the 
whims of fashion, then as now. Fashion, 
fickle as it was, proved more potent than 
political statutes. We must go to the old 
chronicles to get the true picture of the peo- 
ple’s dress styles. By far the ablest, the 
quaintest and the most interesting of these 
chroniclers is Holinshed. Writing away back 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth (1577), he 











gives us some peppery comment on the fickk 
styles of his day: 


. the phantastical folly of our nation (eve 
from the courtier to the carter) is such that » 
form of apparel liketh us longer than the fis 
garment is in the wearing, if it continue so lon 
and be not laid aside by the fickle-headed tailors, 
who covet to have several tricks in cutting 
thereby to draw fond customers to more expen 
of money... . J And as these fashions are divers, 
so likewise it is a world to see the costling 
and the curiosity, the excess and the vanity, th 
pomp and the bravery, the change and the & 
riety, and finally the fickleness and the folly, tht 
is in all degrees, insomuch that nothing is mor 
constant in England, than inconstancy of # 
tire. ... In women also it is most to be® 
mented, that they do now far exceed the lightnms 
of our men (who nevertheless are transformed 
from the cap even to the very shoe), and sid 
staring attire as in time past was su 
meet for none but light housewives only is n0¥ 
become a habit for chaste and sober matrom 
What should I say of their doublets with pendat 
codpieces on the breast full of jags and cuts, 
sleeves of sundry colours? ... Their fardingtl 
and diversely colored nether stocks of si 
Jerdsey, and such like, whereby their bodiss 
are rather deformed than commended? I hat 
met with some of these trulls in London # 
disguised that it hath passed my skill to disc 
whether they were men or women. 

The ups and downs of the “pet industy 
of England are best pictured in the qual 
words of the merchants, politicians, anc 
writers who actually saw these vicissil 
with their own eyes. Let me present 
story, therefore, largely by quoting 
original documents. 

A poetic London writer of the seventeen 
century called wool the “Golden Fleece. 
England.” A gentleman who signed 
self “W. S.,” writing in London m 1 
used these strong words: “Wool is the 
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the Revenue and Blood of Eng- 
aad See May, a Deputy Aulnager, writ- 
ing in London in 1613 on “A Declaration of 
the Estate of Clothing now used within this 
realm of England, etc.,” refers to the Wool 
Sack in the House of Lords, as a “customable 
use” which “has always been observed.” As 
early as the reign of Edward III (1337) a 
law. was passed prohibiting the export of 
wool under penalty of death. At the close 
of the sixteenth century the export of any 
wool was absolutely prohibited under pen- 
alty, and to prompt their vigilance in_pre- 
venting such exports, the judges, King’s 
Council, and Masters in Chancery were seated 
on wool sacks. 

Even Josiah Child called wool the “Founda- 
tion of the English Riches,” and declared 
that’ all possible means “ought to be used 
to keep it within our own Kingdom.” It 
was easy and natural for the lawmakers to 
conclude that England’s prosperity depended 
upon the wool industry, and therefore all 
English subjects should wear wool, willy- 
nilly, By the same token it was deemed wise 
to force Ireland to throttle her own wool 
industry, for Irish wool and yarn came to 
England to depress prices. 

The subservient Irish parliament acceded 
to the “request” from England, and no more 
wool left Ireland, except the liberal amount 
smuggled out. A “Tract concerning the 
present state of Ireland, wrote in England, 
but first printed in Dublin, 1729,” 
contains the naive but prophetic 
statement, “It is a received Opin- 
ion, that it were better for En- 
gland, if Ireland were no more.” 

“Wear wool,” said the English 
law, and the English people, both 
high and low, did wear wool, with 
perfect content. That is, they 
wore wool till something new 
came to their attention, and the 
new cloth was calico. It was the 
bright colored, thinner, cooler In- 
dian calicoes that caught their 
fancy. The cotton industry in 
India was in a high state of per- 
fection three thousand years ago, 
and perhaps long before that. 
Fine fabrics were made there a 
thousand years before the Ro- 
mans invaded Britain, when the 
Britons wore skins of wild beasts. 
The Indian cotton fabrics even in 
ancient times won the poetic de- 
scription of “woven wind.” 


Defoe Attacks Calico 


TH LONG controversy of En- 
glish wool versus India calico 
was much complicated by the fact 
that the mighty East India Com- 
pany was reaping great profits by 
bringing the calico to England, 
and this pampered and powerful 
company stood too close to the 
government to be in the least in- 
terfered with. Nevertheless the 
wool interests succeeded in get- 
ting many a law passed to force 
the wearing of the wool. 

In a “Scarce Pamphlet by Dan- 


Gay 
; ay 
iel Defoe,” printed in London in betta 


1720, we find a typical attack on 
the importation of calicoes. After 
explaining that “Printed and 
Stained Callicoes” were used and 
worn by all sorts of people and 


“Laws 


coes. 


$5 were 
prohibit the wearing of 
the beautiful Indian cali- 
Yet the ladies and 
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these calicoes, he continues: “If ever the Use 
and Wearing of Callicoes and Silks comes to 
be prohibited, all this Mystery of Iniquity 
will be discovered or will discover itself.” 

To make matters worse he found that some 
women had more than one dress. “There 
are many thousands of women,” he said, “who 
have two or three several suits of Callicoe at 
a time, for morning gowns, Wrapping Gowns, 
and Mantuas, and: such like.” 


England Bleeds, India Prospers 


EFOE bolsters his argument with an ex- 
tremely forceful statement of the then 
dying mercantile theory: 

To judge of this (East India Trade), you must 
consider Europe one Body, one nation, or one 
general Interest in Trade, and set the East India 
Trade against it as another. The East India 
Trade exhausts the whole Treasure of Europe, 
and destroys thereby their trade; carrying every 
Year such immense Sums of Money in Specie 
out of Europe into India, that the whole Body 
must feel the want of it very sensibly. In Re- 
turn of which they bring their chief manufac- 
tures and their Growth, and fill these Parts 
of the World with Gaiety and Trifles, and rob 
them a second time of the Employment of their 
People. 

Thus, he says, these East India imports rob 
the people of England of their coin and starve 
their poor. He next employs the simile of a 


man bleeding to death: 
Thus, in a word, Europe, like a body in a 
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warm Bath, with its Veins opened, lies bleeding 
tc Death, and her Bullion, which is the Life 
and Blood of her Trade, flows all to India, 
where ‘tis amassed into infinite Heaps, for the 
enriching of the Heathen World, at the “Expense 
of the Christian World. i 


In the Debates in Parliament for the year 
1680 (November 9) is found a light on the 
mercantile theory exactly in harmony with 
Defoe’s views. Says the petition before Par- 
liament : 


The people in India are such Slaves as to work 
for less than a penny a day; whereas ours here 
will. not work under a Shilling; and they have 
all materials also very reasonable and are thereby 
enabied to make their Goods so cheap as it 
will be impossible for our People here to con- 
tend with them. 


The only remedy, says Defoe, is the forbid- 
ding of the use and wearing of printed calico: 


. .. Tis a particular to the callicoes and East 
India Goods, that they are chiefly used for Upper 
Garments; if they were less exposed, it would 
be more difficult to restrain them, but as it is, 
‘tis easy to do it. 


But it was not “easy to do it,” as the 
lawmakers found when they enacted laws 
conflicting with the styles in dress. Many 
such laws were passed, but only one typical 
law will be cited here, the statute of George I. 
This act recites: 


That the wearing and using of caiiicoes printed, 
painted, etc., did manifestly tend to 
the Detriment of the Woolen and 
Silk Manufacturers, and to the In- 
crease of the Poor in the Kingdom; 
and therefore enacted, that after 
December 25, 1722, none should 
wear in Great Britain any garments 
of printed, etc., Callicoe under pen- 
alty of £5, etc. That after this time 
no such Callicoe should be used in 
any Chair, Bed, etc. 


But the English people liked 
calico, especially for summer 
wear. “The Woolen Trade,” says 
a writer in London in 1678, 


is very much hindered by our own 
people, who do wear many foreign 
commodities instead of our own. 
Instead of green, say, that was wont 
to be used for children’s frocks, is 
now painted and Indian-stained, and 
striped calico ... yet our English 
ware is better and cheaper than this, 
only it is thinner for the summer. 


The Shameless Dandies 


mi AUNTING in calico shirts” 
was a practice of the foppish 

gentlemen which even Macaulay 

condemned. He wrote: 


And was it not a shame to see a 
gentleman whose ancestors had 
worn nothing but stuffs made by 
English workmen out of English 
fleeces flaunting in a calico shirt 
and in a pair of silk stockings 
from Moorshedabad ? 
He also speke disparagingly of 
a “growing taste for such 
frippery.” 
A pamphlet of 1696 said Indian 
muslins and silks were: 
becoming the general wear of En- 
gland. Fashion is truly termed a 
witch; the dearer and scarcer the 
commodity, the more the mode; 30s. 
a yard for muslins, and only the shadow of a 
commodity when procured. 


Daniel Defoe complained that “the general 
fansie of the People runs upon East Indian 
goods.” 

A pamphlet of 1728 stated the case in this way: 











buried in a woolen shroud. 
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The late acts prohibiting the use and wearing 
of printed calicoes either in clothes, equipages, or 
house furniture, were, without question, aimed 
at improving the consumption of our woolen 
manufactures, and in part had an effect that 
way. But the humor of the people running 
another way, and being used to and pleased 
with the light, easy and gay dress of the cali- 
coes, the calico printers fell to work to imitate 
these calicoes by making the same stamps and 
impressions, and with the same beauty of colours, 
upon linen. 


This same pamphleteer blames the ladies 
for the irrational fashions, and for their “un- 
governable passion for fashions.” They have 
injured English manufacturers. He despairs 
of any reform. The ladies claim ‘English 
liberties as well as men, and they expect 
to do what they please and dress how they 

.” So the ladies had their way, and 
England finally made a fabric entirely of cot- 
ton, when spinning was perfected. 

The sanest opinion on the wool-calico con- 

troversy was that of Sir Josiah Child, written 
in 1694: 
All our iaws that oblige our People to the 
making of strong, substantial (and, as we call 
it, loyal) cloth of a certain length, breadth, and 
weight, if they were duly put into execution, 
would, in my opinion do more hurt than good; 
because the Humours and Fashions of the world 
change, and at some times in some places (as 
now in most) slight cheap light cloth will sell 
more plentifully and better than that which is 
heavy, stronger, and truer wrought; and if we 
intend to have the Trade of the World, we must 
imitate the Dutch, who make the worst as well 
as the best of all manufactures, that we may be 
in a capacity of serving all Markets and all 
Humours. 


Wool Shrouds by State Edict 


ND IN a similar vein Dr. Devanant (Lon- 

don, 1696-7), arguing that it is wrong 

to try to force consumption at home, but the 

“natural” way is to produce cheaper in En- 

gland, and “undersell” all comers in the mar- 
kets abroad. 

When the lawmakers saw that they could 
not make the living wear wool, they passed 
an act aimed to secure the more effective 
observance of the grim old law of 1666, which 
enacted that every dead person should be 
“If the people 
while alive were so perverse and unpatriotic 
as to prefer foreign to domestic fabrics for 
their vestments, they should at all events not 
be allowed to carry their fripperies with them 
to the grave.” 

But how ‘tenaciously the lawmakers clung 
to the fond idea that England might secure 
a monopoly of the world’s wool trade. The 
belief persisted that English wool was the 
best in the world; that it could be kept at 
home so that even smugglers could not get 
it out; and that the exportation of woolen 
cloth would enrich the kingdom. 

By the statute of the 8th of Elizabeth 
the exporter of sheep, lambs, or rams was for 
the first offense to forfeit all his goods for- 
ever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and 
then to have his left hand cut off in a market 
town upon a market day, to be there nailed 
up; and for the second offense to suffer 
death. By a statute of Charles II the ex- 


_ portation of wool was a crime subject to the 


death penalty. 
Of this edict, Adam Smith wrote: 


Our woolen manufacturers, in order to justify 
their demand for such extraordinary restrictions 
and regulations, confidently asserted that English 
wool was of a peculiar quality, superior to that 
of any other country; that the wool of other 
countries could -not, without some mixture of it, 
be wrought into any tolerable manufacture; that 


fine cloth could not be made without it; that 
England, therefore, ii the exportation of it could 
be wholly preventcd, could monopolize to her- 
self almost the whole woolen trade of the world; 
and thus, having no rivals, could sell at what 
price she pleased, and in a short time acquire 
the most incredible degree of wealth by the most 
advantageous balance of trade. 


This doctrine Adam Smith points out to 
be “perfectly. false.” English wool was not 
necessary to the making of fine cloth; fine 
cloth was made entirely of the Merino wool 
from Spain. “English wool cannot be even 
mixed with Spanish wool as to enter into 
the composition without spoiling and degrad- 
ing, in some degree, the fabric of the cloth.” 

That smugglers succeeded in carrying on 
a brisk trade in exporting English wool, in 
spite of the death penalty, is evidenced by 
the pamphlet of Joseph Trevers, printed in 
London in 1675, entitled “An Essay to the 
restoring of our: decayed Trade, wherein is 
described the Smuglers, Officers, and Law- 
yers Frauds, etc.” 


It is well known that the Smuglers are none of 
the meanest Persons in the Places where they 
dwell. ... 


Indeed smuggling was quite a decent profes- 
sion, as well as a profitable one, and even 
the lawyers and sheriffs had their share in it. 
Reading the story of the wool trade as told 

by those who took part in it, one is reminded 
of a certain negro spiritual of ours which 
runs: 

Nobody knows the troubles I’ve seen! 

Sometimes I’m up! 

Sometimes I’m down. 


The wool trade was sometimes up, sometimes 
down, wholly irrespective of the laws on the 
subject. It was “up” under Elizabeth; it 
was “down” under James I. Foreign wars, 
debased coinage, religious persecutions, were 
some of the factors in the problem. 

A man who signed himself “A Merchant,” 
writing in London in 1719, at a time when 
the wool trade was in a low state, addressed 
himself to the complaining weavers who were 
out of work, and exposed the fallacy of having 
the government help them out of their 
troubles: 


*Tis plain, indeed, that all of them have not 
Work, or are not employed in such work as 
they ought to be; otherwise we should not see 
such numbers of them committing such brutish 
actions in the: Streets as would be a Scandal to 
any civilized Nation. . .. But however, to ex- 


Our Disorder a Mark of Progress 


O THE EDITOR—The American visitor 
to Europe is always struck by the order 
and trimness of everything. 

All is spick and span to the highest degree. 
In Germany I observed that the peasants 
arranged their firewood in geometrical forms. 
The roads, hedges, shrubbery, and fields of 
Engiand are handsomely groomed. Every- 
thing is intact; all is snug. While at home— 

For three months the street in front of my 
downtown. office has been torn up. The pave- 
ment is being widened; new car tracks, new 
telephone cables, new steam conduits, new 
water pipes are being laid. Next door, the 
telephone company is about to begin con- 
struction of a twenty-story building. There 
will be pounding and disorder in this neigh- 
borhood for two years. 

For the past year I have driven to my 
farm, at my peril, due to the widening of 
the road and the laying of sewer and water 
mains. Within a mile of the farm a hand- 
some school building is under construction. 
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amine the matter thoroughly, vix., that 4 
wearing of printed Callicoes is the Occasion 
their wanting work... . ’ 
If this were so, he argues, wool 
cheap in price, but wool is scarce 
He continues: 























Beside, the Prices of printed Callicoes do 0 fy 
exceed the Prices of Woolen or Worsted Sint 
that they do not interfere with them; 
that buy Stuffs buy them for Cheapne 
I am sure cannot be said of those ¢ 
Callicoes; of which Truth our Wives 
sensible, to our cost.... May not m 
Trades make Pretenses as well as the ¥ ; 
May not the Maltsters and Brewers ¢ ey 
against the Vintners because they sell a f 

Commodity, which hinders the sale of 
Liquors? And may not the Alehouse-Keepes 
against the Distillers, because their Spirits my 
only hinder the Sale of their Beer and Ale jy 
enliven, heat and fuddle sooner and mom ¢ 
fectually? And why may not the Weaver ¢ 
Norwich and Coventry rise against those g 
Spittlefields, because their Stuffs and Silks hinge 
the Sale of Their Crapes and Tammies? jy 
why not the Butchers against the Fi 
and so on to the End of the Chapter, 


When the British manufacturer saw th 
the people would wear calico, regardless ¢ 
statutes and penalties, these manufacturen- 
or at least of the more crafty ones—cily 
their woolens “Manchester cotton.” Ty 
disguise fooled very few. Then linen ys 
stamped to look like cotton. But 
economic evolution, like a law of fate, ms 
accepted. Machinery for spinning and wey. 
ing cotton fabrics was invented. Slowly by 
surely wool was crowded into second ple 
in the commerce of English cloths, and ky 
of all, India began to take cotton goods itm 
England. 

The exports of cotton to India increas 
four-fold in the thirty years, 1853 to 18 
Now the land of the so-called “pauper & 
bor” is among England’s best customers fe 
cotton goods. And this despite the fx 
that every sort of restriction was placed § 
the English Government in the way of t 
development of a British cotton manufac 
How powerful and inexorable are econom 
laws. How feeble are statutes which m 
counter to them. 





















































Editor’s Note: This is the first of twou 
ticles on old-time government regulation } 
Professor Boyle. The second, “The Frest 
man’s Wheat,” will be published in the Jaw 
ary issue. 


I have lived in a growing city for tweil 
years. Today’s farms are divided into bul 
ing lots tomorrow. Dirt roads of fille 
years ago are now dotted with trafic polit 
Old-fashioned colonial homes are razed a 
ten-story apartments rise on their sites. 

Nothing comparable to this occurs @ 
rope. The Englishman builds a country host 
with his great-grandchildren, unborn, 2 @ 
as prospective tenants. An American, liv 
in a growing city, is fortunate if he an® 
ticipate the future by ten years. te 
dency, therefore, is: to build for short life 
and to postpone the purchase of a lot in! 
cemetery until the age of seventy. 

To weep about this would be as futile# 
to weep about the weather. : 

When this country stops growing, it # 
take a long breath and put its house in onde 
Until then we must put up with them 
which growth implies. er 

Fortunately, the glory of America is in 
future, not in the past.—W. F. 
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“Our idea of the fixed price is alien to commercial practice in Greece. 
process of skilful fencing. Price thus becomes a variable depending upon the skill of the bargainer 
rather than upon the quality of the goods” 


terms of either extension or intension. 

We all live under sentence of death but 
with a sort of indefinite reprieve. Life cannot 
be prolonged at will but it can be intensified. 
In the brief interval of a human lifetime the 
struggle to get out of life all it has to give 
means a strugg!< to live intensively. 

Water though fluid is practically incom- 
pressible. Not so human experience which, 
though fluid as quicksilver, may be intensified, 
compressed. The more complex the civiliza- 
tion the more there is to be done in a limited 
time. Abbreviation, while a poor weapon, is 
the best we have for the conquest of time 
and space. How to get things done in a 
limited time; short cuts and abbreviation, the 
application of the principle of intension. The 
amazing thing about our western civilization 
is its ability to conquer space and time. 

The great thing that lies behind American 
business is the urge to do something better 
than it has been done before and to do it 
quicker. American business, particularly in 
the past twenty-five years, has been governed 
by the principle of intension. This quality 
pervades the entire structure of American 
business. 


Bursting Tradition’s Shell 


S AN illustration, the writer is trying to 
get something done at the present moment. 
That is his business. With respect to the 
work in hand he is strictly limited in time as 
to its preparation and in space as to its 
length. Fulfilling the task is a matter of 
intension. The writer therefore cannot wander 
discursively. Where a thousand words might 
be employed to labor an idea a hundred must 
suffice. Where a dozen illustrations come 
crowding in, only one or two can be employed. 
The metaphysics of American business is 
to get a job done well and done quickly. If 
we can’t succeed in the old way we are ready 
to try something new. American business 
develops as a crab grows by bursting its old 
shell and casting it off. Liberation from the 
hard shell cf tradition—constant adaptation 
to new conditions, the principle of elasticity 
) to American business as contrasted 
with the principle of fixity which prevails 
among the older peoples of the seven seas. 


| [items experience may be measured in 


Prices are established by a 


In general, the peoples of the old world are 
born into a position of fixity, while the posi- 
tion of the men in-the new world is subject, as 
the railroad schedules put it, to change with- 
out notice. The life of the Oriental is 
cramped by a shell of custom and tradition. 
To cast one’s social and economic shell in such 
a country as India or China is a difficult and 
painful operation. In this country human 
relationships are determined more by contract 
than by status. The log cabin furnishes oc- 
cupants for the White House and the majority 
of our best executives come up from the 
ranks. 

So much is fixity a rule among ancient so- 
cieties that innovation, when it does take 
place, is concealed under the form of legal 
fictions. Among the ancient Romans a man 
could not better his social status by mar- 
riage except through the legal fiction of adop- 
tion. When the British introduced concrete 
dams, steam pumping plants and all the para- 
phernalia of modern broad scale irrigation into 
India, the natives by a legal fiction admin- 
istered the new system of irrigation accord- 
ing to supposed rules that had been laid down 
by priestly law-givers some thousands of years 
before. 

Let an illustration or two of business inertia 
be taken from the two oldest civilizations in 
Europe. Agriculture for 2,000 years has been 
the dominant occupation in the Italian penin- 
sula. The tillers of the soil since the Dark 
Ages have been wont to live in walled cities 
on the mountain tops as a refuge from feudal 
robbers and malaria. For a thousand years 
the job of tilling the fertile lands of the val- 
leys has been done at arm’s length by dwellers 
on the hill tops. 

Men no longer have to seek asylum in 
walled towns from feudal robbers and the 
modern world has learned how to deal with 
malaria. Yet this elemental problem of get- 
ting within reasonable striking distance of 
one’s work remains unsolved in the Italian 
peninsula—a commentary on social and oc- 
cupational inertia. 

The writer knows of but one agricultural 
locality in Italy in which the farmers live in 
detached houses on the soil they till. 

Some fifty years ago the basin of Lake 
Fucino in the Apennine Mountains was arti- 
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ficially drained by boring a tunnel through its 
granite rim. About the time this great en- 
gineering work was completed a violent earth- 
quake leveled every farm village in the neigh- 
borhood. It so happened that new houses 
were built on the new land artificially pro- 
vided. Thus it took a great engineering en- 
terprise and an earthquake to free the Italian 
peasant in this particular region from his oc- 
cupational strait-jacket. 

As the Italian farmer wears out his life 
uselessly in trudging up and down the hill 
slopes to perform his day’s work, so the Greek 
trader wastes an incredible amount of time 
and energy in his business transactions. For 
two thousand years trading in Greece has 
been done according to the traditions and prac- 
tices of the East. Time means nothing to 
the Oriental hence his merchandising is done 
on the principle of leisureliness rather than 
on the principle of abbreviation. An immense 
amount of time is thus wasted in palaver, cere- 
monial politeness and haggling over prices. 
The Greek business man having been born 
into this status is unable to extricate himself 
from it. 


Custom Controls Greek Trade 


MERICAN business is built on the principle 
4 4 of abbreviation which means obtaining a 
maximum turnover in a minimum time. Our 
idea of the fixed price is alien to commercial 
practice in Greece. Prices are established by a 
process of skilful fencing. Price thus be- 
comes a variable depending upon the skill of 
the bargainer rather than upon the quality 
of the goods. The Greek business man, so to 
say, is stuck in a rut. He is caught fast in 
his hard shell of custom and unable to throw 
it off. His life is dominated by the princi- 
ple of fixity rather than of flexibility. 

We get a proper perspective of American 
business by contrasting it with the practices 
of alien peoples. The quality of flexibility is 
a novel and exceptional thing in the history 
of world business. This amazing flexibility— 
the capacity to burst the old shell and cast 
it off—works itself out in infinite variety. An 
illustration or two may be cited of shifts in 
natural resources, occupations, manufactur- 
ing, distribution. 

As an illustration of shifts in natural re- 
sources, let us take the fisheries of Chesapeake 
Bay. An ancient statute in the Maryland 
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code forbids owners to feed their slaves with 
diamond-back tezrapin more than three times 
each week. This humane law takes us back 
to the time when diamond-back terrapin was 
so plentiful and so poorly esteemed that even 
the negro slaves were surfeited with eating 
terrapin. These creatures today sell for about 
one hundred dollars per dozen, and as a food 
rank in the estimation of epicures with Rus- 
sian caviar. 

Next came the oyster with enough native 
oysters in the beds of the Chesapeake to sup- 
ply our entire market. Today the natural 
beds are sadly depleted. Destruction crowds 
upon the heels of the industry. But for oyster 
“planting” and artificial conservation, the 
country would be facing an absolute shortage 
of oysters. As to fish, another natural sea- 
food crop, records show that as many as 
twenty-two million shad have been taken from 
the Potomac River, a Chesapeake tributary, 
in a single season. Six hundred thousand 
shad is about the best the season now af- 
fords, and “Chesapeake Bay shad” are now 
supplied the eastern markets by hauling them 
3,000 miles from California on ice. 


Muskrats Raised to the Purple 


Bor# the oyster and fish takings of the 
Chesapeake have decreased by 50 per cent 
in the past twenty years but within that time 
the soft shell crab business has waxed mightily. 
Soft crabs to the value of more than three 
million dollars were shipped from the little 
Chesapeake Bay port of Crisfield in the year 
1923. Crabs are now as savagely exploited 
as was the oyster in days gone by and in 
point of quantity the crab fisheries have fallen 
off by half in the last ten years. 

The river tributaries of the bay on its east- 
ern side are flanked by extensive fresh water 
marshes which in times past were considered 
practically worthless. Today acre for acre 
these marshes are as valuable as the best 
cultivated highlands of the state. These 
marshes are the natural habitat of short-legged, 
beady-eyed, amphibious little fur-bearing. ani- 
mals known as muskrats. These creatures 
breed from three to five times a year with 
from six to eight head to the litter. The 
unsuspicious and confiding muskrat is easily 
trapped. While in the old days these little 
animals were worth only a few cents in the 
market, good specimens today fetch as high 
as three or four dollars apiece. Costly fur 


‘coats put on the market as musquash or Hud- 
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son seal command fancy prices in the fashion 
centers of the world. Muskrat farming has 
thus become, through the dictates of feminine 
fashion, an extremely profitable business. 
With destruction running riot on the one 
hand, conservation and higher prices on the 
other, probably just as many men get a live- 
lihood and more wealth is being taken out of 
the Bay now than at any time in its history. 
The logical shift of course is toward conser- 
vation and restoration. Oysters are being 
cultivated through private enterprise on a 
broad scale as one would raise a crop of corn. 
Diamond-back terrapin are being farmed suc- 
cessfully. Measures are now mooting to pre- 
vent the wholesale destruction of hibernating 
crabs by winter deep-water dredging. 
Another illustration as to flexibility in the 
use of natural resources: Fifty or sixty years 
ago the saw mill men operating North Caro- 
lina pine were wont to complain that their 
business was threatened with extinction. All 
the good timber was being cut out. The 
grandchildren of these men are running big- 
ger and more profitable mills in exactly the 
same localities. The old-timer concentrated 
on heart pine cut from trees showing ring 
growth of at least a hundred years. The 
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mills today cut box lumber from saplings 
with a growth of only fifteen or eighteen 


years. 

The development of rail transport and the 
extension of trucking areas has created an 
enormous demand for box lumber. Mills 
find good profit in cutting young sap timber 
which forty years ago had no merchantable 
value whatever. Similarly gum timber which 
a generation ago possessed little or no stump- 
age value, has now become one of our most 
desirable woods. In the old days gum was 
regarded as a worthless wood chiefly because 
of its incorrigible habit of warping and try- 
ing to crawl all over the house when manu- 
factured into lumber. Manufacturers have 
learned how to treat this intractable wood. 
They boil the sap out of it with live steam 
before giving it a course in the dry kiln. The 
red gum is today one of the finest and most 
beautiful of our cabinet woods. Exquisite 
figures as delicate and capricious as the frost 
formations on a window pane are revealed 
in its grain when quarter sawed. Gum is 
sold in the market as satinwood and is the 
only American hard wood that successfully 
imitates Circassian walnut. As for walnut, 
our standard cabinet wood, the stump for- 
merly regarded as of no account is now rated 
as the most valuable part of the tree. The 
whorls of the stump provide the most beauti- 
ful and variegated patterns for walnut cabinet 
work. 

So it is that American genius for adapta- 
tion displays itself in varied forms. We never 
get through destroying. We never get through 
creating. Conservationists solemnly warn 
that we are prodigally running through our 
national endowment of raw material. But 
we turn and twist and apply our inventive 
and creative genius. Absolute exhaustion of 
a major raw material continues to dip be- 
yond the horizon and is never reached. There 
is something about the destruction of natural 
resources which carries within itself the seeds 
of construction and repair. Every generation 
makes a shift to develop latent and unsus- 
pected resources—to employ useful substi- 
tutes. No one need deny himself an extra 
hod of anthracite for fear that our coal re- 
sources may some day become exhausted. 


The Pick and Shovel Fadeout 


CCUPATIONAL adaptations. Where this 

country once developed muscularly with 
axe and saw and pick and shovel, it now grows 
on mechanical power. We build machines 
which do the work of a dozen men and do it 
better. It would be writing platitudes to re- 
view the story of occupational displacements 
by labor-saving machinery. 

Since the Lancashire spinners and weavers 
broke in pieces the new fangled machinery 
which threatened to displace them, intelligent 
western people see things differently. The 
needle woman in Hood’s plaintive “Song of 
the Shirt” would have no quarrel with an 
American sewing machine. Machine made, 
ready-to-wear garments furnish more work 
and better pay. Modern industrial life with 
its ingenious machines creates a dozen new 
trades for every ancient handicraft destroyed. 

As civilization becomes more complex, the 
accessories and paraphernalia of life multiply 
astoundingly. Old trades, such as spinning 
and weaving, tanning, brick making, pottery 
were few in number and extremely simple. 
New trades by the score are connected with 
such comparatively new products as rubber 
and sugar. Expanding in an infinite progres- 
sion are trades depending upon mechanical 
technique, chemical science, engineering skill. 
Along with these trades, spreading fanlike in 
infinite variety, are occupations arising out 
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of the tastes, caprices, fashions of hi 
ganized modern society—mannequins in gman 
Fifth Avenue modiste shops, tea-tasters | 
great import houses, tripe smellers in mes! 
packing establishments. : 

Occupations are created or destroyed by 
the whimsies of fashion—by changing ide, 
as to what constitutes value. The breath g 
fashion can elevate coarse monkey fur to te 
purple. Connoisseurs value at $4,009 a 
ragged Persian rug made four hundred year 
ago when a more serviceable floor Covering 
can be had for forty dollars made in 
delphia forty days ago. The value of gy 
monds exists in the imagination. If di 
should go out of fashion in Paris, 
or New York, the great Kimberley mines j 
South Africa would be compelled to shy 
down and the world would go on none the 
worse. 

We box the compass occupationally, Fig 
ing and hunting are the daily occupations gf 
the savage but among such highly civilizg 
people as the British and Americans they hay 
become amusements which only the leisy, 
classes may enjoy to the full. 


From Stable to Affluence 


ARISTOTLE in his Politics, writing a 
many centuries ago, observes that if 
tles could work by themselves and the plectg 
and zither could play by themselves we shoul 
need no more slaves. In Aristotle’s time th 















work of the world was chiefly muscular ay 
was done by slaves. While they went abou 
their daily tasks, other classes leisurely live 
on the fruit of their toil. In our westen 
civilization the man who does not works 
rather under ‘suspicion and there is more ani 
more work to be done despite the fact tht 
we have invented automatic looms to do ow 
weaving and electrically operated machines 
play our pianos. 

Within the past twenty years the livey 
stable managers, carriage drivers and wagon 
builders have been faced with extinction hy 
the automobile. Most of them went with th 
current instead of against it. Many a ma 
who made but a bare living in the old dayss 
a livery stable keeper has come into sudden @- 
fluence as a garage manager. While autome 
biles ana airplanes will never run the hom 
shoers entirely out of business there has best 
a falling off in a decade (1910-1920) of & 
per cent in the number of livery stable mar 
agers, 74 per cent in the carriage and had 
drivers, 58 per cent in the wagon and carriagt 
builders. On the other hand the number @ 
automobile factories has increased by 4% 
per cent, the number of chauffeurs by Sv 
per cent and the number of garage manages 
and keepers by 706 per cent. 

For purposes of illustration, manufactur 
ing and distribution may be considered from 
the same angle. They hang together, ones 
a complement of the other. Let the piano l 
taken as an illustration of the elasticity d 
American business on the side of manufac 
turing and merchandising. In the last t#@ 
years the piano industry has had to fight for 
its very existence. The scheme of Americ 
domestic life runs more and more counter 
the piano. Urban life becomes com 
into diminutive quarters, tiny a 
served with conveniences and comforts o 
of accumulated reservoirs of heat, 
power, water, ice, with super-refinements in# 
way of mechanical musical instruments of ® 
telligence brought in from various cent 
over a wire or through the ether. 
the ample leisure we had in earlier 
is yielding to the feverish activity of 4 
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highly keyed civilization. Young peope 
longer submit to the discipline of piano 
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‘tion of ready-made music in the phono- 
ee ead radio. ; Fourth, there is the com- 
in impact of modern amusements such 
as moving pictures, the automobile, the craze 
for outdoor sports. All this is enough to have 

‘shted the entire industry and thrust it back 
twenty years in development. But the piano 
business withal has suffered no retardation 
in its normal growth and today stands slightly 
above the average of all American industries 
including that of the phonograph. 

The compensatory factors are found in the 
rapid increase in national wealth and the 
growing pride in household ornamentation, but 
chiefly in the genius of the industry for adap- 
tation. The industry has consciously changed 
its merchandising methods to meet new con- 
ditions. In the old days the dealer sat in 
his shop and waited for the customer to come 
to him. Now he makes a shift to take the 
i the customer. 

Ween lying on its back is sent about the 
country in motor trucks. A tilt of the truck 
deposits the piano in an upright position at 
a customer’s front door just as a load of 
coal is dumped into the cellar shute. The 
truck driver is an Admirable Crichton — 
chauffeur, musician and salesman. He treats 
the prospective customer to a free musical 
exhibition and is graciously accorded permis- 
sion to leave the piano in the customer’s home 
until his return trip. It often happens that 
the piano becomes a permanent tenant. 
Pianos are thus sold to people who never 
dreamed before that they needed musical 
instruments. 

They are also sold as household ornaments 
to people devoid of musical'taste. An agent 
known to the writer succeeded in selling a 
piano to an old lady who for the past twenty 
years has been perfectly deaf. Similarly par- 
lor melodeons and enlarged crayon photo- 
graphs of deceased ancestors are sold by en- 
terprising traveling agents to some of the 
poorest families among the Negro popula- 
tions of our southern states. 

When the pace of industrialism is too fast 
a point is reached in which distribution is up- 
set. The remedy is either in slackened pro- 
duction or in improved methods of distribu- 
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of 6 tion. We look about us and find American 
mal- business employing novel devices, probing and 
hack exploring every nook and corner of the un- 
riage tried. The piano dealer, instead of concentrat- 
er of ing on a single instrument, will carry in his 
4h salesrooms side lines such as sheet music, 
$3 phonographs and radio outfits. The tobacco 
ager salesman carries not only cognate side lines 

such as pipes and patent cigar lighters but 
act men’s specialties such as safety razors, canes, 


fro umbrellas, toilet articles. We spent years 
getting away from the general store to the 
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specialty shop and now we are working back 
from the specialty shop to the genzral store. 
All is typical of the genius of American busi- 
ness for adaptation and change. 

This elastic quality of American business is 
one of the great secrets of its success and is 
precisely the thing which most distinguishes 
it from the business methods of older societies 
which are governed by tradition rather than by 
function. Take European architecture, for 
example. It develops through tradition. 
Buildings are constructed according to pre- 
cedents laid down by men who have gone be- 
fore, whereas American architecture strikes 
out alone and without precedent having as 
its goal the function for which the structure 
is intended. 


New Trades Built on Ruins of Old 


ABANK building in Vienna or Berlin might 

be used for a grocery store or a curio 
shop. Not so in the United States. A bank 
building is constructed for a particular purpose. 
Our office buildings are designed to meet the 
problem of abbreviation. In our great cities 
ground space is limited and the earth over- 
built. These buildings like stately pines shoot 
upward seeking light, air and a place in the 
sun. The architectural problem of verticality 
involving the conquest.of space and time has 
been solved in original fashion by American 
genius through the use of steel and concrete 
and the modern express elevator. 

Elasticity enables us to reerect through 
adaptation new business on the ruins of old. 
Huge factories of brick, glass and expensive 
machinery devoted to making the old-fash- 
ioned corset now are diverted to making elas- 
tic girdles, reducing garments, golf garters and 
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other articles demanded by an ever-changing 
age. Industries are laid in ruins by a breath, 
by ‘a whimsical change in feminine styles, a 
turn or a twist in human taste-creative 
achievement overnight and values mm the far 
corners of the globe go tumbling to ruin. 
Twenty-five years ago the indigo crop was 
worth twenty million dollars a year to India 
with the crude dye once fetching around $4 
per pound. Today the industry is in ruins. 
German research gave the world synthetic in- 
digo which sells for about 20 cents a pound. 

The back and fill of American business! 
The steady onrush of its general move- 
ment! The amazing development in the past 
twenty or twenty-five years! Motion picture 
industry rising from an insignificant peep show 
to the eighth industry of the country with the 
weekly film attendance in the United States of 
fifty million people! 

Twenty years ago electricity in the home 
was a luxury of the few. Today 60 million 
people in the United States are living in 
electrified homes and work in electrified fac- 
tories, offices and stores. 

Twenty-five years ago it was a novel thing 
to be able to convey energy from one point 
to another over a wire. Today we have super- 
power with its trunk-line transmission and big 
central lakes of power that flow freely in all 
directions. 

Ten years ago we produced less than 7 
million pounds of dyes. Last year we turned 
out nearly 94 million pounds. Where a de- 
cade ago we were importing 90 per cent of 
our dye requirements from Germany, today 
we are manufacturing at home 96 per cent 
of our needs. 

Twenty years ago our automobile industry 
was in its swaddling clothes. Today we are 
building over 93 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion. Of the 18 million cars and motor trucks 
in the entire world, 15 million are in the 
United States. One motor vehicle for every 
6.6 inhabitants in this country, one for every 
190 persons in Europe, one for every 5,116 
persons in Asia. 

American business surging forward, burst- 
ing old bounds—new blood in elastic arteries. 
Short cuts. Time-saving devices—the auto- 
mat, the safety razor, the elevator. In busi- 
ness we are not of the stuff that waits the 
lead of older nations. Our genius is creative 
rather than imitative. In jurisprudence we 
follow precedent; in business we strike out 
along bold and original lines. 

Abbreviation and elasticity! It is quicker 
and easier to turn a valve in a gas range than 
to lug a scuttle of coal up stairs and kindle 
a kitchen fire. 


“Where this country once developed muscularly 
with axe and saw pick and shovel, it now 
grows on mechanical power. We build machines 
which do the work of a dozen men and do it better’ 
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| Have We Enough Highway Floor Space? 


The Parking Problem from the Viewpoint of the Automotive Industry 7 


By ALFRED REEVES 
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for constructing enormous parking garages. 

Second, there is the short-period parker 
who forms by far the larger part of the 
motoring public and it is with this second 
group that we are most concerned. 

The man in the first classification who 
drives downtown in -the morning, who does 
not use his car for business during the day, 
will probably find it increasingly safe, satisfac- 
tory and necessary to keep his machine dur- 
ing this idle period in a motor terminal. 

Cars in this group are now being stored 
on the roofs of buildings, in basements, in 
open lots, and in mammoth parking garages, 
such as those now being erected in Detroit, 
which will accommodate several hundred cars 
each. In Chicago the motorists are urging 
the city to finance a self-supporting garag- 
ing shed. 

I believe that many municipalities will find 
such a plan to be a worth-while addition to 
its transportation facilities. At any rate, the 
parking terminal for all-day cars is a com- 
mercial possibility and these will be used 


a chief factor in transportation and the 
motorist is just waking up to that truth. 
Recently the question of where the owner 
is going to park his automobile, where, in 
short, he is to locate his transportation termi- 
nal, has become a more pressing issue. 

It is indeed demanding thought, and in call- 
ing for thought has occasionally created con- 
sternation. 

The situation, however, can be improved. 
There is a danger of regarding it as a vast 
problem, chiefly because hitherto it has been 
no problem at all. 

If, however, we will consider two factors 
in the motor terminal situation, it will be 
clear that engineering ability and scientific 
handling of traffic can meet city needs, with 
a minimum of discomfort, investment and 
readjustment. 

First, there is the all-day parker. 
there must.be stations or sheds. 


For him 
If enor- 


mous railway terminals have been possible, 
surely we need not be abashed by the need 


There are two aspects to the parking problem: Om 


is to take care of the cars that are abandoned in th 
business section of the city from morning until lt 


afternoon; the other is to provide space for the aut» © 


mobiles of women shoppers and other short-peridl 
parkers 


more and more by men who prefer to travd 


to and from their work in the heart of the city. 


by motor vehicle. 

The meeting of this situation is simply 
matter of adequate commercial enterprise 
of energetic attention by motor clubs. 

It is true that not all the cars in the ay 
could be accommodated in such _ terminal 
but it is also true that no such demand & 
ists. Going to and from the office is buts 
minor part of motor vehicle use, espec 
for the man or woman whose work is & 
doors during the day. The chief terminal 
quirements are of a temporary and in 
ual nature and hence relatively more simple 

To put it concretely, let us describe 
day of John Jones, realty operator: 

He leaves his house at eight o'clock, and 
arrives at his office at eight-thirty. He 
his car in front of the office while he 9 
over the morning’s mail. At nine o'clock: 
goes out to make a series of calls,-pa 
his car perhaps fifteen minutes in front 
each place. Perhaps he drives home for 
lunch, parking his car in front of 
residence. 

The afternoon is another series of calls and 
parkings, with a short period for the cat 
front of the office while he is closing Up 
ness for the day. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jones, who also has 4 @% 
is bringing it downtown and leaving # 
a time, perhaps for as much as 
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i t of the post office, the depart- 
—_ the beauty parlor, the confection- 
store. To —-, for sufficient parking 
i is essential. 
ig tad the user of an automobile must 
be able to leave his vehicle for a limited 
time before the various places where he has 
errands, just as the owner of the horse and 
required hitching posts. To hamper 
this type of parking would be regulation in 
favor of the limited few who can employ 
rs. The great mass of people owning 
the great majority of the cars will always find 
a way to accommodate limited parking. — 
When we consider that the railroad which 
brings in its trains temporarily must have 
enormous buildings to care for the massing 
and freight at one point, it becomes 
clear that the problem of arranging space for 
scattered motor vehicle transportation is rela- 
i more easy. 
al not Sseteinarily be self-adjusting. 
The railroad does not guess at the number 
of trains it will need, at the number of 
tickets it will sell, at the terminal facilities 
it will require. It keeps record of its ex- 
periences. 
Five Points Open to Study 


HE modern city must adopt some such 

constructive attitude towards its streets. 
We are to be congratulated on our good for- 
tune that conditions are not more chaotic. 

Every city of over 100,000 population and 
perhaps smaller should have a traffic admin- 
istrator who would determine these things: 


(a) On what streets are there insufficient park- 
ing spaces to accommodate the public? 

(b) Is this parking congesting traffic ? 

(c) In the congested areas, how many of the 
cars are all-day parkers? 

(d) Are there parallel streets which are not be- 
ing used to capacity ? 

(e) Are there bottle necks? 

Without a knowledge of these elementary 
points any city is merely guessing at its traffic 
ills 


These are not matters which should be 
placed on the shoulders of the police. 

We have unfortunately in most cities put up 
to the traffic officer the almost impossible job 
of trying to enforce parking ordinances which 
the public will not respect because it instinc- 
tively realizes that the ordinances usually have 
been adopted not in the light of understand- 
ing, but as gropings in the dark. 

There has been a good deal of unconsidered 
thinking concerning the congestion which 
parking creates. In many cases the theory is 
but a half truth. The greatest cause of con- 
gestion, which complicates parking and all the 
other phases of traffic, is that of bottle necks. 

In many cities such as Providence, there 
may be one main bridge or avenue leading 
out at one end of the city. When this be- 
comes choked up, the effect is felt back 
through all the streets of the city. Double 
lines of cars become jammed. Cars parked 
at the curb cannot get away and add further 
to the confusion, but the basic trouble is in 
the stoppage of the free flow of traffic. 

Keep it moving. That is the chief answer 
to the different elements in traffic and though 
it seems a contradiction in terms, it is the 
major answer to parking. 

Just as the railroad terminal escapes con- 
gestion through the dispatching and arrival 
of trains on time, which means better oper- 
atioa all along the line, so the efficient han- 
dling of traffic along the highways will mean 
fee Space at the curb and opportunities 
"The in and out of these spaces. 

broadening out of these bottle necks 
En- 


may call for rebuilding in our cities. 
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gineering experts realize that traffic is not 
now operated with anything like its maximum 
efficiency. Yet there are doubtless many sit- 
uations where only a surgical operation will 
work a cure. 

Such operations are certainly within the 
realm of the possible, the expected, and the 
desirable. 

When we increase constantly the popula- 
tion of our cities, we naturally expect to add 
to the facilities. 

We are likely to find in America that our 
municipalities are developing into a number 
of virtually self-contained neighborhood cen- 
ters, but regardless of this fact, I think we 
shall need widening of streets to accommodate 
conditions. 

While such engineering changes may ap- 
pear to be costly, the expenditure will be 
much minimized by the savings effected 
through better transit. Likewise it may be 
noted that no physical feat need seem stag- 
gering to a nation which can build the Panama 
Canal, can blast Hell Gate and can construct 
the Croton Reservoir. These comparisons 
suggest the problem at its maximum. Ac- 
tually, the situation can be remedied in many 
points, as suggested above, by one authorized 
individual in a given municipality. 

I have touched upon the question of traffic 
as a whole rather than the one phase of park- 
ing, because the questions are inseparable. 

Certain suggestions have been outlined. In 
closing one may predict what is likely to hap- 
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pen in the future. At present we are in the 
severest period of traffic congestion. Ten 
years from now we are quite likely to have 
twenty-five million motor vehicles on the road 
instead of fifteen million. That is Tegarded 
by some as a conservative estimate. 

We shall, however, know how to operate 
these cars better. There will be more high- 
ways, more city streets, better trained drivers, 
motor terminals for the all-day parkers, in- 
telligent routing of local traffic, detouring 
where necessary of through travel, scientific 
utilization of existing space. 

We are just beginning to handle this sit- 
uation, rather than letting it run itself. It 
is a job for every city, but it can be done. 

We need to bear in mind that the question 
of sufficient room on our highways might be 
calied the proper utilization of floor space. 
This space on our roads, however, differs 
from a floor in that it is not filled with per- 
manently stationary objects. In fact, it is 
occupied with objects which are either .ac- 
tually in movement or to be moved shortly. 

When we have determined the relation- 
ship of all these elements, we have a reason- 
ably clear picture of what needs to be done, 
of whether a community requires new facilities 
or simply better arrangement of its existing 
accommodations. 

Like most huge and apparently perplexing 
issues, this problem is understandable and 
conquerable when reduced to its essential 
elements. 


Are We Deserting the Rails? 


SOME startling fig- 
ures indicating that 
the people of the 
United States are deserting the railroads for 
the bus lines and private automobiles were 
presented by railroad men at two important 
hearings held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in September. One hearing was 
on the Pullman surcharge, the other on the 
reduced-rate scrip book. 

The figures were presented by the railroad 
men to show the losses in revenue they were 
sustaining by reason of this new competition. 
It seemed to be generally understood that it 
was not the relative cost of the two methods 
of travel that was causing the shift of busi- 
ness to the motors. Cost was an important 
factor, of course, but the facts indicated that 
the lines were facing an evolution in pas- 
senger transportation and that cost was not 
the controlling factor. 

They presented their figures as an argu- 
ment for the retention of their present rates 
on the ground that they were not earning 
the left-handed guarantee in the Transporta- 
tion Act. A reduction sufficient to get back 
the bus and automobile business was simply 
out of the question. They would be fortu- 
nate if the evolution had reached its peak 
and they were able to hold their present pas- 
senger business. 

Some of the railroad men were inclined to 
think that evolution was too strong a term 
to apply to the shift of business but they 
changed their minds when these figures were 
presented to the commission: 

Since January 1, 1924, 1,500 bus lines have 
been established and 5,400 busses, costing ap- 
proximately $30,000,000, have been purchased. 

Three examples covering different sections 
of the east were presented ‘to show the in- 
roads the busses were making. 

In 1916 the Norfolk & Western Railway 
sold 110,194 tickets, covering travel between 
Norfolk and Suffolk, Va. In _ 1923, only 
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29,168 tickets were sold. 

In June, 1916, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road sold 5,912 tickets for travel between 
Blanchester and Hillsboro, Ohio. In June, 
1924, 1,970 tickets were sold. 

In 1915, the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
sold 253,394 tickets for travel between Albany 
and Altamount, New York. In 1923, 179,331 
tickets were sold. 

To show the increase in private automobile 
travel the following illustrations were given: 

On August 23, 1924, the Atlantic City 
police counted 13,900 machines crossing the 
bridge that connects that resort with the main- 
land. 

On Sunday, August 10, the New Jersey 
state police counted 22,787 cars on the White 
Horse Pike. 

On September 4, 2,359 cars from twenty- 
three different states passed along the Na- 
tional Highway near Cumberland, Md., be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

Between June 26 and August 31, 1,800 
guests registered at the Fabyan House in the 
White Mountains. The automobile arrivals 
were from twenty-three different states and 
Canada and numbered 908, over half. 

The manager of the Crawford House, 
another prominent hotel in the White Moun- 
tains, reported that 85 per cent of his guests 
during the past summer arrived by private 
automobile. 

The manager of the Poland Springs hotel 
advised that 3,600 of his guests arrived by 
automobile and 556 by rail. 

The Mansion House reported 2,029 arrivals 
by automobile and 728 by rail. The motor 
arrivals, as indicated by their license plates, 
were from thirty-three different states and 
three Canadian provinces. 

The New York Central Railroad reported 
a decrease of 2,242,640 passenger train miles 
in 1923 against 1917, due to bus and private 
automobile travel. 
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A Business Innocent Abroad 


He Gets ‘“‘Straight from the Feed Box’’ Information on the German Republic 


N THE German Republic—The Duke 

of Coburg owned a deer forest in the 

Alpine foothills and was rather vain of 
the fact that the people all greeted him in 
passing. One day a native stalked by without 
a word or a glance. 

“Why not say a good-morning when you 
meet a man on the road?” the duke called 
to him. 

“Because I don’t happen to know the gen- 
tleman,” was the reply. 

“Well! I’m the Duke of Coburg.” 

“That so? It’s a fine job—take good care 
you don’t lose it.” ; 

Germany was, only a few years ago, full 
of families with fine jobs—family jobs—that 
are gone forever. Out at Potsdam, a city 
built around the royal and imperial court, 
a part of the ex-kaiser’s palace is occupied 
by Isadora Duncan’s dancing school. She 
pays rent the first of every month to the 
German Republic and all the nymphs and 
fairies can use the lawns and forests for out- 
door work when the weather is fine. From 
their windows they look down on the great 
court where, in the days of the fine jobs, the 
guard was changed every noon to the music 
of a regimental band. Quite a space from an 
imperial court to poses plastique. 

Tempelhof Field! There the great 

ceremonial parades were held; thirty 
thousand Prussian Guards, in the fullest 
of full dress, reviewed by the kaiser. All 
Berlin crowded around that plain to get a 
glimpse of their sovereign with his glit- 
tering staff, thousands of troops march- 
ing past at parade 
step. 
. Today the great 
parade ground is a 
confusion of what we 
call community gar- 
dens; hundreds of lit- 
tle shacks, each sur- 
rounded by a patch 
of potatoes, or cab- 
bages, or peas. Where 
the gardeners have 
not taken possession 
boys have made play- 
grounds. The long 
rows of barracks are 
used for temporary 
housing, or, desolate, 
are on their way to 
dilapidation. 

Once the greatest 
parade ground in the world—trumpets, flags, 
bayonets and sabres flashing in the sun, horses, 
music, the swing, and rhythm of marching 
men—now potato patches. That’s how thor- 
oughly those good jobs have been lost. 


Glory of Munich Untarnished 


N MY wanderings through the new republic 

I have found three Germans, _repre- 
sented by Berlin, the capital; Munich, a sec- 
ondary metropolis, and the rural, small town 
and farming community. They do not think 
along the same lines; they are as much alike 
as distant cousins with Berlin so far away 
that the relationship shows signs of disap- 
pearing. 

I had spent several weeks within 10 miles 
of the German-Austrian boundary, but the 
moment I entered a German car and crossed 
the border a change was apparent. Whatever 
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has happened to the German he has, out- 
wardly at least, lost none of his love of 
system and order. The cars—it was a Ba- 
varian train—were clean and the train on 
time. The crew were spic and span in bright 
blue uniforms, with double-breasted tunics 
that in cut and material would satisfy any 
reasonable major general. Very polite—a 
formal, snappy politeness that meant business. 

From the car window the farm houses 
and barns were large and substantial with 
every outward sign of prosperity; fields with- 
out a square yard of waste and alive with 
people at work, men, women and children. 
In places they were haying, and such hay! 
Everybody scratching away on hillsides, in 
ditches, and fence corners along the railway, 
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with scythes, rakes and forks. 
stopped to look at the passing train. 
ried, eager, gathering wisps of grass that would 


They hardly 
Hur- 
be left on any American farm. I watched 
them until dark. 

It’s hard to find fault with Munich. It has 
all of the physical properties that go to make 
a beautiful city, and more wide streets, plazas 
and parks than it really needs. An unruly 
river halves it, but they have managed to 
control it with some heavy engineering and 
made parkways of both banks. Evidently 
they were also able to put a restraining influ- 
ence on the architectural expression of the 
property owners, for the properties in size 
and style of buildings show few violations. 
Streets are clean and well paved. 

Physically, Munich shows no more signs 
of war depression than Minneapolis or De- 
troit. Driving over the city you would never 
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know there had been a war. Art is its pe 
cipal industry. I have before me an gq 
list of public museums and exhibitions, 
paintings, but including porcelain, tape 
glass and historical collections—thirty-two g 
them. With the city having recently coq 
into possession of palaces that are now wig 
out tenants, the list threatens steady grow) 

“Art is a passion with these people” 
friend who lives in Munich told me, “and 
reflected in everything the city produgg 
Art and its by-products is what the cp 
munity has for sale. A man came to pq 
these rooms and he took an hour of & 
own time to talk me out of the color sche 
I had in mind; he couldn’t bear to seep 
go wrong.” 

Six or eight dealers in paintings in @ 
block and as many more in the next. The 
are as many picture shops in Munich as the 
are drug stores in Cleveland. I can 
see who paints them, but what is beyond» 
is who buys one-tenth of them. When its 
not a picture dealer using good space its 
probably a merchant of old furniture, or¢ 
reproductions—they tell you very frank 
whether they are old or new. 


Medieval Armor While You Wait 


i bos make very wonderful ancient armg, 
full suits, battle-scarred if you specif 
Reasonable, too; almost anyone can afford; 
set of ancestral, metal clothing in the frat 
hall at their prices. Right now there is som 
thing of a boom in ships’ models, three g 
four centuries old. The town was sold # 
of ‘“Mayflowers” when I was there; “Sani 
Marias” are secon 
in demand. I expe 
to see ships’ modé 
a part of every Ame 
ican household, 4 
the bioscope wa 
thirty years 
Theology student 
will be selling then 
from door to doori 
vacation to makt 


oo. their way 

» ae the seminary. 

However prosper 
ous the city may 


have seemed to mi 
a visitor, the bust 
ness men Sal 
had had a bad yea 
“The buyers from 
other countries have not been here and its 
late for them to come,” one told me. “Ot 
prices have been too high, for one thing. We 
have tried everything to attract the fore 
buyer and the tourist, but the year has beens 
failure. Nothing indicates it more de 
than our music and opera festival. After# 
year of preparation with almost as much tim 
for advertising it all over the world, the a 
diences were made up of our own citizens 
a sprinkling of professionals from other cou 
tries. When we sell our merchandise in Ger 
many it means long credit and nobody 8# 
position to give it. Our only chance for 
money is from the outsider and he staje 
away. It looks like another hard ywintet 
The opera house, built shortly before & 





war, is small, so far as the auditorium? 
concerned—only 1,200 seats, all on one fost 
with no boxes on the sides. But every se 
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one. The orchestra is hidden and 

: rformance the auditorium is in 
we bowtie I heard “Tristan and Isolde,” 
which the critic for the London Times praised 
in highest terms. What impressed me was 
the subdued tone in the whole production, 
orchestra, scenery and acting. The musicians 
never seemed to strive for volume; the stage 
settings and costumes were in soft colors; 
the singers seemed interested in quality rather 
than force. In the second act, the love scene 
of Tristan and Isolde, the stage was almost 
dark with the two figures hardly discernible. 
Tristan did not wrestle with Isolde. Isolde 
did not pull and haul Tristan up and down the 
stage. It was a production I wish every opera 
manager in the world could have seen. I asked 
my friend in Munich who was responsible 
for this revolutionary example of good taste 
jn staging, conducting, singing and acting. 

“You noticed the softening, the subdued 
in it, did you?” she said. “No one man is 
responsible—it’s the result of what has hap- 
pened to the Germans. It’s a new spirit that 
has come to all of our painting and archi- 
tecture as well as music since the war. I be- 
lieve it indicates the change in the German 
cosmos more than anything I could tell you.” 

That sounded interesting and reasonable 
and I was willing to accept it—did accept it 
until the next week when I went to a play, 
all ready for another example of toning down. 
What I got was as fine a demonstration of 
ranting and shouting as I have heard since 
the long ago days of the lamented Robert 
Downing in “Spartacus,” when he exploded, 
“Ye call us sahlaves, and well ye may!” After 
that line there were always two or three run- 
aways among the hacks standing outside of 
the opery house. 

No, the soft effects of the Munich opera 
have not yet penetrated to the German theater; 
nor do I think they are necessarily a reflection 
of the postwar change in the national charac- 
ter. Lam sorry, too; it was a nice idea. 


Proud, Clean and Orderly 


THs south German capital has a 
charm that is absent in some of 
the sister cities. It is 
a proud city, but with 
this pride goes also a 
conspicuous self-re- 
spect. The _ streets, 
buildings, shops and 
public places are clean 
and well maintained, 
as are those of many 
other communities. But 
Munich goes where 
others do not follow. 
The streets are clean 
at night—clean and 
safe. Night life is not 
favored here; the 
Munchener still believes that home is a good 
Place after half-past ten. Have a good time, 
yes, but be decent about it. 

A Nationalist meeting was advertised to 
observe a national holiday of the pre-1914 
time, a victory in the war of 1870-71. Of 
course, I had no business there, so I bought 
a ticket early and near the speakers’ plat- 
form. I expected a counter celebration on 
the part of the radicals and was fully pre- 
pared—identification card, passport, instruc- 
tions about shipping the body—to having a 
paving block bounced off my head. It was 
: d in a great hall, adjacent to a brewery— 
reweries all have handy convention halls as 
pt of the plant. Everybody sat at long ta- 
€s where beer, or coffee, and food could 

ordered. 


The principal speakers were Otto von Bis- 
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marck, grandson of the Bismarck, and Count 
Bothmer, commander of the Bavarian army 
in the World War. A third of the audience 
consisted of women. Several tables were 
lined with ex-officers, all in full uniform, with 
decorations and sabres. Bismarck, who spoke 
first, is a dark, fat little man, horn-rimmed 
glasses, with a rather shrill voice and a way 
of interpolating, “Now, Ladies and Gentle- 
men” between every sixth and seventh sen- 
tence. He is a member of the Reichstag 
and head of a young men’s national league 
of modified monarchistic tendency. His 
theme was that the future of Germany was 
in the hands of the young men and women 
and that they could accomplish anything only 
by looking forward. He read most of his ad- 
dress, which was of a mild, professorial nature. 
I may be permitted to say here that there 
was nothing about the grandson—nothing— 
to suggest the grandfather. 


Toe Holds and Sangerfests 


NEAT came the young man who read a 
poem, original, I think. Music and then 
the former Bavarian field marshal, perhaps 70, 
white of hair and beard, spare figure, in spite 
of his full uniform, looking much like an 
old-fashioned Congregational minister. 

He put on his glasses and read about the 
days of 1870. Almost his only reference to 
the present was that the hardest blow of the 
Versailles treaty was the clause forbidding 
a system of universal military service in 
Germany. By that, he said, the German 
people were deprived of teaching their youth 
the principles of duty, service and discipline. 
I asked a man sitting next to me what form 
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of training would be used in place of the 
old compulsory service. 

“Athletics strongly organized,” he answered. 
“We have always had our gymnastic socie- 
ties, but now we are going in for football, 
boxing and track athletics for the young 
people and are trying to apply your American 
system of training gradually. Your training 
system means discipline and self-control and 
self-denial. It comes at the right time in 
a young man’s life. It will do something 
to replace what we had in our military 
training.” 

All Europe is going in for athletics, but 
it’s going to take time. In Florence I was 
looking on at a track meet. Event: high 
jump. As one contestant’s number was called 
he trotted out in regulation track costume. 
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From somewhere he produced a pocket comb 
and ran it through his black, silken hair, be- 
fore making the jump. No one attacked him. 

In Osnabruck, a city in western Germany, 
I saw a poster announcing a grand evening 
of “box-fighting” and wrestling. The first 
event was a song, “At the Mill,” by the 
Mannerchor. Next, middleweight box-fight, 
number of rounds not stated, followed imme- 
diately by the men’s singing society giving 
“Whispering Forest.” After that, athletic 
poses. I had not the heart to read any fur- 
ther. Some day I hope to see some fistic pro- 
moter put on an “evening” in America with 
a singing society coming on between bouts. 

By 10 o’clock the meeting was over, the 
ex-officers in their brilliant uniforms, swords 
and helmets, climbing into street cars and 
digging under their long gray coats for their 
fares. It had all been quiet, peaceful, dull 
toward the end. But I had seen a mass meet- 
ing of those called reactionary. 

As for Munich, if I were sentenced to Ger- 
many, I would ask the judge to designate this 
pleasant old-new city, with its music, its mu- 
seums, libraries and its friendly, well-con- 
ducted people, as my place of confinement. 
Either that or I should not serve my term. 

Now, on to Berlin, again through a pros- 
perous country with everybody at work. 
They are working in Germany. 

Frankly I cannot be just to the capital of 
the German republic. The train arrived at 
10 at night and I had been reading a Nurn- 
berg paper with a review of the work of the 
American committee for the aid of German 
children, here known as “Amerikanischen 
Komitee fur deutsche Kinderhilfe,” announc- 
ing a public meeting of gratitude. It said that 
at the highest point of the work, in 
May and June, 1924, 1,119,000 meals 
had been served from 374 central 
kitchens and 4,493 branches. Public 
meetings were to be held at noon on the 
following Saturday to offer thanks “to 
the American people for their 
mighty rescue work, so rich in its 
blessings.” And then I landed in 
the famous city of Berlin. 


Berlin Night Life 


T THE hotel a 
manufacturers’ 
association was having 
a public dinner where 
the president of the re- 
public was to speak. 
Men and women in 
evening clothes, a great 
dining-room lined with 
tables — music and 
flowers. Perfectly 
proper; you would not 
expect them to wear 
overalls and eat at a 
lunch cov ter. Six 
years sin : the war 
ended! Still, I had 
just read that Nurnberg report and I decided 
to go up the street for the dinner they did 
not serve on the train. 

Two blocks away, Friederichstrasse, and at 
night. A mile of restaurants, cafes, wine 
rooms, cabarets, dance halls, flash theaters, 
transient hotels and processions of young 
girls—scraggly furs and sheer stockings— 
padding along with a glance for every pass- 
ing man. Barkers in front of restaurants, 
cabarets and theaters; next performance at 
12 o'clock, this ticket will admit you free. 
The Black Cat, Moulin Rouge, Montmartre, 
Maxim’s—everyone guaranteed an imitation 
of the real thing, anyone could be trans- 
ferred bodily to a shack oil town or mining 
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camp and feel himself thoroughly at home. 

“There’s no money loose, then who sup- 
ports this night life?” I asked an American 
who lives here and knows Berlin. 

“No one. It’s not supported. It’s busted 
and knows it,” he said. “Go into any one of 
those places of wild enjoyment, one of those 
midnight second performance _ theaters. 
You'll go alone, so far as I’m concerned. 
The merriment brings me to tears.” 

“How do they exist?” 

“That’s another Berlin puzzle I haven't 
solved. Cheaper to run than to close up, 
I suppose. It’s the dregs—the scrap of Ber- 
lin’s night life in the big days before 1914.” 

Yes, I went. Vaudeville with a dancer 
“formerly of the Royal Opera” as star, a 
beauty ballet and “the funniest man in Ber- 
lin” dian the comedians. The audience 
sat at tables, in number almost as many as 
on the stage. Most of them appeared to be 
there for a rest. The dancer, “formerly of 
the Royal Opera,” was an unhappy old lady; 
the comedian showed that he considered the 
situation hopeless. At the intermission 
everybody was invited to go to the bar and 
dance, and nobody went. It was, all in ail, 
as merry as a creditors’ meeting or a surgical 
operation. 

The Germans are the great students and 
teachers of modern psychology. Strangely, 
they do not apply it. This chunk of mining 
camp life in the heart of the city can only 
give unpleasant impressions to the visitor and 
have bad effect on the Berliners themselves. 
Certainly, it can in no way be of profit to 
the community. Why let it exist? What a 
chance for a real clean-up mayor in that 
town. And how the people—the 99 per cent— 
would thank him after the first year or two 
of abuse. The effect on me, average tourist, 
was to have me plan to shorten my siay; I 
thought longingly of Munich and of the pub- 
lic thanksgiving meetings in Nurnberg. Un- 
gracious of me, yes. At the same time Ber- 
lin is not fair to itself; it puts its worst foot 
forward. 


From Christmas Trees to Cabarets 


tery years ago it was a provincial capital 
with the only visitors those who came on 
business and Russians stopping over on their 
way to Paris. William I, a quiet old house 
father, with beautiful side whiskers, who let 
Bismarck and Moltke have full charge of 
the operating department, was emperor. He 
-used oil lamps ii his work room and turned 
down the wick when he left the room. Half 
the court walked tc the opera in galoshes. 
Eleven o'clock was late. State dinners were 
served at 5 in the afternoon. Berlin’s one 
great day of the year was Christmas Eve, 
when the plaza in front of the palace was 
brightened with Christmas trees and hun- 
dreds of candles. The town turned out for 
the great sight and joined in carols before 
going home. 

With the creation of the empire in 1871 
the new capital began to boom, but much 
of the old simplicity remained until the last 
kaiser came to the throne and almost over 
night Berlin decided to be “cosmopolitan,” 
meaning wide open—in one jump from Christ- 
mas trees to cabarets, from 5 o’clock dinners 
to 5 o’clock breakfasts. Personally, I have a 
right to the opinion that the German tore a 
ligament or bowed a tendon in that leap. He 
was never built for that kind of athletics. 

Berlin today; is not- an attractive place. 
It is a thoroughly commercial city built 
around and between parks and palaces. The 
architecture is heavy, much of it in the mod- 
ern German lines suggesting massive for- 
tresses. All of it is gray. With a garrison 


of 50,000 beautifully uniformed troops pa- 
rading on all occasions the somberness was 
relieved. Today there are neither troops nor 
the glitter that goes with an imperial court. 
It’s like a theater with the scenery set, but 
lacking actors and orchestra and footlights. A 
sad sight. 

As for business, everybody is busy looking 
for it. 

“I can sell this stock in a week if I'll give 
credit, but I can’t get money for anything,” 
a merchant told me. 

I had priced a hat in a shop around the 
corner—six dollars. In this man’s window 
I saw the same kind for $4.25. 

“We have no price standard,” he explained. 
“When we suddenly changed from a billion 
marks as a unit to the one mark renten 
basis, we couldn’t bring ourselves actually to 
mark down in the same proportion. I am 
probably too low, and the other fellow is too 
high. I know. We haven’t orders to liquidate 
stocks. I honestly don’t know what my goods 
are worth, but I do know that I can’t get real 
money for them.” 


The Impatient Bill Collector 


N AMERICAN woman in Berlin told me 
she had bought a coat on her way to the 
train, but was twelve dollars short of the 
price. The merchant told her to take the 
garment and pay the balance on her return. 
When she came back a week later, she was 
told that a man was downstairs to see her 
on an urgent matter. It was the collector; 
he had been there since 8 in the morning. 
She paid him, but protested about his anx- 
iety and impatience. 

“Madam,” he said, “it isn’t anxiety—it’s 
necessity. We go whenever we have the 
slightest hopes of collecting something. We 
actually need this money today to help meet 
our payroll.” 

“Germany is overstocked with manufac- 
tured merchandise,” a financial man told me. 
“There is money—a lot of it—but it is not in 
circulation. Our instructions to customers are 
to move their stocks and take their losses. 
The big houses started long ago, but the 
smaller ones still hope to realize something 
above costs and ask for credits to tide them 
over meanwhile. How in the world can they 
figure it when they know they have to pay 
25 and 30 per cent interest? It’s our policy 
to try to carry those who are earnestly meet- 
ing conditions, but at the same time we are 
drawing in steadily. In this bank here” (it 
was an important branch of an institution 
known the world over) “we have reduced 
the number of employes from 200 to 120 in 
eight months and there will be further cuts, 
just as we are cutting our business.” 

“But Germany seems to be in such excel- 
lent physical condition, cities, farms, factories, 
streets and roads, public buildings,” I sug- 
gested. “Even now new buildings and shops 
are going up, all of the most substantial 
character. On the surface the country ap- 
pears to have money.” 

“It has money. There’s a lot of stocking 
money in Germany,” he said very frankly. 
“What it lacks is credit—credit abroad and 
at home. That’s what must be reestablished.” 

“What about the financial conditions of 
Germany as relates to its interna! debts?” 
I asked. “By the depreciation of the old 
mark you have relieved yourselves of every 
internal public debt, national, provincial and 
municipal. It seems to me that alone places 


you in a better financial condition than that 
of any other European country.” 

“Yes, if we want to sacrifice any chance 
of regaining our credit,” was his answer. “If 
the German people as a nation hide behind 
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the depreciation of the mark in order to 
wipe out their honest debts, then are 
repudiationists and will have to pay for it 
indirectly in the long run. The present gov- 
ernment passed a law providing that debts 
wiped out by depreciation shall be paid on 
a basis of 15 per cent of the face by 1939 
Is that paying honestly? Why shouldn’t the 
next government in power change it to 49 
per cent, or 5 per cent or nothing? Ger. 
many is in position to pay its honest 

and to meet the reparations. That’s the task 
that is ahead of it and the sooner the 

and the government accept the situation the 
nearer we'll be to sound conditions, 

“The German is a saver; he’s by nature g 
property owner. Millions of our people 
their savings in government, state and 
securities. Now they’re offered 15. per cent 
as settlement. Are those people going to be. 
lieve in government? We are now aski 
the people again to turn their savings over 
to the government. They are putting it ip 
their socks. 

“The Dawes plan is the beginning of Ger. 
many’s opportunity to reestablish its credit 
before the world. That same plan 
modified could have been carried out by Ger. 
many itself three years ago had people con. 
fidence in their government. And at 6 per 
cent! How? By means of a national mort 
gage on lands, at 10 per cent of the value 
No one would have felt it and we would 
have been two years farther on our way to 
stability. The money could have been raised 
in Germany. It’s here and it will come out 
when we show that we intend to pay a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar at home and abroad, 
The world knows we can work. Work anda 
reestablishment of our reputation for hon- 
esty—that’s credit—will bring us back.” 

My only comment is that his attitude sur- 
prised me. 


Germany’s Drag with the Stork 


AND THEN to the country. I spent a week 
in a farming community a few miles from 
the Dutch border. Two of the farmers I 
visited were building brick additions to their 
houses. All seemed prosperous and content, 
all worked from daylight to dusk. A Stinnes 
power line ran through the district and the 
farms I stopped at had electric lights with 
motors for washing machines and farm mills. 
And large families! 

An American acquaintance in Berlin is 
slightly crazy with the idea that the Ger 
mans have discovered the secret of pre 
determination of sex. 

“Don’t you take my word for it,” he pro- 
tested. “Make your own inquiries and youll 
see that this country is raising boys since the 
war—nothing but boys.” 

The inn-keeper in the village of 800 where 
I was staying said something about his family 
one evening. 

“How many children have you?” I asked. 

“Twelve—nine boys and three girls.” 

The next morning I stopped at a fa 

“You brought me luck,” was the farmer's 
greeting. “Just three hours ago a new boy 
came into the house.” 

“Congratulations! 
make?” 

“Six boys and one girl.” 

After that I quit asking. I do not want t 
be tempted to join my friend in his delusion. 


How many does that 





Editor’s Note—The next stop is Veedeet 
In the January issue, Mr. Schott writes 
the ancient city of the doges the 
movement that is on foot there to 
the storied gondolas with medern sea- 
taxicabs. 
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A Platform of Business Principles | 
By The President of the United States . 


Tore: is an organization formed to pro- 
mote the economic welfare of the 


United States. In its purpose it is thor- 
representative of American life. It 

has its headquarters at Washington, in order 
that it may the better cooperate with the 
ent for the purpose of securing the 

results desired. It is my purpose to 
lay before you briefly some of the 


assumption of the obligations of others, which 
have been created without our authority and 
in which we have no direct interest. Under 
our Constitution we cannot, by treaty, pledge 
or limit the future action of the Congress. 
But we have not refused to help, we have not 
refused to cooperate, we have not refused to 


could never be brought without our consent, 
but to which international disagreements 
could be voluntarily submitted for settlement. 
We stand committed to the policy of inter- 
national conferences, as specific occasions 
arise, to consider definitely stated interna- 
tional problems, to provide further limitation 
of armaments and to propose plans 

for the codification of international 





policies pursued by the present Gov- 
ernment, which tend to contribute 
to that end. 

It is my opinion that a true eco- 
nomic development of our country 
can only rest upon the broad foun- 
dation of ministering to human 
welfare. It can only be promoted 
through honor and justice. It must 
contribute to peace abroad, and must 
be supported by security, industry, 
economy, charity, education and re- 
ligious convictions at home. It can- 
not thrive upon sectionalism or 
privilege but must take into consid- 
eration all quarters of the land and 
all the elements of society. It must 
provide not only quantity in produc- 
tion but equality in distribution. 
And it must-nourish that most pre- 
cious product of all human activity 
which we designate as character. 

I am in favor of all the arts of 
peace, but I cannot be oblivious to 
the fact that the most miserable 
failure which a 





ALKING to the Eastern Division of the 

United States Chamber of Commerce three 
weeks before he was elected President for a 
full term, Calvin Coolidge laid down his ideas 
of the relations of the Federal Government to 
business. Now that he is President, he will have 
four full years in which to carry out the ideas 
he then expressed. In the belief that the things 
he said then are worth repeating and worth 
keeping by business men, we step aside from 
our usual custom and here present the main 
parts of his address. 


Mr. Coolidge himself summed them up most 
effectively in the closing paragraph: 

“The Government can help to maintain peace, 
to promote economy, to provide a protective 
tariff, to assist the farmers, to leave the people 
in the possession of their own property, and to 
maintain the integrity of the courts. But, after 
all, success must depend on individual effort.” 

—TuHeE EpIror. 


law. But this Government is op- 
posed to the discussion in any in- 
ternational body or conference of 
questions which concern our own 
purely domestic affairs. 

Personally, I view with favor the 
attempt to devise constitutional 
covenants which would look to the 
outlawing of aggressive war. We are 
opposed to the cancellation of the 
debts due to us from abroad and 
shall continue to seek their further 
liquidation. Now, does not this pre- 
sent a consistent, practical and ef- 
fective foreign policy based on com- 
mon sense? ... 

The prosperity of the people is 
intimately bound up with the finan- 
cial policy of the Government. A 
considerable but disorganized num- 
ber of people exist who are willing 
to talk about economy in public 
expenditure. There are a very few 
who, in addition to talking about it, 
are willing to act and vote for the 
actual practice of economy. But 
spread all over the land there are 
thousands upon thousands of organi- 








The Need of = government can 
Order and inflict upon the 
Security people is the 


lack of order 
and security. Unless a government be strong 
enough to maintain public confidence in the 
observance of the orderly processes of law, 
we not only have no economic development, 
but an immediate cessation of all enterprise 
and a substantial destruction of all values. 

There have been wide stretches of territory 
and entire nations in some parts of the earth 
blessed with the richest of natural resources 
that have never been able to make any finan- 
cial progress, because in them there has been 
no accumulation or investment of capital, 
since there was no safety to rely on for life 
or property. We cannot be oblivious to all 
human history. We must have local police 
Protection, supported by such an army and 
navy as will insure domestic tranquillity at 
home and a wholesome regard for the rights 
of our citizens abroad. We do not maintain 
armed forces as a threat or menace to any 
except wrongdoers. With us they are purely 
instruments of peace and good order. 

We have a well- 
defined foreign pol- 
ity known of all 
men who will give 
it candid considera- 
tion. It has, as its 
foundation, peace 
with independence. 
We have abstained 
the 
League of Nations 
pcg _ the pur- 

 6Of =avoidin 
Political satangl 
ments and commit- 
ting ourselves 'to the 


act, whenever circumstances have arisen un- 
der which we could render assistance. 

An outstanding example of such action on 
our part are the treaties which resulted from 
the epoch-making Washington Conference. 

Another is our participa- 


Dawes Plan _ tion in the London Con- 
Earnest of ference, which resulted 
Good Faith in the adoption of the 


Dawes Plan, for the 
financing of which our private citizens sub- 
scribed many times over the amount nec- 
essary to float the German loan. All these 
acts have been practical, effective methods 
for the restoration of Europe. We propose 
adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, under any desired con- 
ditions or limitations which may seem prac- 
tical and which, it can reasonably be anti- 
cipated, would be agreed to by other in- 
terested nations. Such action would give 


our support to a tribunal before which we 





zations ceaselessly clamoring and 

agitating for government action that 
would increase the burden upon the taxpayer 
by increasing the cost of government. 

To my mind, the practice of public economy 
and insistence upon its rigid and drastic en- 
forcement is a prime necessity of the people 
of the United States. In fact, the necessity 
is world-wide. That nation which demon- 
strates that it has sufficient self-control to 
adopt this course will immediately become 
the leader in the financial world. That lead- 
ership is easily within American grasp. But 
to secure it requires prompt action and con- 
stant and increasing vigilance. 

Recent compilations disclose that the year- 
ly cost of national and local governments 

has reached the stagger- 

We Must Cut ing sum of over $10,- 

Taxes, Local 000,000,000. The Na- 

and Federal tional Government pays 
out one-third, the local 
governments two-thirds of this. This is about 
the sum that all the American farmers receive 
for all their output 
fora year. It is 93 
per cent of all wages 
and salaries of in- 
dustrial plants in 
the census of man- 
ufactures. It rep- 
resents about $1 out 
of each $6 of the 
national income... It 
would require the 
entire .earnings of 
nearly 7,000,000 
wage earners em- 
ployed at a rate of 
$5 per day. In-1913 
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to the National Government. 


the state and fed- 
eral tax bill was 
only $2,194 ,000,000. 
In 1903 the per 
capita tax was 
about $17; now it 
is almost $100, 

It is stated that 
while in 1913 the 
farmer’s tax bill 
was $624,000,000, it 
had risen in 1922 to 
$1,436,000,000. In 
1892 railroad taxes 
were $209 per mile. 
In 1922 they were 
$1,241 per mile. In 
other lines of business this increased burden 
was even greater. It is no wonder that, under 
these almost despotic exactions, the morale 
of the country began to break down. Its 
vitals were eaten out. Business began to lan- 
guish; agriculture proved unprofitable; banks 
found themselves with paper which they 
could not collect, and after a lingering effort 
many of them had to be closed; railroad 
earnings dropped to less than three-quarters 
of one per cent. 

But even these enormous taxes have not 
met public requirements. The state and na- 
tional debt has risen to the stupendous sum 
of about $32,000,000,000. Local governments 
last year increased their bonded indebtedness 
by over a billion dollars. 

The present policy of the Government has 
been to pay off the national debt and reduce 
the national expenditures. Since June 30, 
1921, the National Government has reduced 
its yearly expenditures about $2,000,000,000. 
It has paid off about two and three-quarters 
billions of dollars of its debt and reduced 
its annual interest by over $130,000,000. It 
is estimated that the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, by these actions, have been relieved each 
day by about $6,000,000. 

It is anticipated that, in spite of some new 
items of cost, the budget of next year can 
be considerably less than the appropriations 
of the present year. If the tax burden has 
been high, the National Government has been 
making every possible effort for retrench- 
ment. In 1920 the per capita tax was nearly 
$54, in 1924 it was under $30, and by 1926 
it should be under $27. That means that, 
so far as the National Government is con- 
cerned, the burden of taxes has been cut 
approximately in two. 

A policy of economy has as its sole object 
the benefit of all the people. Just prior to 
elections a great deal of talk is made about 

the taxes of the poor 

Taxes Must Not and the rich. It can fair- 

Crush ly be said that the Na- 
Enterprise tional Government does 

not tax the earnings of 

the poor family. Earnings of $2,500 are en- 
tirely exempt, and on $5,000 they would pay 
but $37.50. The claim can scarcely be made 
that the poor are obliged to pay direct taxes 
All talk then 
about taking direct taxes off the rich and 
leaving them on the poor is simply mislead- 
ing. But every student is well aware that 
the public in general, which is mostly made 
up of people of moderate means, do and must 
indirectly pay the expenses of the Government. 

The great corporations, the banks, the rail- 
roads—all the great incomes—do and must 
collect their money from the people. All 
our food, clothing, shelter and fuel pay a 
tax to the Government, and the people who 
earn the wages of the nation do and must 
pay these taxes when they buy these neces- 
saries. This simple fact determines what 
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must be a sound policy of taxation. It should 
be at a rate which will produce the largest 
amount of taxation from large incomes, and 
by doing the utmost to stimulate enterprise 
and business afford the wage earners ample 
employment with good pay, in order that they 
may the better bear the burden of indirect 
taxation. 

All experience shows that a larger amount 
of money can be collected from large incomes 
at a moderate rate than at a high rate. 
When the rate is too high, large incomes dis- 
appear, leaving all the burden of taxes on 
the wage earners and people of small means: 
Getting all we can out of the rich by making 
the rates moderate and stimulating business 
to provide work and increase the earnings 
of the poor seems to me to be the common- 
sense method of taxation. The estimated in- 
come and expenses of the Government for 
the coming fiscal year indicate that we can 
have a further reduction in taxes. But we 
can only secure this result by continuing our 
policy of drastic economy. 

A very material part of our revenue comes 
from the tariff, which is now running at the 
rate of about $550,000,000 per year. This 
is notwithstanding the fact that we have the 
lowest tariff which the Republican Party has 
enacted since 1890, and that it is even lower 
than the Democratic tariff of 1894. Nearly 
57 per cent of our imports are on the free 
list, while the average duty on all imports 
is less than 15 per cent. Under it, in spite 
of prophecies to the contrary, our foreign 
trade has greatly increased. In 1921 it was 
less than $7,000,000,000, in 1923 it was nearly 
$8,000,000,000 and is now running at about 
that rate. 

It has been constantly asserted that what 
the farmer buys is protected and what he 
sells is not protected. Almost everything 
that is used in the business of farming as a 
matter of fact is on the free list, while almost 
everything that the farmer raises is protected, 
from the nuts and citrus fruits of the Pacific 
Coast, through the sugar, grain and animal 
products of the central west, to the dairy and 
tobacco products of the east. Without such 
protection many of these farm products would 
be destroyed by foreign competition. 

When we turn to our industrial life, we 
find that the wages both in rate and buying 
power of the American workman are more 
than twice that of the best paid foreign 
labor. Compared to 1913, the advance in the 
wages of union labor is 99 per cent, while 
in the ordinary living costs it is only about 
69 per cent. American industry cannot exist, 
American wages cannot be paid, the American 
standard of living cannot be maintained with- 
out a protective tariff. 

A most significant comparison has been 
made of wages paid by a concern operating 
in this country and abroad, making the same 
products with exactly the same equipment, for 
the month of August. The average eight- 
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hour wage is as fg, 
lows: Italy $0.0, 
Belgium $1ig 
France $1.36, Ge. 
land’ Soa 

and $2.28 i 
the United = 
$5.60. Take 
protection and it j, 
perfectly 

that much of this 
manufacturj 
would close down 
home and be carried 
on abroad. 

Our high 
have a remedial 
effect on the consumption of farm pr 
We consume yearly 17 pounds of butter, Greg 
Britain 12, Italy a little over 3. We om, 
sume 103 pounds of sugar, Great Britain §, 
Italy 18. We consume 183 pounds of 
Great Britain 120, Italy 46. We consum 
53 gallons of milk, Great Britain about 4 
Italy about 10. 

These are the latest figures indicating tha 
protection makes high wages which make 
good business, which enables our people ty 
be the largest consumers of farm products 
and gives the farmers of our country the beg 
markets in the world. 

Much discussion has been made regarding 
the government policy of deflation. Ther 
has been much debate whether raising dis 
count rates by the Federal Reserve Board 
up to 7 per cent was the reason for the co 
lapse in farm values. I do not wish to co 
sider that question. But I should like to hay 
it made plain that this action took plage 
before this administration came into power, 
and whatever damage there was had already 
been done. It has been the policy of th 
present administration constantly to favor the 
reduction of discount rates. This has bee 
done, until they now range from 3 per cent 
to 4% per cent. This administration his 
constantly sought to prevent further deflation 
by encouraging all kinds of business in onder 
to restore prices of agricultural products to 
a point where they would show a fair profit 

Under this policy of peace, economy, redue 
tion of taxes and protection, the business o 
the country has very generally revived an 

: brought us into an em 
Relief for of more than averag 
the prosperity. Agriculture, 
Farmer however, not only su: 
fered first, and in many 
respects most, but has been the last to & 
cover. In spite of the fact that prices for 
the great staples of wheat, corn and ani 
products are now at a much more encouraging 
level, nevertheless the farmer has not beet 
able to restore in one season the losses he his 
encountered in the four preceding seasoms 
Agriculture must be placed on a permanent 
profitable basis where it can enjoy economit 
equality with other industry. 

Advantage must be taken of the presett 
period of relief to provide, by the adoption 
of sound business methods and sound leg® 
lation, against the recurrence of such dis 
trous depression. This is not a political que 
tion; it is an economic question. It is mé 
a sectional question; it is a national qué 
tion. It does not relate merely to the wellatt 
of those who live on the farms; it influence 
the welfare of all the people of our counlty. 
It is altogether too important to be permit 
to be involved in partisan politics. As pms 
have been rising and conditions improv 
which it would be disastrous to disturb, #® 
necessary to avoid all political influences. 

I have withheld the calling of an 
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erence on the advice of some of 
—— in the farm organizations. But I 
stand committed to this proposal. I believe 
it holds out the best promise of a wise solu- 
tion and the best method of a substantial 
ent among the farm organizations 
themselves of what they desire in the way of 

ent action. 

I therefore propose to call such conference, 
to consist of some of the leaders in the farm 
organizations and some of the prominent rep- 
resentatives of farm economics in our agri- 
cultural colleges, to formulate a program for 
legislation ‘to be presented to the Congress 
which we can all support. The farmers have 
sufiered enough from those who have at- 
tempted to barter their votes for unsound 
remedies. I want their business put on a 
sound basis by thorough and scientific study, 
where it can exist on an equality with others. 

What we may hope for in this direction 
js illustrated by our present foreign trade. 
In 1913 both imports and exports were but 

$4,200,000,000. After 


Where the war the trade of the 
Government whole world collapsed, 
Can Help but we have brought our 


foreign trade up to about 
$8,000,000,000. Translated into pre-war prices 
this would be about $5,200,000,000. On the 
same basis, in 1923 Great Britain shows a 
decrease of 12 per cent, France 14 per cent 
and Germany 51 per cent, while our increase 
is more than 19 per cent. In 1913 we had 
less than 11 per cent of the foreign trade of 
the world; now we have nearly 17 per cent. 
This has been promoted by the activities of 
the Department of Commerce in finding mar- 
kets for farm cooperatives and small concerns. 
Inquiries in this field have risen from 700 
per day to nearly 7,000 per day. This is a 
natural, sound, common-sense way of dealing 
with industry, which may profitably be em- 
ployed in further dealing with agriculture in 
the matter of finding markets. 

When we look for an example of benefit- 
ing consumers, we shall find it in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. Three years ago there 
were about 9,000 mines, or 30 per cent more 
mines and miners than could be given regu- 
lar employment. The Department of Com- 
merce found there was need of more cars, 
more summer storage and more _ industrial 
peace, These have been accomplished, with 
the result that while in the profiteering period 
of 1920 run-of-mine coal averaged $5.64 a 
ton, notwithstanding the strike of 1922, it 
averaged $3.67 per ton, and for the year 
ending June 30 it averaged $2.23 per ton. 
This industry has been organized, but not 
monopolized; it has between 7,000 and 8,000 
competing mines, and no person or group 
controls more than 2 or 3 per cent of the 
production, 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that the general economic condition of the 
country is good. While business and agri- 
culture have not 
fully recovered the 
losses caused by the 
world-wide depres- 
sion which always 
follows war, they 
are now on a fairly 
profitable basis. It 
would be natural to 
Suppose that every 
well wisher of the 
country would be 
anxious to maintain 
the present estab- 
Isl order of 
things, which has 
Biven to the people 
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of America a position superior to that ever 
before held by any people on earth. But 
in spite of the extraordinary results which 
have been accomplished, there is not only 
a large amount of criticism, but proposals 
are made to institute at least two of the 
most revolutionary changes. 

It has always been the theory of our institu- 
tions that the people should own the govern- 
ment and not that the government should 

own the people. James 


Let Us Avoid Otis stated this principle 
Government before the Revolution, 
Ownership when he said that “Kings 


were made for the peo- 
ple, and not the people for them.” This policy 
cannot be maintained unless the people con- 
tinue to own and control their own property. 
The most important property of the country 
is transportation and water power. It is not 
only very large in amount, but is of the great- 
est strategic value. 

It is proposed that these properties should 
be brought under public ownership. Respon- 
sible public commissions have valued these 
at about $35,000,000,000. Such a cost would 
more than double all our public debts. Any 
deficit in earnings would have to be made 
up out of taxes. We did that during the 
war at a cost of $i1,600,000,000. 

With the Government in possession of such 
a great engine, with two and three-quarters 
millions of employes, spending $9,000,000,000 
or $10,000,000,000 each year, holding virtually 
the power of life and death, what chance 
would the rest of the people of this country 
have? It would appear to be perfectly ob- 
vious that if these properties are taken off the 
tax list by public ownership, the other prop- 
erty of the nation must pay their yearly 
tax of some $600,000,000. In the thinly set- 
tled agricultural regions this would make an 
increase of 30 or 40 per cent on local taxation. 

They have government ownership abroad. 
It takes twenty-three men in Germany to 
move a ton of freight one mile, twenty-four 
men in Italy, thirty-one in Switzerland. In 
the United States it takes only five men. 
It is interesting to note also that, reduced 
to terms of bread and butter, railroad em- 
ployes in these countries show weekly earn- 
ings of only about one-third of those in this 
country. Measured by our experience, by 
efficiency of service, by rate of wages paid, 
we have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by public ownership. It would be a 
most perilous undertaking, both to the welfare 
of business and the independence of the people. 

Another principle in which the American 
people have always strongly believed, and 
which they have stoutly maintained, is a judi- 
cial as against a political determination of 
causes. When our Constitution was adopted 
it established the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be the very citadel of justice. Its 


members are appointed for life in order that 
they may be devoted entirely to the admin- 
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istration of justice according to law, and as 
independent and impartial as it is possible for 
men to be. One of their chief duties is to 
protect the rights of the individual. Our 
Government is anything but absolute.~ 

It is strictly limited. It hag only those 
powers which are conferred upon it by the 
Constitution. That Constitution distinctly de- 
clares that the President and the Congress 
are prohibited from doing certain things, the 
central thought of which is that no one’ shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. There is provision 
against unlawful searches and seizures, in 
order that the people may be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects, also 
against making any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press, and including the 
right to trial by jury, with many other pro- 
visions for the protection of the individual 
from impositions which other governments 
had constantly inflicted upon them. This is 
in accordance with our theory that the peo- 
ple are born with certain inalienable rights 
which no government should have any power 
to take from them. 

The same privileges that belong to the indi- 
vidual are likewise guaranteed to the minority 
and to the several states. We have made 
our Constitution the su- 
preme law of the land, 
and whenever the Con- 
gress or the President or 
a state legislature or 
governor violates it, anyone who is injured 
has the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
and have such violation prevented. What 
better method could there be for preserving 
the rights of the people and of the states? It 
is not necessary to prove that the Supreme 
Court never made a mistake. But if this 
power is taken away from them, it is neces- 
sary to prove that those who are to exercise 
it would be likely to make fewer mistakes. 

It is proposed to place this power, which, 
it must be remembered, is that of life and 
death, in the hands of the Congress. That 
would give to that body power to violate 
all the rights which I have just mentioned, 
the power to destroy the states, abolish the 
presidential office, close the courts, and make 
the will of the Congress absolute. 

Is it supposed that in the exercise of this 
power they would be more impartial, more 
independent, than the judges of the Supreme 
Court? It seems to me that this would be a 
device more nearly calculated to take away 
the rights of the people and leave them sub- 
ject to all the influences which might be ex- 
erted on the Congress by the power and 
wealth of vested interests on one day, and 
the passing whim of popular passion on an- 
other day. The poor and the weak would 
be trampled under foot. Under such a con- 
dition, life, liberty and property, and the free- 
dom of religion, speech and the press would 
have very little se- 
curity. In time of 
national peril our 
Government would 
have no_ balance 
wheel. If this sys- 
tem should be 
adopted and put into 
effect, the historian 


Power Wisely 
Invested in 
Supreme Court 


would close the 
chapter with the 
comment that the 
people had shown 


they were incapable 
of self-government 
and the Republic had 


proved a failure. 
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And He Wants More Regulation 


SHOE dealer, an intelligent, thinking man in a middle-west 
city, writes to THe NaTIon’s Business that the curse of 
his industry is sudden style changes. With this diag- 

nosis we have no desire to quarrel. He probably knows what 
he’s talking about. 

But with his cure for the disease we cannot agree. 
his remedy: 

Do not permit any shoe manufacturer selling to shoe retailers to 
have more than four selling seasons per year. 

Designate the selling seasons to begin February 15, May 135, 
August 15 and November 15. 

Do not permit more than fifty styles to be shown in any line of 
shoes or oxfords or slippers for men, women or children. 

Do not permit the addition of any samples to any line, during or 
between any selling season, neither permit any changes made in any 
sample or pattern shown at beginning of each selling season. (This 
is the all-important part to bring about the adjustment desired.) 

Demand that full details and description of every sample be for- 
warded to the proper department in Washington the first day of 
every selling season. 

Make it a heavy penalty for any manufacturer to violate; or 
better still, make it a penalty for both buyer and seller to violate 
this law. 

Have the Government employ several well-experienced shoe men 
as auditors, whose duty it would be to check up the manufacturers 
the same as a bank examiner. 

If legislation to comply with this plan can be enacted, it will 
place the entire shoe industry back on a safe and sane basis and 
will create a fair and unprejudiced competition among all manu- 
facturers and retailers. 














Here’s 


Call upon Congress to pass a law! That’s the ever-ready 
remedy for every form of business ill. In the name of com- 
mon sense, can’t shoe manufacturers and shoe sellers get to- 
gether and agree on limiting styles if that’s what’s wrong with 
the shoe business? 

And think of another government commission to limit styles 
and of government inspectors to watch for violations of their 
regulations! And haven’t we enough trouble with law-evaders 
now without women taking to the wearing of bootlegged fash- 
ions in shoes? 


Some Comments on Distribution 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States has de- 

cided to hold a conference on distribution, seemingly a sub- 
ject of widespread interest and some clashing opinion, as witness 
these bits of debate and comment at the meeting of the board 
which authorized the conference: 


DIRECTOR A (who knows a great deal about manufacturing 
agricultural implements, but less about packing and selling meat 
products): I raised some fine lambs and the best I could get 
for them was 14 cents a pound. Yet when I went to buy lamb 
chops from the same butcher, he charged me 72 cents a pound, a 
spread of 58 cents. 


DIRECTOR B (who may not know much about agricultural 
implements, but should be an authority on the packing and sale of 
meat): That’s all right. You should remember that lambs aren’t 


Tue Nation’s Business 


If you would raise lambs that were all 
could get a lot better price for them than 14 cents a pound 


all lamb chops. 





DIRECTOR C (who knows a great deal about finishing Cotto, 
goods): Well, I know this: I use a great deal of talcum powder 
in my business—not perfumed, of course—and it costs me $16.00, 
ton. My wife buys talcum powder, too, and I figured it out the 
day that, getting it the way she does, it costs her $1,330 a ton, 





DIRECTOR D (an expert on construction work, but withoy 
repute as a farmer): Well, we have oranges on our place in Gj. 
fornia and all we got for them was 13 cents a dozen. But win 
my wife bought oranges in Los Angeles, they were 75 cents 
dozen. And I’m told that the California citrus fruit growers haye 
the best marketing organization in the world. 


Obviously, even among these eminent business men, who make 
up the Board of Directors of the National Chamber, there ap 
several points about distribution that need explanation ay 
clarifying. 


Matching Men With Money 


HE U. S. Census Bureau has figured at nearly five thousan 

dollars the average investment of capital per worker in indy. 
try in this country. In other words, there must be half a mi, 
lion dollars in plant machinery, material and money for every 
hundred men employed. Here are the figures in detail: 


EE ss. ca deen die cae xk ded xa nes aepan sie $4,888 
EY a wa ion Ghd ak Wie oie RII © Gn echicw A 3,783 
NL 6 ane adad s ¢kh Kids AOR e aR 5,494 
RL cu. a w Gakie Bk eaWaw dab eo deed ve enue eee 3,075 
AGE cdnie ss Sd cdak wes bebe ewe se ohh oD wwe eee 4,358 
atin Ws bas denn deteahs bec tavsccenaene sk 6,740 
SNS 0s Karn cas ckaencetdahasianaeyakeue 4,886 


It is interesting to note that automobiles constitute in ths 
respect the average industry, but it is not easy at first thought 
to understand why iron and steel should take so much mor 
money per man than textiles. 


The Perfect Tribute to Civilization 


}rEW THINGS so startle the traveler when he reaches Ne 

York from the bucolic quiet of Washington as the armoni 
cars which chase about the streets, presumably with loads d 
treasure. The comment on our post-war civilization is obviow 
but it has not been better phrased than in these two paragraphs 
from Gordon Strong’s summary of papers read at a rece 
meeting of real estate men: 


The saving of money and its placing out for the sake of retum 
is probably the most important factor in civilization. As you knoy, 
it is only two or three centuries ago when it was not safe to plat 
money out at all, for whatever return. The only safe thing 
do was to put it in a stocking, put the stocking under a loose boat 
in the floor, pull the bed over the loose board, and sit on the be 
with two horse-pistols and a blunderbuss. To have money 
a sedentary life. 

Now, but a comparatively few years later, here in Chicago * 
can send a mere child with five hundred dollars to bank in & 
heart of the city and with the utmost security—provided the batt 
calls for him with its armored car and four armed guards, an 
provided, of course, that the entire transaction is adequately 
with life, health, accident, burglary, robbery, holdup, general it 
bility, automobile, theft, fire and marine insurance. The mone 
will be perfectly safe—which shows that we are perfectly civilized. 


Trying to Cut Out the Click 


SCORES of engineers have been working for years to elim- 
nate the perpetual click that accompanies fast passemg 
trains on their journeys. 
Rails expand in summer and contract in winter. Allor 
ance is made at the joints for this change. The ends of th 
rails are also the first to deteriorate. Heavy, fast trains 
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mer the joints. As a result the passengers hear the continual 
click and the railroads spend fortunes each year replacing the 
“thee are twelve file boxes in the Patent Office each con- 
taining an average of seventy patents that have been granted 
for a “new and useful device to eliminate the hammering of 
rail joints and the removal of the click when the wheels strike 
the joints.” 

Drawings accompanying these patents look like the pictures 
we see of all the knots made by sailors. The rails are spliced 
together in every conceivable manner. Many of these devices 
have been tried but none, apparently, has proved practicable. 

Naval officers tell about a midshipman who was bright but 
inclined to be flippant. In an important examination he wrote 
this answer to a question: “The action resulting under the cir- 
cumstances was due to the inherent cussedness of inanimate 
objects.” 

If you are ambitious to remove the click from the railroad 
train, therefore, and thus win a fortune, don’t forget the cussed- 
ness of inanimate objects, and, also don’t forget the 800 patents 
already buried in the Patent Office. 


Give the Public Its Chance 


RE IS the way A. B. Garretson, ablest leader the brother- 
hoods have produced, described the state of the public 
when railroad employer and railroad employe fell out: 

Many years ago I ran a train down in the country below the 
Rio Grande, where the vulture is a sacred bird. When we struck 
a cow with the pilot of the engine and conducted her to her eternal 
resting place, you would see specks appear. They were gathering 
where the carcass was. 

The public is the carcass, and there seems to be an assertion here 
of an inalienable right of everybody represented—and I will take 
our share—to pluck the carcass. We were putting it into them on 
the basis of an increased wage for our men. The railroads are 
putting it into them on the basis of increased freight rates, and the 
shipper is saying in one breath that he could not pass it on to the 
public, and having spasms on account of it, and in the next breath 
saying in the last analysis the public will have to bear it, which is 
absolutely true. 

To guard that public the Transportation Act set up the Rail- 
road Labor Board, on -which the public is represented and 
whose hearings are open to all. 

Still on the Congressional calendar is the Howell-Barkley Bill 
to abolish that board and to provide a method of settling rail- 
toad labor disputes which takes no account of the public’s 
interest in such disputes and which denies to the public its 
right to know and to understand the question at issue. 

The bill is a step backward, and the Congress which meets on 
December 1 should defeat it. Give the Railroad Labor Board 
a chance! 


Another Witness Is Heard 


LAST MONTH on this page we printed a contribution by 
: Secretary Hoover to the case against government owner- 
ship. This month we add more testimony. The witnesses we 
summon are members of a committee of engineers and public 
men under the chairmanship of Lloyd George, formed to draft 
a plan to solve the British coal mining troubles, but jit»greatly 
ened its recommendation. For these excerpts frem its 
report, we are indebted to General Guy Tripp, of the West- 
inghouse Electric Company: 


Experience is overwhelmingly against the successful administration 
of a business enterprise by a bureaucracy. 
ucing commodities is a function we believe the State to be 
utterly unfitted to perform successfully. 
There is a common notion that the State can get capital on cheaper 
terms, or bear the losses resulting from unsuccessful management. 
we believe to be a pure delusion. 
Present proposals (to develop a nation-wide electrical system) 


place the whole executive management in the hands of private 
enterprise. 

If it is found that vested interests, that is, municipal powers, are 
prepared to block the way (of electrical development) the line must 
be cleared and the Electricity Commissioners must have power to 
effect the clearance. ; 

Whether we make the right use of this heaven-sent opportunity 
for redeeming the mistakes of the past (by the use of the new 
power) depends upon whether we use from the outset wise methods 
of regulation and control without sacrificing the driving power of 
private enterprise. 


Industry Moves Westward 


ECENTRALIZATION of industry may or may not be go- 

ing forward, but a variety of interesting facts are coming to 
light. The “center of manufactures” has actually been making 
its way westward more rapidly than the center of population, 
even though the latter by reason of getting under way earlier is 
in southwestern Indiana while the former is approaching the 
western boundary of Ohio. 

In the nineteenth century our tendency was toward concen- 
tration of manufacture in larger establishments, but the data 
collected by the Census Bureau are declared not to support any 
theory that since 1900 there has been a tendency for manu- 
facturing establishments in general to increase in size. 

This is one of the conclusions reached in a study of the 
“Integration of Industrial Opération” in the United States re- 
cently published by the Census Bureau. The study is an at- 
tempt to bring together and analyze the material gathered in 
censuses of manufacture, so far as it bears upon tendencies in 
American industry in general and also as it shows what has 
been occurring in some of the larger branches of manufacture. 


Building and Mechanics and Kings 


EVER in the world’s history has there been building activ- 
ity such as now reported in America, according to Pro- 
fessor William A. Boring, director of the School of Architecture 
at Columbia University. The professor believes that precedent 
is influencing every kind of structure from the Lincoln Memorial 
to the California bungalow and the handsome homes of the 
middle west. 

Our mechanics, he says, “enjoy the comforts denied the King 
of England when the precedents of our popular domestic homes 
were in the making.” And he is right. The precedent makers 
have done rather well by the mechanics, and like as not, 
that report that “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” had 
more reason to fear from the state of the plaster than from the 
state of the realm. 


Neatness and Honesty Always Were Twins 


FrOR SIXTEEN years Jim Gant, negro janitor, had been on 

the level with the Kentucky bank where he wielded his 
broom. One day recently he got away with five bundles, each 
containing $500 in bills. 

“I was just sweeping round behind the teller’s desk,” said 
Jim, “and these packages had fallen on the floor. I nicked 
them up. And then I just didn’t put them back on the 
shelf, that’s all.” 

There is a curious relationship, to which the “Help Wanted” 
advertisements have long testified, between neatness and 
honesty. 

Money squarely stacked on the shelf was inviolate to Jim 
Gant. Money strewn on the floor said “Take me.” 

Dust and dirt, they say, are merely matter out of place. 
When everything about us is orderly, and all things put where 
they fit, our minds are tranquil and our morale under no strain. 
The old slogan of the housewife, “A place for everything and 
everything in its place,” is a mighty influence for preserving 
the rights of property and keeping the conscience clean. 
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Who Owns the United States? 


SILAS BENT Puts This Question Up to WALTER R. INGALLS, Engineer-Economist 


HAT about two-thirds of the wealth of 

the United States is in the hands of 

2 per cent of the population is a widely 
held belicf. 

Like a great many other popular myths, 
this one got along amazingly well until it 
attracted the attention of an inquiring mind. 

Then something happened. 

The myth exploded with a healthy bang! 
while the owner of the inquiring mind, Walter 
Renton Ingalls, gained a reputation, where 
reputations count, as a pioneer authority on 
national wealth. 

Not so very long ago, when in need of 
certain facts about wealth and income, I tele- 
phoned the economist of a big New York 
bank. 

“See Ingalls,” he told me. ‘“He’s the only 
authority on that. If anybody else tells you 
anything about it, and it’s right, he got the 
information from Ingalls. You might as well 
go to the source while you’re about it.” 

“And who is Ingalls?” I asked, out of bald 
ignorance. “An economist or a lawyer?” 

“Neither. He’s a mining engineer.” 

A glance at “Who’s Who” revealed the fact 
that Ingalls was an international authority on 
the metallurgy of zinc and certain other ores 
before he turned his attention, five years ago, 
to political economy. Since then, he has 
written two books, “Wealth and Income of 
the American People” (now in its second 
edition) and “Current Economic Affairs.” 

At first, I was told, his findings were taken 
somewhat lightly, partly because they dis- 
agreed with the United States census, which 
has an authoritative official air. But when his 
data had been borne out by independent in- 
quiries and verified, the world took off its hat. 


A Popular Fallacy Is Exploded 


O I sat at the feet of this man to learn 


something about the wealth of this country 


and its distribution. 

“There is a prevalent fallacy,” he told me, 
“that the national income is a definite thing, 
out of which the rich and strong first help 
themselves and take the lion’s share. Among 
labor leaders the unfortunate notion persists 
that an increase in the number of men on 
the job and inefficiency are beneficial to labor 
as a whole. This is merely a variation of the 
prevalent fallacy. It overlooks the truth that 
the produce of industry is the result of work 
and that people can get only what they earn. 
In other words, labor pays its own wages. 

“The share of labor is normally determined 
in the long run by the fact that labor is what 
is called ‘the residual claimant’ upon the 
produce of industry. Labor takes all that re- 
mains after the deductions of the shares by 


the landlord, the capitalist, the entrepreneur 
and the state. The state takes its share in 
taxes. The shares of capital and manage- 
ment are strictly limited by competition. 
Such inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
as exist are not between capital and labor, 
but are between classes of labor itself. 
“When the unionized railroad workers get 
more than their share, it is at the expense 
mainly of other workers; for the dispropor- 
tionate wages paid to railway employes go 
into higher rates, which in turn are reflected 
in the higher cost of necessities other workers 
must pay without similar wage increases.” 
Here was an example of labor’s inhumanity 
to labor. But I wanted to get at that myth 
about two-thirds of the wealth being in the 
hands of one-fiftieth of the population. 
“With Senator La Follette heading a third 
ticket this year,” Mr. Ingalls observed, “we 
are likely to hear that fallacy repeated by 
him and Senator Brookhart and Magnus 
Johnson and others like them. James A. 
Frear, Representative from Wisconsin, stated 
the underlying notion clearly in an interview 
not long since, when he said that unlimited 
profiteering had brought about a condition 
in which 2 per cent of the people owned 65 
per cent of all the wealth. Millions of per- 


sons, he declared, were scraping out a bare 
existence, and would approve any effort to 


curb or wipe out these inconscionable pr 
“I have no quarrel with Mr. Fregr e 
any of the so-called radical senators, for en. 
tertaining that view. Their belief yx 
founded upon what appeared to them to be 
good authority. There was in fact off. 
warrant for it, In the final report of th 
Commission on Industrial Relations, of whig 
Frank P. Walsh was chairman, published jp 
1915, it was stated that ‘the “rich,” 2 per cong 
of the people, own 60 per cent of the wealth? 
Mr. Frear, Senator La Follette and the mg 
of them therefore can set behind their stat, 
ments the report of an official commission, 


Former Estimate Repudiated 


“fTXHAT commission, however, was not th 
original authority for the statement, D; 
Willford I. King, correctly characterized by 
the Walsh Commission as ‘a statistician gf 
conservative views,’ made a statement 
similar to this in a book of his, but he maé 
it on the strength of inadequate data, 
drew it solely from an analysis of estat 
probated in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
Dr. King, by the way, is now an 
on the staff of the National Bureau of Eq 
nomic Research, and Mr. Ingalls is one of th 
directors who pass on the findings of th 
bureau. The board includes men of evey 
shade- of economic thought, nominees alitt 







































© uNDERWOOD & UNDERHOM 


WHO OwNs the United States of America? 
Well, just multiply the people in this ~~ 
shareholders in the American _Telep 
Telegraph Company exercising their priority oh 
to purchase stock in a new issue—by several 
lion and you'll have a_ fairly correct 
They’re just common, ordinary folk, too, wey 
come in person to invest their savings instead 
dealing through brokers and investment 


When it comes to paying quarterly dividends ® 
150,000 or more stockholders, the big corporstt 
find the Signograph, at the left, an inv’ 
piece of office equipment, signing as it does fiftee* 
checks at a single flourish of the pen. 
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of the American Engineering Council, the credits except the Government’s, and auto- less than half the wealth of the United States. 


American Bankers Association and the Amer- mobiles, clothes and so on to the average value ; 
‘an Federation of Labor. It is an impartial of $5,000; that they owned all the rented city The notion that anything like 60 per cent 


ican 


Forty-six per cent is the maximum possibility. 


fact-finding organization, and the directors houses and apartments, all the state, county of the wealth is in the hands of 2 per cent 


are concerned only with the ac- 
curacy of its facts. 

Dr. King’s misconception, as 
Mr. Ingalls told me, may lead 
to grievous political conse- 

ces. This kind of thing is 
the basis of the “soak-the-rich’ 
icy in taxation. — 

“Dr. King’s estimate was 

ight or nine years ago, 
eine “when the data 
available was far less than we 
have at present. It was based 
upon a method of computation 
whose very validity is now 
challenged. And it is an exam- 
of the manner in which un- 
supported statements catch a 
certain kind of fancy, and are 
even perpetuated in govern- 
mental reports. 

“Now let us see what the 
facts are. There are two ways 
of estimating the national in- 
come. One is on the basis of 
production, the other on_ the 
basis of income received. Prior 
to 1919 the reports of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau on in- 
come taxes afforded a fair basis 
for computation; but since then 
investment has been driven so 
largely into exempt securities, 
owing to high surtaxes, that 
there has been a wide discrep- 
ancy. The income tax returns 
do not now reveal so large a 

ion of our national in- 
come as they did a few years 


Where Wealth Is 

“TN considering the division of 
wealth and income between 
ital and labor, we must ex- 
de the farmer, because he 
‘both a capitalist and a la- 
borer. My investigations have 
convinced me that about three- 
fourths of the national income 
goes to wage earners, and that 
probably 30 per cent of our 
wealth is in the hands of the 
well-to-do. By the well-to-do 
mean not the wealthy, but 
those who in 1916 paid taxes on 
ncomes of $3,000 a year and 


rs 










“ane public debt of the 
d States in 1922 was about 
billion dollars, and 
easury experts estimated that 
aere were at least ten million 
of Liberty and Victory 
nds, i gg a wide 
distr of the national 
caim on the wealth of the 
country, property of the 
railways and industrial corpo- 
is widely distributed 
rough stock ownership. At 
the end of 1922 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad alone had 140,- 
000 stockholders and 90,000 
Iders, and it is so with 

many other great corporations. 


ow, if we were to assume that 








Where American Gold Eagles 
“Go to Roost’’ 


ERE is a summary of the national, internal, physical 
wealth of the United States at the end of 1920, 
as estimated by W. R. Ingalls: 


Owned by the People Generally 


RR RAS SES a RPE Oe eaer $15,000,000,000 
IE iat Kara wadl 3 gin tka sn awawws 750,000,000 
RAEN 6 WA sw Ken's o's oo A ae we 1,000,000,000 


375,000,000 





Ss Laguscietiuves casivubennt $17,125,000,000 
The public owns, in addition, large proportions of the 
gold and silver, wharves and drydocks, while among 
private owners are widely distributed the lands and 
dwellings, automobiles, furniture, clothing and jewels. 


Owned by the Farmers 





cathy bin @5igSdWi eo ends kk Sle Wa $54,903,586,200 
PS S555 uae eee et eles teas 11,287,500,000 
0 Eee ee eee 1,773,750,000 
ES SS & Won ctw ace +S & Navas he oe eee 7,070,189,000 

ina Ho obs 6 ees ex $75,035,025,200 


Farmers also own a large percentage of the automo- 
biles. Their property, however, is estimated to be mort- 
gaged for about four billions. They improved their po- 
sition during the war, but failed to preserve their gains. 


Owned by Corporations and Business Interests 


Rc tee 5 gs sve 0 uo hs kee a $ 3,269,000,000 
I 0s oo ss non caubaaenaee 25,500,000,000 
re 4,000,000,000 


Express companies. ..............000% 34,691,199 
Manufacturing machinery and tools... 15,500,000,000 





Meat packing plants................. 350,000,000 
Telephones and telegraphs............ 1,800,000,000 
Ny Sc 0 ee as wey wn eb a dees 150,000,000 
Ss eel i 5 ss Gealaa ep aa 180,000,000 
Petroleum pipe limes... ....... 05.00... 608,000,000 
Petroleum tankage................0¢: 60,000,G00 
Light and power plants............... 4,058,000,000 
DS ee 1,500,000,000 
Waterworks, privately owned.......... 310,000,000 

fe ce REE me ei BAS $57,319,691,199 


Not only is the total wealth of this country greater 
than that of any other nation, says Mr. Ingalls, but 
also the wealth per person is greater, and without any 
doubt its division among the people is more widely 
spread. 

“Contrary to the popular belief,” he adds, “the fact is 
that the business interests of the country paid mainly 
for the war. The farmers improved their position, as 
did the small investors, who comprise farmers, the small 
merchants and the more thrifty among the wage-earners. 
The real financial tragedy was in Wall Street.” 








of the people is preposterous. 

“Yet professionat representa- 
tives of labor, in spite of the 
fact that labor receives three- 
fourths of the American in- 
come, other than agricultural, 
continue to assert that the 
worker gets a mere dole, say 25 
or 30 per cent of what is pro- 
duced, and should get a fairer 
share. Pink socialists, members 
of the Fabian Society and phil- 
anthropists, in addition to cer- 
tain politicians, find it agree- 
able to support this contention. 

“My approach to the studies 
of wealth in the United States 
has been wholly from the en- 
gineering standpoint. As a con- 
sulting engineer I often have 
had to appraise the widely 
divergent properties of large 
corporations. The United States 
may be compared to a $30,- 
000,000 corporation multiplied 
by 10,000. It was on that basis 
that I began my inquiries. What 
I found not only challenged 
the census estimates for pre- 
vious years but also challenged 
the theory that the national 
wealth could be estimated by 
census methods, either past, 
present or probably future. I 
began with the national wealth 
and income in 1916, and my 
findings as to income were sub- 
sequently verified closely by 
the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, organized as 
an impartial fact-finder. This 
put the matter outside the 
bounds of dispute. 


Living Scale Down 


“FTYHE findings of that bureau 

have felled the whole Marx- 
ian philosophy. They have dis- 
pelled the fallacy about a wages 
fund and have affirmed the 
theory that labor gets what it 
produces and by no possibility 
can it get any more: They 
have exploded the contention 
for a living wage, and refuted 
the plea for an arbitrary guar- 
antee of a desired scale of 
living. 

“On the latter subject we 
have literally backed the labor 
leaders off the boards. Even 
W. Jett Lauck, who is one of 
the leading economic exponents 
of labor organization thought, 
has admitted that the principle 
of the guaranteed living wage 
should be upheld only with re- 
spect to a part of the workers. 
He said that the last census 
showed some forty-one million 
persons in gainful occupations, 
but that only about 17,500,000 
were adult male workers. Only 
to the adult male workers, he 
thought, should the living wage 


and municipal bonds, all the mortgages principle apply. 


‘the on houses and farms (although it is well 


“Could anything be more brutal than this 


a Owned three-fourths of all indus- known that farm mortgages are held mostly proposal to give less than half the workers 
f Property, three-fourths of all the stocks by retired farmers, merchants and small trust in the country all they want and let the 
¢ » Somewhat more than three-fourths companies) and at least half the federal majority go hang?” 


of all the gold and silver, all the foreign bonds, we would still find that they owned 





Mr. Ingalls frankly avows himself a believer 
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in the competitive capitalist system. He is 
“further to the right,” he declares, than 
George E. Roberts or Dwight Morrow—using 
the phrase “to the right” in the parliamentary 
sense, as opposed to the “radicals” on the 
left. He denies that this country has grown 
richer since the war, and -doubts whether 
the scale of living now is as high as in 1913 

“In the years immediately preceding 1914,” 
he told me, “the American people earned an 
aggregate income of thirty-three to thirty-four 
billion dollars. They saved annually about 
five billions, and put it mainly into houses 
and railway extensions, with some investment 
in public improvements, factories and mines, 
and a very small sum in foreign investments. 
It appeared needful in those days that we 
should save and invest about 15 per cent 
of our aggregate income in order to keep the 
development of our plant, so to speak, ahead 
of our steadily growing needs. 

“Our annual income in 1919 was about 
sixty-three billions; in 1920, about seventy- 
two; in 1921, about fifty-five; in 1922, about 
sixty; in 1923, about seventy-one: a total 
in five years of 321 billions. If we had 
saved and reinvested 15 per cent, which we 
used to find necessary before the war, we 
should have put back about forty-eight bil- 
lions into the national plant. As a fact, we 
have put back only about half that sum. 

“Just what we have done is difficult to 


Feed, Don’t Starve, Your Railroads 


tivates half a row at a time with an 

old-fashioned “bull tongue” instead 
of getting the weeds out of two rows at 
once with a modern cultivator, doesn’t al- 
ways follow his quaint and archaic habits of 
husbandry just because he doesn’t know any 
better. It may be that he never has had 
enough money ahead or sufficient credit at 
the bank to purchase modern agricultural 
implements. 

And the one-gallus railroads that haul a 
400-ton train with a leaking tin-pot of an 
engine over a rickety track don’t do it merely 
because they like to operate that way. They 
probably are in the same fix as the one-gallus 
farmer, lacking the cash or the credit to buy 
a good locomotive, build a good track and 
haul thousand-ton trains over it. 


Rejuvenation Process Painful 


[X THIS country, there are one-gallus farmers 
and one-gallus railroads too poor to econo- 
mize. There are, too, railroads and farmers 
that have graduated out of the one-gallus 
class, others that eventually will be in a posi- 
tion to adopt modern methods, and still others 
that show no signs of undergoing such a meta- 
morphosis and perhaps never will. 

In either case, that of the farmer or the 
railroad, there is no wizardry connected with 
the development. It is generally gradual, so 
gradual, in fact, that it oftens escapes the 
notice of the farmer’s neighbors and the rail- 
road’s patrons. 

Occasionally, however, circumstances bring 
about so sudden and even dramatic a change in 
the life history of a railroad that the whole 
process is thrown into high relief. Such cir- 
cumstances usually involve the painful process 
of receivership, foreclosure and reorganization, 
er sagrmagh to the injection of new money 
into the business. The effect of the new 

, or rather the new methoJs made pos- 
si A it, is an increased economy and effi- 
ciency so startling that the new regime is 
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determine. We put about fifteen billions into 
houses and other buildings, and about two 
and a half billions into railway improvements; 
prior to the war these were our principal 
forms of saving. We have put about six and 
a half billions into public utilities other than 
steam railways, and about two and a half 
billions into foreign investments. Under the 
last head I do not include another billion 
or so which we sank without a trace of return 
in German marks. 

“Whereas we used to reinvest about 15 per 
cent of our national income, the rate since 
the war has been only about 8 per cent, which 
is probably an overstatement rather than an 
understatement. The National Industrial 
Conference Board arrived independently at 
a conclusion to the same general effect. 

“The stupendous post-war figures for na- 
tional income mean merely that we are still 
measuring in terms of an inflated dollar. The 
production of commodities in the aggregate 
has been but slightly greater than it was in 
1913 and 1914, while the production per 
head of population has been less. Building 
has been greater in terms of dollars but less 
in terms of floor space. Transportation has 
been greater in ton miles, but that has been 
because we have been constrained to move 
the average ton more miles. We acquired 
during the war an overbuilt condition of our 
industries which resulted in larger personnel 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


sometimes heralded as a “railroad miracle.” 

Most of the early railroads of the United 
States were designed originally to handle light 
traffic and were built as cheaply as possible. 
The rails were laid “on top of the ground,” 
grades were heavy, curves sharp, trestles 
many. Such construction was necessary for 
financial reasons and adequate for the traffic 
of the period. 

As the country grew and the traffic increased 
even more rapidly, these early railroads made 
a profit or didn’t. Those that did improve 
their lines, reduced their operating costs and, 
in many cases, bought up the roads that did 
not make a profit. Having acquired them, 
the stronger roads by putting their credit 
and financial strength back of the weaker, 
were in many cases able to turn unprofitable 
lines that were expensive into reasonable 
money makers. 

There is hardly a large railroad system in 
the United States that doesn’t afford many 
instances of both these tendencies. It is 
hard to realize that the present highly de- 
veloped main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from Philadelphia to Harrisburg was 
once a single track affair, following the line 
of least resistance. But four miles of the 
present 104 miles of line are still located 
where the early builders ran it. 

At the same time that this original line 
was being developed the acquisition of other 
roads continued until today the Pennsylva- 
nia System represents more than 600 original 
transportation corporations. The New York 
Central Lines are made up of 530. Even so 
small a road as the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis has acquired eighteen other roads, 
fifteen of which had been unable to make a 
living and had to be sold, with consequent 
loss to their bondholders and stockholders. 
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becoming attached to most of them. Jt 
just such a condition that led to 
production in 1923 and sharp recession jg 
1924. 

“Our whole national economy at the pres. 
ent time evinces unbalances, which : 
a great many things. In spite of the belie 
to the contrary, the fact is we are not work 
ing as much or saving as much as we 
A large part of the national income whig 
used to go into the pockets of the thr 
now goes into the hands of wasters. 

“We have more automobiles, more tel. 
phones, electric lights and movies; and yy 
have enough food; but I do not believe thy 
our scale of living, on the whole, is as hj 
as it was in 1913. Our railway transportg. 
tion is poorer, and so are our urban an 
suburban transit facilities. There is stil] , 
pronounced housing shortage. Our Clothing 
is probably inferior. In our craze for amug. 
ment we have lost some of -the substantig 
things which contribute to the comfort of th 
people. 

“These very things are corollaries of th 
increasing proportion of the national incom 
that goes to the wage earners and the ip 
creasing distribution of wealth, both of whid 
would be highly desirable if they could hap 
pen with preservation of the maximum @ 
income and wealth; in fact, they go along 
with an enormous waste.” 


While this process has played (and still 
plays) such a tremendous part in the deve 
opment of American railroads it is difficuk 
to trace it through the history of the larger 
systems. It can be seen more clearly by 

studying the recent history of some of th 
smaller roads. 

Undoubtedly the best known example @ 
railroad rejuvenation of recent years is th 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, control of whid 
was acquired by Henry Ford in 1920, Te 
D., T. & I., under various names, had bea 
starving along for half a century. Dum 
the past twenty years it had gone throug 
two complete reorganizations beside its | 
chase by Mr. Ford. None of the reorgamimet) 
companies was able to provide the capital, & 
credit, or the traffic that the road needed. 


The Midas Touch of Ford 


[TeRNG the four years of Mr. Ford’s @ 
trol $9,000,000 has been spent on per 
nent additions and betterments; the fre 
traffic has increased from 474 million ton ma 
in 1919 to 871 million in 1923; and the average 
revenue for hauling a ton a mile has gone@ 
from .714 of a cent in 1919 to 1.219 cemt 
1923. These facts, coupled with the inet 
in efficiency made possible by better 
ment, converted an operating deficit 
$25,921 in 1919, the last year before : 
Ford took control, to an operating mm 
of $1,786,924 in 1923. a 
Even under these comparatively fave 
conditions, however, the change did not 
cur all at once. In 1920 the deficit] 
$1,481,000 and in 1922 there was a 10% 
$159,000. In 1921 there was an incom 
$48,000. In all cases these are Oper 
results, taking no account of fixed 
which must be met from the income ShOWBss, 
During the year 1921, when operating @= 
financial results on the D., T. & I. begat 
show improvement, the press began to seek fot 
the “wizardry” behind the results. Mr. : 
frequently interviewed and quoted, d 
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i ations of being a wizard, but did 
ae aenatet at length his plans for the 
future of his railroad and his views on the run- 
ning of railroads in general. 

His plans, as he once set them forth in THE 
Nation’s Business, largely revolved around 
four things—getting rid of the “unproduc- 
tive stockholder,” reducing the dead weight 
of rolling stock, speeding up the movement of 
freight, and ridding the road of unnecessary 
employes. It was indicated that these re- 
sults were to be obtained by the introduction 
of plain, everyday good management into 
railroading, the implication being that “banker 
control” had heretofore prevented such meth- 
ods from being adopted. 

Mr. Ford’s plan for getting rid of the “un- 
productive” stockholder apparently hinges 
upon the sale of securities to employes of 
the road—the principle being similar to that 
followed by the Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania 
and other roads with success. No railroad— 
not even Mr. Ford’s—has yet found, however, 
that this source of investment funds is suffi- 
cient to supply its capital needs. 

The proposed reduction in weight of rolling 
stock and in size of trains does not seem to 
have advanced very far in the four years of 
the new management. The average train in 
1920 weighed 1,535 tons gross and carried 885 
net tons of freight. In 1923 it weighed 1,565 
tons gross and hauled 839 tons of freight. 
The thousand new box cars bought last year 
by the D., T. & I. are 7,000 pounds heavier 
than the standard U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion box car of the same capacity. 

The proportion of paying load to dead 
weight is actually somewhat less in the new 
D., T. & I. cars than in the standard car. 
Half a century ago freight cars weighed 
nearly twice as much as the load they could 
carry. Today the load is from two to three 
times the dead weight of the car, while there 
are special types of ore cars which carry 
four times their own weight. 

Progress along this line will certainly be 
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continued and freight cars will be built with 
less weight and less bearing friction than 
those of today, but if they are to be used in 
regular freight train service they will have to 
be built without sacrificing strength or car- 
rying capacity, and without costing too much 
to build. 

All the proposals to revolutionize Ameri- 
can railroading by substituting smaller freight 
cars, somewhat on the European pattern, 
seem to overlook the vital question of track 
capacity. For various reasons, this is the lim- 
iting factor in railroad operation. The 60,000- 
pound capacity box car, the standard of a 
few years ago, is 33 feet long. The 100,000- 
pound capacity box car, the present stand- 
ard, is but seven feet longer. The same num- 
ber of tons hauled in the smaller cars would 
make a train about one-third longer than if 
hauled in modern cars. 


The Vexing Yard Problem 


F TODAY’S business had to be handled in 

the little 30-ton cars there would have to be 
an enlargement of yard capacity of about one- 
third to take care of it. And yards are the 
hardest thing about a railroad to enlarge. 

The fact that the D., T. & I.’s box cars 
are of standard capacity and strength would 
indicate that these factors, long known to 
railroad operating men through experience, 
have been recognized in the development of 
this road. 

Muck attention was also directed to the 
matter of movement of freight cars. In news- 
paper interviews ascribed to Mr. Ford in 
1921, he was quoted as protesting that the 
average daily movement of freight cars (24.9 
miles in 1920) was much too small and should 
be and would be increased several times over 
on the D., T. & I. 

Under the new management the D., T. & I. 
has shown a gratifying improvement in this 
important measure of efficiency, until in 1923 
its average car movement was 31.3 miles per 
day, as compared with an average for the 
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whole country of only 27.8 miles in that year. 

In calculating the anticipated movement of 
cars on the D., T. & I. Mr. Ford adopted the 
very common misconception of the meaning 
of the reported railroad statistics on daily 
car movement. In computing tht movement 
of the “average car” all cars are counted, in- 
cluding those in the hands of shippers for 
loading and unloading, and these cars, per- 
haps, exceed in number those actually mov- 
ing under load at any given time. 

While net train loading on the D., T. & I. 
has not increased during the past four years, 
there has been an increase in average freight 
train speed from 7.7 miles per hour in 1920 
to 8.5 miles in 1923. The two factors of net 
train load and train speed determine the 
hourly output of transportation service of 
the average freight train on the road, perhaps 
the best single measure of comparative rail- 
road efficiency. 

This hourly output of the freight train on 
the D., T. & I. has increased from 6,854 ten 
miles in 1920 to 7,142 in 1923—an increase of 
4.2 per cent, satisfactory but not startling. 
The increase for the country as a whole dur- 
ing this period was 6.4 per cent. 

In worth-while measures of operating effi- 
ciency the D., T. & I. has shown fine im- 
provement, but in most particulars the other 
railroads of the country have shown not dis- 
similar improvement during the same period. 
The financial metamorphosis of the road, then, 
would seem to be quite largely due to the 
fact that the average revenue received for 
hauling a ton a mile has increased by about 
40 per cent during the past four years, at a 
time when the average revenue per ton mile 
was declining on the railroads as a whole by 
some 12 per cent. 

The farmer or the business man located 
on one of the weaker railroads is experienc- 
ing a new sort of fear in America—the fear 
of being left with a business on an aban- 
doned railroad. That it is a very real fear 
the files of the Interstate Commerce Com- 














meet the costs of operation 





Two light Mikado locomotives of the Tennessee Central are shown here pulling a 2300-ton coal train into Nashville. Only when hauling trains like this is the 
— able to make a living, and until new capital was forthcoming to purchase such locomotives and rebuild the track to carry them, the 
trains so light that they could not pay for themselves. In fact, only through a constant increase in trainload revenue have American railroads been able to 
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mission, where applications to abandon some 
hundreds of miles of line are now pending, 
will show. 

To those who want to see in miniature the 
typical American process of building up effi- 
‘cient transportation through the common- 
sense use of the tools that invested capital 
provides, the recent history of such roads as 
the Tennessee Central or the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern is probably of more value even than 
that of the D., T. & I. 

One of Mr. Ford’s cardinal points in im- 
proving railroad operation, it will be recalled, 
was the elimination of the “unproductive 
stockholder. This 
gentleman never had 
to be yo ag on b 
either of the roads ws : 
named, because he ss ae 
never existed. True, tae 
there were plenty ae?” 
of stockholders, and -s 
they put up a good 
many millions of 
dollars for the 
building of the 
roads, but they 
never got any divi- 
dends, so I don't 
suppose they could 
be called “unpro- 
ductive” so far as 
the railroads were 
concerned. It 
would seem to be 
the other way 
around. 

Neither did the 
bondholders figure 
much on either 
road. There were 
bondholders, lots of 
them, and plenty of 
bonds, but as inter- 
est was rarely paid 
the bonds could 
hardly be consid- 
ered a severe load, 
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mines and lumber operations as well as farms 
and towns. It was built some 25 years ago, 
absorbing and connecting up certain older 
properties. After a consistent career of losses 
it passed into the hands of a receiver in 1909. 
There it remained, losing a little more every 
year, until in January, 1922, it was fore- 
closed and sold to a new company, which 
paid $1,500,000 for property that had cost 
several times that to build but that could not 
be made to pay operating expenses. In the 
year before the new company took charge, 
it cost the road more than 102 cents to take 
in a dollar, while in other years it had cost 
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service produced by the average freight tr: 
in an hour increased from 2,791 in iene 
3,649 in 1923—an increase of 30 per : 
The final financial result of all this 
that the operating income of the T, 
Central, which had been less than Nothin 
in 1921, became $99,868 in 1922 and $366,0% 
in 1923, although the average revenue fy 
hauling a ton a mile had decreased 
than 10 per cent during that time. Figg 
charges have to be met from this income ¢ 
course. : 
The history of the Gulf, Mobile & Northen 
is not unlike that of the Tennessee 
It started as a lu. 
ber road, 
northwest from Mp. 
bile. It became th 
Mobile, Jackson § 
Kansas City, but 
reached none ¢ 
these places 
Mobile. It wey 
through receivership 
and came out as tk 
New Orleans, Mj. 
bile & Chicago 
but it still st 
at Middleton, Tem, 
and had conn. 
tions at its 
end only with th 
Southern  Railwy 
which conta 
Mobile & Ohio, tk 
G., M. & N.s pp 
cipal competitor 
Another __ receive. 
ship was inevitabk 
A new corpon 
tion, the Gulf, M 
bile & Northen 





was organized ay 
took over the roa 
Money was put 
to build it for 
miles north fro 
Middleton to Jat 





except as they af- 
fected the roads’ 
credit. 

Both roads, after 
struggling along for 
years with inadequate facilities and equipment, 
accumulating deficits from year to year, were 
reorganized. The operation must have been 
painful to the security holders because after 
the reorganization there was nothing or next 
to nothing left for them. However, they had 
gotten used to the idea of never getting any- 
thing and were, perhaps, to that extent rec- 
onciled. 


Fresh Money Effects Savings 


1X BOTH cases the new companies put up and 
borrowed money to make improvements. 
That these new stockholders and bondholders 
can hardly. be classed as “unproductive” is 
indicated by the fact that the new capital 
they put in made possible efficiencies and 
economies that compare favorably with those 
shown on the D., T. & I. 

In both cases, although their average rev- 
enue per ton mile has declined instead of ad- 
vanced, new capital has made it possible to 
convert the roads from money losers to money 
makers. In neither case could anything worth 
while have been done to improve their condi- 
tion unless someone had been willing to take 
a chance with his money. In both cases the 
“unproductive” investor took the chance— 
not employes. 

Tennessee Central is a mountain line, 
with difficult grades and curves, serving coal 


By using box cars of greater carrying capacity but only seven feet longer than the smaller cars of other 
days, the railroads have solved the problem of yardage, 
congested territory as Manhattan Island, 
fortunate enough to have freight tracks 


for example, where only one road, 


as much as one dollar and twenty cents. 

The same men who had operated the prop- 
erty under the receivership operated it for 
the new company—with this difference. 
Money was borrowed, a dozen first-class new 
freight engines and a lot of new cars were 
bought, worn-out rail was replaced with 
heavier steel, long and high wooden trestles 
were filled with earth and many other money- 
saving improvements were made. 

Filling the trestles, for instance, did away 
with the constant drain of patching them which 
the old company had never been able to get 
away from because it hadn’t the money to do 
more than patch. Improving the track made 
it possible to operate the new engines and 
the new engines themselves made it possible 
to get enough tonnage into a train to pay the 
expense of running it and leave a little over. 

In the first year of the new operation the 
cost of taking in a dollar was reduced from 
more than a dollar to 90 cents and in the sec- 
ond year, 1923, it was brought below 80 
cents. Back of these figures lay the fact that 
trains were heavier, that they were being 
handled a mile an hour faster on the aver- 
age, and that the average freight car was 
turning out 414 ton miles of useful transpor- 
tation work each day instead of 251, as it had 
been in 1921. 

The number of ton miles of transportation 


always a difficult problem especially in such a 
the New York Central, is 


son, Tenn., wher: 
northern outlet ow 
three other mw 
roads was obtained 
It made som 
the same sort of improvements that the T.¢ 
did, improving its track and getting better 
locomotives. 

Among other new power it bought i 
decapod engines, the largest in the Unite 
States except those of the Pennsylvam 















These engines, distributing their weight ot 


five pairs of drive wheels instead of the iaoty 


usual four pairs, give good tractive pow 
with comparatively light loads on each axle- 
a fact of importance to a road such as th 
G., M. & N. 


Double Box Car Output 


S A RESULT of all these improvemet 
the average train began to take on 
and in 1923 exceeded a thousand tons. 
transportation output of the average bor @ 
went up to 531 ton miles per day, nearly tw 
what it had been two years before. The aut 
ber of cars in the average train went up free 
around 20 to more than 26. 

On the financial side, these improvemet® 
were reflected in an operating income ¢ 
$955,000 in 1923, as compared with defic: 
before the Jackson extension was aw 
the line opened up for through traffic. « 
paying fixed charges there was som 
to further improve the property. 

Both the Tennessee Central and the & 
M. & N. are continuing the policy of pa™ 
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tens main building alone is 
05 x8. vor Its inside 
height is 55 ft. A 72 foot 
ek 7 
the th of the building. 


Ferguson Builds — 
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the Largest Plant in the Orient 


HE world knows the Japanese as progressive 

business men—shrewd buyers—painstaking inves- 
tigators. Consequently, when the Shibaura Engineering 
Works decided to build the largest manufacturing plant 
in the Orient, it is not surprising that they came to 
the H. K. Ferguson Company for their plans and for 
their construction work. 


After the great earthquake the Shibaura Engineering 
Worksdetermined tocombinethe finest American build- 
ing construction with the best of Oriental practice. For, in 
addition to meeting every American requirement, their 
new buildings must be able to withstand earthquakes. 
From their associates, The International General Elec- 
tric Company, and other great American industries, the 
Shibaura Works learned these things: 


1. That Ferguson’s designs embody ideas gathered from many 
years of building for America’s greatest manufacturers. 


2. That Ferguson’s plans are complete, definite and usable. 
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FERGUSON 


3. That Ferguson construction is uniformly of the highest pos- 
sibie quality. 

4. Tixat Ferguson can be depended upon to live up to a definite 
predetermined delivery date. 


5. That Ferguson gives a binding guarantee covering design, 
construction, definite cost and delivery date. 


The Ferguson Co. was given the job. They designed 
the building. Today, American men—F ergusonmen~are 
in Japan in charge of this work which involves millions. 


Ferguson service—architectural and construction engi- 
neering —is available to any concern that is contem- 
plating building. It consists of designing and erecting 
permanent buildings under a binding guarantee. 


Whether your factory is to be large or small and no 
matter where it is to be located, get the Ferguson 
proposition before you start your plans. It will save 
you time and money and will be furnished to any 
responsible executive. 


COMPANY 


Cleveland Office : 4900 Euclid Bldg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 + New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 
Tokio Ofice: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 








Kkerguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 











When writing. to Tut H. K. Fercvson Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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earnings back into the property to make fur- 
ther improvements—the same policy that is 
followed by practically every other railroad 
in the United States that has any earnings to 
put back. There is no railroad in the United 
States finished, nor will there ever be so 
long as the country continues to grow and to 
call on the railroads to handle more and 
more goods. More goods means more and 
better facilities and that, in tin, means more 
money. 

So long as there is a reasonable prospect 
of making anything on the money that is put 
into railroads money will continue to be in- 
vested. There are roads, tiiough, where no 
one has been found willing to take the chances 
to rehabilit-ie them. Most of them have been 
so-called “sbort lines,” althouga some, such 
as the Colorado Midland, have been roads of 
considerable importance in the country. 


Perhaps as instructive an example as may 
be found of what happens when new capital 
cannot be brought into a railroad is the case 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, operat- 
ing 250 miles in Central Illinois, serving thir- 
ty-five towns, twenty of which are not reached 
by any other road, and serving exclusively 
forty-nine grain elevators, six coal mines and 
twenty-one other industries. The C., P. & 
St. L. has been suffering from slow starvation, 
although rate increases in 1923 did enable 
them to take in a dollar for 97.6 cents in- 
stead of the 102 cents it cost them in 1922. 

The effect of starvation on a railroad is 
almost as obvious as the effect on a man. 
The cars of the C., P. & St. L. were able to 
deliver 177 ton miles of transportation a 
day in 1922. By 1923 they could produce 
only ninety-six. Average train speeds and 
train loading went down, and the hourly out- 
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put of the average freight train fel] 
3,797 ton miles to 3,003. At the same time 
the greater efforts required for the starving 
railroad to do its work increased the ¢qy 
consumption from 266 to 315 pounds 
thousand ton miles. The road has given w 
the struggle and applied to public author 
for permission to quit. 

The cases of these comparatively smay 
roads, of vital importance to the people 
serve but of no great consequence in the 
eral business life of the country, are inter. 
esting because they show so sharply and def. 
nitely what adequate capital enables a railrogg 
to do toward increasing efficiency, redycj 
expenses and lowering rates, and, contrary. 
wise, what a policy of slow starvation fg 
railroads means in the way of decreased of, 
ciency, increased expenses and higher tarifs 
for passengers and shippers alike. —~ 


Peace Abroad; Economy at Home 


A Summary of the Midyear Conference of the National Chamber’s Eastern Division 


restoration abroad and to place upon a 

more stable basis economic conditions 
at home were projected at the Second Mid- 
year Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington, October 23 and 24. Taken 
together, the subjects considered might be re- 
garded at long range as constituting a final 
phase of reconstruction—the resumption of 
industry and the determination of public 
policies directly affecting it—and marking the 
crossing of the threshold of a new industrial 
and commercial era looking to the future 
rather than to clearing away the debris of 
the past. 

The meeting was notable not only by reason 
of the fact that it was addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who expounded 
the policies of the administration with refer- 
ence to economic questions, but also because 
it signalized the formal opening of the new 
building of the National Chamber, an impres- 
sive structure on Lafayette Square overlook- 
ing the White House, which is to serve as the 
national gathering place for its organization 
members. 


Government Cost Oppressive 


HE MEETING of the American Section 

of the International Chamber of Commerce 
was held in connection with the Eastern Di- 
vision meeting and brought into common focus 
both national and international problems which 
lie in the way of the general revival of trade. 

The necessity for strict economy in gov- 
ernment and in industry was the dominant 
note sounded in the discussion of these ques- 
tions by the Eastern Division. Probably 
the most striking conclusion reached was that 
the time has come when a serious effort must 
be made to cut down the expenditures for 
state and local government which have re- 
sulted in a burden of taxation so heavy that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
the American standard of living. 

“The operating expenses of business,” the 
Division found, “have had to be reduced. 
Hard experience has left no alternative. The 
operating expenses of government have as a 
whole taken an opposite course. The reduc- 
tion of expenses by one governmental author- 
ity causes little change in the burden when 
expenditures by other authorities rise. 

“The Chamber has in the past made im- 
portant contributions in the field of federal 


Peeters steps to aid in economic 


taxation and this meeting wishes to place be- 
fore the Bpard of Directors its belief that 
the Chamber can now make equal contribu- 
tion in the field of state and local taxation 
by making thorough studies and placing the 
results before its members. There is imme- 
diate need that the aggregate expense of gov- 
ernment, felt by the country in taxation, be 
reduced.” 

A similar recommendation, applicable to in- 
dustry, was made in a declaration that waste 
is a burden alike to business and to the pub- 
lic. Progress has been made in the elimina- 
tion of waste by standardization and the 
elimination of unnecessary varieties in prod- 
ucts. The Division recommended that the 
Chamber carries these activities into every 
branch of business. 

A third declaration by the Eastern Division 
meeting was the reaffirmation of the Cham- 
ber’s position with reference to government 
ownership and operation. Attention was di- 
rected to this question by Frederick H. Ecker, 
President of the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce, who delivered an address, in 
the course of which he reviewed the experi- 
ence of other countries in the government 
operation of transportation facilities. Sum- 
marizing his conclusion Mr. Ecker said: 


The initial cost of the acquisition of the 
railways of the country, the inevitable increase 
in operating expenses, the loss of annual taxes 
now paid by the railroads to the Government, 
the fastening on the Government of the great- 
est army of small jobholders in the history of 
the world, all these factors admonish us that 
only the most convincing proof of compensa- 
tory advantage could justify the experiment. 

And where lies the advantage? Could we 
expect better service? No one will seriously 
make such an assertion. Can we expect lower 
rates for shippers and passengers? The experi- 
ence of all government projects proves the con- 
trary. Can we expect a profit from the operation 
which will go to reduce the cost of government ? 
Nothing in the history of the last ninety years 
warrants such expectation. 

On the contrary, it is the confident judgment 
of responsible thinkers familiar with this prob- 
lem that the only result of such a change in the 
United States, if it could be practically effected 
at all, would be, first, a perfectly stupendous 
national debt to be constantly augmented by 
billions of dollars annually for capital require- 
ments for new equipment, additions and better- 
ments and corresponding interest charge; second, 
poorer service for the same or higher transpor- 
tation rates; third, a veritable army of public 


employes always knocking at the door of th 
public treasury for greater compensation an 
collectively performing less service for the com. 
pensation actually paid; and, finally, amoy 
other things, a certain deficit, the amount 9 
which no one would dare predict, but the sour 
of the payment of which any child could predic, 
the pocket of every citizen. 


Much of the time of the Eastern Divisin 
meeting was devoted to a close scrutiny of 
the activities of the various departments ¢ 
the National Chamber through questions sub 
mitted to departmental managers. It & 
pressed satisfaction with the nature and scope 
of the work in hand and in prospect at th 


Business problems were considered it 
broader aspect both by Julius H. Bame, 
former President of the National Chamber, 
and Richard F. Grant, President, who a 
dressed the meeting at the same session # 
which President Coolidge delivered the prix 
cipal address. Lewis E. Pierson, Vice Pres 
dent, Eastern Division, presided. 


Dawes Plan Success Assured 


HE INTEREST of American business it 

the rehabilitation of Kurope was empht 
sized at the meeting of the American Section 
of the International Chamber. An optimisti 
view of the European situation was presented 
in a cablegram from Owen D. Young, whid 
was read by A. C. Bedford, Chairman of tht 
American Committee, in which he said: 


The ease with which the machinery under the 
Dawes Plan has been installed and the smooth 
ness of its operation during the past six weeks 
is the best testimony of the existence of a me 
spirit determined to restore tranquillity in Wet 
ern Europe. In advance of any assurances 
a loan, Germany has paid in the last six weeks 
more than $30,000,000, most of which in om 
way or another has been distributed to the 
creditor countries. 

Now that the loan is completed and the pit 
ceeds put under the control of the Agent Ge 
eral practically all of the funds are in 
for the first year’s operation of the Dawes Plat 
At the same time, the Reichsbank will have 0 
hand sufficient gold to cover a circulation 0* 
40 per cent basis as large at least as the cnr 
lation of Germany before the war. The credit 
countries will receive either through delivery # 
kind or by direct payment substantially $250, 
000,000 during the coming year. The Germ 
producers will receive payment for the goats 
supplied at regular market prices @ Frantt 
and Italy and other countries dependent up 


Chamber headquarters. | 
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Will your vision of 
1924 ieciie be realized : 


Next month when you measure your earnings Let a Burroughs representative show you 
for 1924 willthey equal the vision of profitsthat how other men in your line of business are 
you saw at the beginning of the year? Or will using figure facts to increase their profits. 
1924 be like so many other years—dismally And let this Burroughs man show you how 
disappointing as far as profits are concerned ? the right application of Burroughs figuring 
You cannot hope to get all the profits your machine equipment will save time and 
business might yield if you do not have ade- money for you. Burroughs and Burroughs 
quate figures. Prepare now to make 1925 a only builds a complete line of adding, book- 
profitable year. Resolve now to get the keeping, calculating and billing machines 
figures that you need to make your business capable of handling every figure problem in 
most profitable. any line of business. 


If you are located in one of the more than 200 cities where Burroughs 
offices are located call him on the telephone, your banker or phone 
book will give you the address. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 
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Burroughs Adding z 
Machine Company 

6041 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please tell me how other men in my 
line of business are using figure facts 
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— raw materials are assured of their sup- 
plies. 
In addition, the German railroads have been 
turned over to a private company with a foreign 
commissioner in control and there have been de- 
livered for the account of the creditor countries 
more than two and a half billion dollars of first 
mortgage railway bonds which will bear 5 per 
cent interest and a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the principal in less than forty years. 
There have also been delivered $1,250,000,000 of 
industrial debentures which are a first general 
charge on German industry and $125,000,000 
of those debentures are the obligations of indi- 
vidual German concerns of high standing. 

A substantial part of these individual indus- 
trial bonds will, in my judgment, be redeemed 
during the next few years. 

The above are in addition to the payments to 
be made under the plan from the German 
budget. 

The Agent General has received not only the 
full cooperation of the German Minister of 
Finance as President of the Reichsbank, but he 
has also received the cooperation of the French 
and Belgians in the occupied territories and of 
English and Italians in ail matters affecting them. 
If this spirit can be maintained the Dawes Plan 
will work. It will work irrespective of whether 
it is as good as its most ardent supporters believe 
or as bad as its worst enemies charge. With 
this spirit of cooperation the worst plan will 
succeed, without it the best plan will fail. 

Nothing could be more helpful to the restora- 
tion of confidence and hope to the discouraged 
people of Europe than the magnificent expression 
of confidence by the American people as shown 
in their oversubscription of the German loan. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Successful as the Dawes Plan has been up 
to the present time, it was clearly the view of 
American business, as represented by the 
American Section of the International Cham- 
ber, that it only prepares the way for the 
commercial and industrial rehabilitation of 
Europe. It has set the stage for an economic 
revival but it remains for the business inter- 
ests of the world again to set in motion the 
mechanics of production and distribution upon 
which world prosperity depends. 


Test for Our Economic Structure 


“FTXHE WORK,” said Willis H. Booth, Presi- 


dent of the International Chamber, at the 
meeting, “has only just begun. The great 
work which American business men have done 
and will continue to do in Europe will chal- 
lenge the courage and capacity of our people, 
but it will at the same time impose upon us 
continually increasing responsibilities. In 
using the word ‘business,’ I employ it in its 
broadest sense as descriptive of our whoie 
economic structure of capital, labor and ex- 
ecutive capacity, and not in the restricted 
sense in which it is generally used. 

“In cooperation with the business interests 
of all other nations we have now to set our- 
selves to even greater preblems in connection 
with European rehabilitation than have been 
undertaken up to this time. We cannot utter 
one syllable that will minimize the importance 
of the great foundation which has been laid 
by the experts’ committee. But, at the same 
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time, in looking into the future we cay 
a great task cut out for us. It is well to 
member that in the resolutions organizj 
experts’ committees such committees 
specifically prohibited from discussing Matter; 
of a contentious character. This was 
tremely wise but it did not eliminate 
matters, nor can we solve them by 
ignoring them, nor is there any desire 
ignore them after the proper foundation fy 
their consideration has been established, as 
has been established. 

“We must now go on, if the economic 
political structure is to be rehabilitated, to, 
discussion, understandingly we hope, of » 
least three major problems which are i 
in the ultimate solution. First of these ig th 
determination of the aggregate amount of 
German payments for reparations, 
second is a consideration of the debts from 
one European country ‘to another in they 
relation to such reparations payments, Th 
debt of these countries to America is not eon. 
templated in this discussion but obviously j 
will have to enter into it at some later dat: 
when a proper foundation has been mage 
The third, and still greater problem, is thy 
which wil] develop with effort to transfer the 
obligations of debtor German existing in golf 
marks to the benefit or credit of credit 
nations under reparations in the cu 
the creditor nation or in the currency of any 
nation to which the creditor nation may & 
sire to make payment.” 


The Map of the Nation’s Business 


the election—was a period of cross 
currents in business for which general- 
ization is difficult, because while unseasonably 
warm weather, “hand to mouth” buying and 
election uncertainties held back distributive 
trade, restricted speculation and caused some 
lines of industry to lag, other apparently 
-deeper currents ran quite strongly toward im- 
provement and many measures of movement 
showed definite progress toward better things. 
Perhaps the word repressive rather than de- 
pressive would best serve to describe the in- 
fluences which induced the rather hesitating 
progress made in many lines. With election 
uncertainty removed, a flood of optimistic 
sentiment sought expression in buoyant mar- 
kets for securities, in the confirmation of 
many contingent orders, especially for steel, 
and in the growth of a feeling, that given 
seasonable weather henceforth, a good though 
not a booming trade was to be expected. 


Trade Ship Needs Careful Pilot 


ACK in the heads of the business commu- 

nity generally, however, seems to lie the 
feeling that, while 1924 will be a better 
year than seemed possible a few short months 
ago, American trade and industry are capable 
of taking care of more business than is likely 
to be offered and that high costs of all manu- 
facture and distribution are apt to necessitate 
the trade ship being carefully navigated if 
shoals not perhaps clearly visible are to be 
avoided. 

The trade map really shows few important 
changes from that published a month ago. 
This is due partly to leisurely retail buying 
reported during October, partly to changes in 
trade currents which seem to have directed 
much business from old time channels into 
others less well known, and also partly to the 
advance of the séason, causing conditions 
current in that month to be compared with 


() Ste tection November previous to 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


progressively different conditions a year ago. 

If, instead of a mere month’s comparison, 
statistical or otherwise, a longer range, say 
three to five months comparison is had, a 
really better idea will be formed of the ex- 
tent to which things have progressed from 
the rather low ebb point touched in trade 
and in many industries last summer. 

Even compared with a month ago, how- 
ever, there is rather more of fair trade and 
less of slow trade indicated, especially in the 
northwest where some of the unquestionably 
better basic conditions have begun to be re- 
flected in current trade. 

Crop damage is the cause assigned for the 
darkening of eastern Texas. Steel price bas- 
ing changes, slackness in coal mining and 
warm weather are credited with the relative 
slowness of trade in or near some large iron 
and steel centers. In parts of New Eng- 
land, warm weather and relatively poor yields 
or low prices for some crops have affected 
some other areas, and the lagging of industry 
in various lines is chargeable with the dark 
shading in other sections. Taken as a whole, 
however, as already indicated, the map shows 
trade to have been of a fair tinge. 

Some of the leading features of October 
were another slight rise in general commodity 
price levels—the fourth consecutive rise by 
the way—from the low of July, the aggre- 
gate of these gains being 9 per cent; a de- 
cline in failures from the like month of the 
past three years, and a surge forward in 
bank clearings to a point not touched since 
April, 1920, when deflation was beginning. 

Pig iron production rose one-fifth above 
September and was 40 per cent above the 
July low point though still one-fifth below the 
large output of October last year. Steel 


ingot output was 10 per cent better than in 
September and 66 per cent better than i 
July, although 13 per cent below a year ap 
in October. 

As regards distributive trade proper, it é 
to be noted that while relatively slow trak 
at retail was indicated for the month as 
whole, mail order sales in October were 0 
per cent ahead of September and 8.7 pa 
cent larger than in October, 1923. Chain 
store sales gained 21 per cent over Septem 
ber and were 11 per cent better than i 
October, 1923. Combined mail order and 
chain store sales were 26 per cent ahead o 
September and 10 per cent ahead of October 
a year ago, and for ten months on an aggre 
gate of sales of $615,000,000, these tw 
classes of merchandisers gained nearly 10 pt 
cent over last year. 

These gains when set over against th 
reports of rather lagging retail trade generally 
would seem to point anew to the oft-mootel 
question as to whether, here as elsewhere, é 
change of trade channels is not indicated, 


Cotton Crop Close to Year’s Peak 


Wil the waning of the year and the sé 
sonal quieting down of outdoor activities 
it is not surprising to learn that new building 
expenditures as indicated by permits are 
low those of earlier months and that lumbe 
production has also sagged somewhat. Fo 
ten months, however, lumber production 
shipments are less than 4.5 per cent 
a year ago while orders are only 2 per cent 0. 
Estimated automobile output for 
was 1.2 per cent below September but I6 
per cent over June, and for ten months it 5 
only 8.3 per cent below last year while 
per cent ahead of 1922. 
Warm, dry weather, 
fall trade and hurtful as ae 
try’s woodlands liable to great damage 
fire, was beneficial to cotton, official estimalé 
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of which are now 12,816,000 bales, or close 
to the peak of the year and 26 per cent 
larger than a year ago while New York prices 
are 30 per cent below. Corn crop outturn is 
not as good as earlier indicated, much chaffy 
light grain being reported, and the percentage 
of merchantable corn is lower than in many 
years. 

An increase of 10 per cent is indicated in 
winter wheat seeding over last year which 
would seem to point to our farmers again 
defying fate, because of fortuitous conditions 
abroad having made this ‘ear’s crop a profit- 
able one. 

Some interesting price changes are to be 
noted in the past month. Wheat after 
marked fluctuations and what is probably the 
largest single month’s export on record was 
well up to the top at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Hogs, opening October at the highest 
price in two years, lost nearly a fifth of this 
on large receipts whereas best beef cattle sold 
late in the season at the best prices of the 


A record world’s crop of sugar has lowered 
prices for that staple, but Brazil’s control of 


its coffee crop production and export has re- 
sulted in an 8 cent advance from June and in 
doubling of prices since November 1 a year 
ago. 

Hides and leather have gained strength 
with the liquidation of burdenséme stocks 
by exports and otherwise. New England 
cotton mills very generally have resumed 
operations, as have tose of the south, but 
some recent cuts in ginghams, prints and 
percales are said to have been forced by 
southern competition somewhat aided by the 
fact that raw cotton prices are only about 
one and one-half cents above the year’s low 
point. 


October Sets Car Loading Record 


Woo prices have held all their previous 
advances; some sales in South Texas 
recently were reported only 9 cents below 
the peak of 1920, and woolen goods prices 
have been advanced in rapid succession sev- 
eral times this fall. 
Pig iron prices are at about the lowest of 
the year, but scrap iron, a noted barometer, 
is firmer of late. Soft coal prices are low 


and competition between rich and poor Cou 
seams or between union and non-union miné 
is extremely sharp. Rubber is at the hig 
est price of the year, an outgrowth of produ 
tion regulation perhaps as much as reported 
current activity in tire making. 

If railroad car loadings were to be est 
mated the best barometer of business volum, 
trade was about at its best in the month® 
October when two new consecutive high 
totals were set up and the approxima 
month’s loadings exceeded October a year a8 
when the 1923 peak was reached, by 1.5 
cent. Grain and general freight loading 
broke all records. ; 

While September gross railway recep 
were nearly one per cent below a yeat a 
net operating income gained 26 per cent ove 
the same month the year before and was 
best since July, 1918. ; 

Expansion in the country’s export trade? 
September to the highest point since Janu 
ary, 1921, was due to larger exports of ga 
especially wheat, and of cotton. October # 
ports promise to exceed those of Se 
very heavily. 
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A Single Section— 
or a Complete Installation 


You can tell by looking at some stockrooms that they “just 
grew”’—sections that do not match, a varied assortment of 
storage equipment that discourages the working of any system, 
that makes inventory a bugbear. 


The proper growth of any stockroom requires intelligent 
planning from the very first. In order to insure easy expansion 
without loss of efficiency, a make of shelving should be used 
that is absolutely standardized, and which will remain so with 
all parts always carried in stock. This will insure prompt 
delivery of parts that will fit, at prices that are right. 


Lyon Steel Shelving meets both of these major requirements 
of proper plan and equipment; the first through our Special 
Engineering Service, the second through complete standard- 
ization that makes for ease of erection, ready interchangeability 
of parts, simplicity in expansion, flexability in application. 
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cA Special 
Engineering Service 
Lyon Engineers will be glad to help 


you lay out your stockroom. Their 
recommendations will be sub- 
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And it’s the strongest standard shelving made. mitted to you in blue print form. 
coil Many manufacturers started wih only a section or two of ee ee geet dca 
mine Lyon Steel Shelving, plus a Lyon Plan. You can do the same, now it will be worth while to have 
higt and settle your storage problem for all time to the permanent a general plan to build to. There 
out satisfaction of all concerned. is no charge for the services of 
‘ Lyon Engineers. Simply write us 
ported direct or the branch nearest you. 
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OU GO into a store to buy an 

overcoat. Is the dealer who sells 

it to you a speculator? He cer- 
tainly is—one of the most common in 
the business world. He speculates on 
the number of overcoats which the men 
in his locality will buy; he specu- 
lates on the styles and colors which they will 
prefer; and he speculates heavily on the 
weather. If winter is late, as it often is, and 
the weather continues moderate and back- 
ward, people will not buy overcoats during 
the regular buying season. Dealers who have 
big stocks in their stores will be “stuck.” 
Their calculations will have gone against 
them, and they must stand losses. 
\ If, however, winter comes on promptly, 
you and everybody else will turn to the 
dealer for heavier clothing, as regularly. 
Assume, then, that in a desire to play safe 
he has only stocked a few overcoats, in a 
narrow range of styles, prices, and patterns. 
If you can’t find what pleases you, you won’t 
have a high opinion of that dealer. You will 
take your trade elsewhere, thus penalizing him 
for his judgment. 


All Must Assume Some Hazards 


[HE clothing dealer is in the position of 
most other men in business, in practically 
every line. They must make some specula- 
tions in order to be in business at all. The 
public is the first to blame them if, through 
conservatism, they will not assume the ordi- 
nary hazards that go with their particular 
field. The hazards are unavoidable if the 
business man expects to receive public sup- 
port. 

You buy furniture. Somebody months ago 
took chances on the fact that you would buy 
the particular kind of table or dining-room 
suite that you finally pick out. This was not 
merely the dealer from whom you made your 
purchase. A wholesaler somewhere took this 
chance before the furniture ever reached the 
dealer. Back of the wholesaler, somewhere, 
a manufacturer took similar chances, and 
along with him other manufacturers of stains, 
varnishes, metal fittings, and the like. Back 
of all these are the producers of lumber 
and other raw materials, who took similar 
chances. 

Throughout business, dealers buy from 
wholesalers what they think the people will 
want; wholesalers order from manufacturers 
what they think the dealers will want; manu- 
facturers order from other manufacturers, and 
from the producers of raw materials, what 
they think their customers will want. No one 
can be sure that the final product will be 
taken when it is ready for delivery. Styles 
may change; weather may change; customs 
may change; funds of purchasers may fail, 
due to crop losses and other reasons; there 
are scores of conditions that may upset the 
calculations all down the line. All these the 
dealers, wholesalers, and manufacturers must 
take into consideration, fcr whatever losses 
result will be theirs. 

In agriculture, risk is inescapable. Nobody 
can tell in advance what the price of farm 
products will be because nobody can tell 
what the yield will be. A bumper corn crop 
may be cut down almost at harvest time 
by a premature frost. Wheat may suffer 
from dampness while waiting for the thresh- 
ing machine. There is no way to compel 


hens to post in advance a schedule of how 


many eggs they are going to lay. Yet peo- 
ple demand bread, corn, and eggs day in 
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Things to Tell Your Men 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, National City Bank 


IX—Speculation Is a Needful Service 


and day out. Whoever deals with these com- 
modities is dealing with a speculative situa- 
tion. He cannot avoid it. 

Such a situation affects the workers. It 
determines the amount and regularity of em- 
ployment. It also governs the prices of food- 
stuffs and other commodities. 

Ordinarily people do not term the stock- 
ing of overcoats or straw hats by a clothing 
dealer “speculation.” They do not call a 
farmer a “speculator” when he figures that 
the price of corn will rise by spring, and so 
stores his in his cribs for spring delivery. 
The term “speculation” has come to be ap- 
plied to those who deal in wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, sugar and similar commodities, and who 
buy and sell securities. And the word has 
also come to carry with it a suggestion of 
something harmful—a suggestion that specu- 
lators are enemies to producers and con- 
sumers alike. 

Claims are frequent, for example, that 
“speculators” buy up the farmers’ crops when 
they are cheap and then hold them until 
prices rise, after which the crops are re- 
leased as needed to serve the “speculators’ ” 
immoral wishes. Actions of speculators are 
said to be back of food prices when they 
are either abnormally high or abnormally 
low. If prices are low, the “speculator” is 
defrauding the producer; if prices are high, 
he is working out the same evil purposes 
against the consumer. 

Is there any justification for such sweep- 
ing claims? Are the actions of the specu- 
lator harmful? Could he be dispensed with, 
to the benefit of other classes of the people? 

The places where most speculators meet, 
or where their actions concentrate, are in the 
organized exchanges—the boards of trade, the 
grain exchanges, the produce exchanges, the 
stock exchanges, and the like. We can 
arrive at a better understanding of the specu- 
lator, therefore, by considering his relation to 
the organized exchanges. 


Future Buying Safeguards Price 


N ORGANIZED exchange is not a com- 
pany or a building but a market. It does 
no buying or selling itself, but furnishes a 
place where trading may go on and sets up 
rules and regulations to govern it. It also fur- 
nishes market information and reports. There 
are two main classes of sales that take 
place—one for cash, with the goods de- 
livered when the sale is made, and the other 
called “futures.” In future trading, what is 
bought or sold is a contract that calls for 
the delivery of a certain quantity or grade of 
commodity at a designated future date. Fu- 
ture trading is important, for by means of 
it those who so desire may avoid the hazards 
of speculation. 

Let us assume, for example, that in July a 
miller wants to sign a contract to deliver 
several carloads of flour in December. He does 
not have the wheat in his bins, nor does he 
have bins enough to store wheat now for grind- 
ing six months hence. However, if he waits 
until November, say, to buy the wheat, its 
price may have changed; how shall he know 
now what price to ask for his flour? 

On the Chicago Board of Trade wheat is 


December, 19% 


quoted for immediate delivery and fy 
delivery at certain future periods, }, 
bases the price to be asked for his 

on the quotation for wheat to be q 
livered in December. Then he 
tracts through the Board of Tram 
for sufficient December wheat to mex 
his requirements. He buys, in other 

a “December future,” or an option or contrac 
entitling him to a certain quantity of whey 
at a specified price, to be delivered in Dg. 
cember in Chicago. 

Now the miller may not be located in Chi. 
cago, but in Indianapolis or Minneapolis, }, 
may have no intention ever of taking deli 
of the actual wheat in December. By hy 
future contract, however, he is protected ip 
the price made on his flour. At a late 
time he may buy wheat in Minneapolis q 
Indianapolis actually to fulfill his December 
flour contract. As he does so he will gel 
his December future. He will sell on th 
Chicago Board of Trade in November, sy, 
the same option which he bought there th 
July before. 


The Professional Speculator 


\ A EANWHILE LET us suppose that th 
4 price of wheat has risen. This mean 
now that in November the miller will have tp 
pay more for actual wheat than he calculated 
in July. With the rise in the price of wheat, 
however, his December option also will have 
risen proportionately in price. When he sels 
the option, therefore, the profit which he wil 
receive on it will offset the increased price 
he must pay for actual wheat. If the pric 
of wheat falls instead of rises, he is reim 
bursed for the drop in value of his Decem- 
ber option by a proportionately larger profit 
on his flour than was contemplated in his 
July figures. The net result of the whok 
plan is that, no matter how wheat prices may 
fluctuate, a miller is able safely to contract 
for future delivery of flour, basing his cale- 
lations on present wheat prices. The same 
is true of manufacturers of cotton, or of other 
commodities traded in on the organized er 
changes. Those who desire to avoid the risks 
of price fluctuations have a means of doing 9. 

The particular form of future trading re 
ferred to above is called “hedging,” be 
cause it affords a means whereby those wh 
desire to avoid the risks of trading may do 8. 
It is an especially useful safeguard for mant- 
facturers and others whose business cannot 
be safely managed on a speculative basis 
They desire stabilized conditions, permitting 
them to look to manufacturing for their 
profits. They wish to be able to contrac 
ahead without fear of losses due to pmce 
changes. By means of the “hedge” they 
shift the risk of price changes to profession 
speculators, who are specialists in assuming 
such risks. 

And who are these speculators? They ate 
keen, capable men—dealers, brokers, traders 
and others in large numbers—who are pie 
vided with every means for informing them- 
selves on the probable supply and d 
for a commodity all over the world. By 
anticipating a change in conditions, by fore- 
seeing a rise or a decline in price, 
speculators seek to make a profit. They als 
perform useful services to the business world 
and to society. 

It is particularly important, for example, 
that the price of a commodity at all time 
be an accurate reflection of the actual col 
ditions governing the demand for it, 
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50,000 miles without one dollar expended 
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for replacement parts 
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nber 
sell 
: HE Farnum State Lines, Inc., of Worcester, Mass., operate 
the twelve Pierce-Arrow six-cylinder coaches. At the end of four : 
and one-half months’ service, the first coach had traveled more Standard Chassis 
than 50,000 miles. It was not necessary to spend one dollar for 
replacement parts. The only service attention required was the $4600 
the normal necessity for cleaning out carbon and grinding valves. 
a Since this report, the coaches have traveled an additional {or 196.inch wheelbase, $4750 for 220- 
ated 25,000 miles. inch wheelbase, at Buffalo; including 
heat, The daily mileage of each coach is at least 280 miles—some — “arter, battery, generator, solid tires and 
have are traveling more than 300 miles. The coaches are operated _“lecttic lights. Pneumatic tires and disc 
sells over several routes radiating from Springfield, Mass., Worcester, wheels optional at extra cost. 
wil Mass., and Providence, R.I. Each of the coaches is duplicating Either chassis will accommodate the 
price the performance record of the first one put into service. Goin, capeaeains, oe peyonen wae st 
orice wood or steel bodies, ranging from 18- 
eim- ces passenger capacity upward. 
cell: The modern, powerful, six-cylinder Pierce-Arrow motor coach Terms if desired 
. has assumed leadership in its field through ability to meet com- e * 
; 


a it is actually more comfortable than a fine limousinebecause 6-cylinder Bus Engine 
sce. it can be operated at speeds from 40 to 50 miles per hour with The silent, dusl-valve, dusl-ignitisa 
ame safety— because there is no noticeable vibration. The fact that Pierce-Arrow bus engine develops over 
ther it operates with the ease and flexibility of a high-powered tour- 100 horsepower at 2500 revolutions per 
a3 ing car isan important safety factor in eliminating driver fatigue. minute. It is so flexible that gear shifting 
risks Lo ‘ ° e is reduced to a minimum. 
w operating and maintenance costs have provedconclusively 

g 0. . ° A The bus is propelled by a trouble-free 
“in: that it costs no more to operate the modern, luxurious Pierce- 
r Te ? a inverted worm gear drive. The low-hung 
be: Arrow coach than the makeshift, converted-truck type of bus. chassis has an unusually short turning 
who Are you aware of the profit opportunities in bus transportation? radius. 
D 80. Let us arrange a demonstration at our nearest distribut- 
anu ing point. Meanwhile, write for complete information. 
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supply. Price is an indicator which society 
follows. If a shortage of sugar is in sight, 
for example, we rely upon a rise in price 
to call attention to this condition. The in- 
crease in price encourages other producers 
to enter the field. It also results in a cur- 
tailed use of sugar, so that the present supply 
can be made to serve until the new crop 
comes in. 

In an organized market, where well-in- 
formed speculators are in close touch with 
every condition, price movements quickly re- 
flect even the slightest change in fundamental 
conditions. So sensitive is the indicator, for 
example, that on the Chicago Board of Trade 
wheat fluctuates hourly as the various factors 
affecting demand and supply make themselves 
felt. In normal times the fluctuations may 
move for days within a range of one cent, 
showing how closely attuned the market is to 
all the factors governing it. 

In markets not so well organized, fluctua- 
tions occur less often and are much wider in 
range. Butter, for example, often moves as 
much at a time as one cent per pound, while 
potatoes may remain at the same figure for 
days and then jump five cents a bushel. 

The fact that prices so fluctuate on the 
organized exchanges is often pointed to as 
evidence that there is constant artificial 
manipulation, which is the farthest from the 
actual case. What frequent fluctuations in- 
dicate is a high state of competition, with 
every factor registering an influence. Evi- 
dence of this is found in an investigation of 
the fluctuations in wheat prices extending 
over 100 years, and covering a period both 
before and after grain exchanges were in 
existence. Before future trading was estab- 
lished the fluctuations were twice as great 
as in the period since. A comparison of the 
fluctuations in cash prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats for eighteen years shows the widest 
fluctuation in barley, which is not traded in 
for future delivery. Oats is very similar to 
barley both in production and use, yet oats, 
although traded in for future delivery, did not 
show so wide a variation. The price of bar- 
ley fluctuated over 100 per cent in price 
eight times in the eighteen years, while wheat 
so fluctuated only once, and oats only twice. 

It should be clearly noted that speculators 
profit only as they anticipate conditions. If 
they speculate for a rise in wheat and wheat 
does not rise, they fail to make a profit. If, 
on the other hand, they feel that conditions 
indicate a fall, they only profit by being 
correct in their analysis. Since this is the 
case, speculators who are well informed have 
a steadying effect upon prices; they stabilize 
prices, and reduce the severity of the fluctu- 
ations. They ,improve conditions by calling 
attention to an oversupply or to a shortage 
in advance of the time that it otherwise 
would be felt in sharp severity. They equal- 
ize consumption over the time which the 
available supply must serve. 





Russian Competition With Palestine 


USSIA is setting up in competition with 

Palestine in providing for the Jews. The 
Ukraine is variously reported to have put 
aside 80,000 and 8,000,000 acres of farm 
lands into which 3,000 Jewish families will 
move next spring. 

The movement is financed by a loan from 
the American Joint Committee of $100,000 
and similar Jewish agricultural colonies will 
be organized in nearby sections—the Crimea 
and Volga districts—so soon as funds are 
available. They are looking to America. 

A majority of the Jewish people are said 
to favor the government’s plan, but orthodox 
members are inclined to the Zionist project. 
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From the Tax Publicity Tomb 


HE STIR and strife regarding publicity 

of income taxes is no new thing in this 

country. Half a century ago we went 
through it all, for in the decade from 1862 
to 1872, the United States had an income tax 
and in that period publicity was tried and 
abolished. 

“The Government has passed its responsi- 
bility of administering its job on to the edi- 
tors and reporters of the country,” then 
thundered Godkin, of The Nation, while the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his re- 
port in 1863, the first year of the income tax, 
said: 


In order that it might not be felt to be in- 
quisitorial in its character, the instructions issued 
by this office required that the returns of in- 
come shall not be open to the inspection of others 
than officers of the revenue. Some doubt having 
been entertained whether a proper construction 
of the law sustains the instructions, I recommend 
that the doubt be removed by express legislation. 


But his appeal was of no avail, and in 1866 
the battle against publicity was thrown on the 
floor of Congress. James R. Garfield, of 
Ohio, later to be President and shot while in 
office, led the fight against publicity. Things 
he said then are as pertinent now. Here is one 
extract: 


The gentleman from Iowa is mistaken when he 
says an honest man has no objection to the pub- 
lic understanding about his private affairs. Sup- 
pose a man has had serious losses during the 
year, so that his income would be smaller than 
people expect it to be. Now, he would not want 
to let that be known so as to alarm his creditors 
and bring them all down upon him when other- 
wise he would come out safely. There is no rea- 
son in the world, unless the public interests re- 
quire, that the private affairs of individuals should 
be brought out and paraded in the public papers. 
I admit that some sort of publicity is necessary 
to act as a pressure upon men to bring out their 
full incomes; but if the lists are left open for 
public inspection, it will be an ample pressure 
upon them. 


An Editorial of Protest 


HE ARGUMENTS on the other side also 
sound familiar today: 


Now, if the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Gar- 
field) wants to place a padlock on these records, 
I warrant you that every wealthy man in the 
House will vote with him on this subject. If the 
gentleman wants to put a padlock on the return 
which the wealthy man makes, so that the poor 
man shall not see it, though the burden will fall 
upon him if the rich man does not pay his full 
share, then let him say so. 


But the amendment for privacy of income 
taxes was lost. 

Four years later the matter was thrashed 
out again, and this time a death blow was 
landed to publicity. 

It is worth reading again, this extract from 
The Nation for November 25, 186°. It might 
almost be reprinted as an editorial in Novem- 
ber, 1924: 


It is as much as any ordinary man can bear to 
submit any detailed account of his private affairs 
to an official of any kind, much less to an offi- 
cial of the kind one usually finds in the subor- 
dinate positions of the national service. So by 
way of making this inquisitorial feature of the 
tax not only more effective but less offensive and 
thus bringing recalcitrant and dishonest taxpayers 
up to the mark, the newspaper reporters were set 
to work. 

The assessors’ books were thrown open to them; 
and they were encouraged, if not invited, to lay 
every man’s returns in black and white before 
his neighbors, so that he might be intimidated 
by the fear of their tongues or the desire of im- 


posing upon them, to write his income as high a 
possible. 

For individual feelings, for the “natural 
inalienable right” of everybody to keep his affain 
to himself, unless called upon to reveal them jp 
a judicial controversy—a right, too, which a gov. 
ernment should not only respect but ence 
there was no regard whatever; for the demoraliz. 
ing effect on manners and morals of convert 
the whole community into a horde of spies g 
detectives, and of multiplying the gossips ang 
busybodies, whose numbers and activity make 
them already one of the scourges of civilized gp. 
ciety, there was no regard whatever. 

There was at first some little murmuri 
hesitation about the practice, both on the 
of the press and the public; but the public was 
speedily reconciled to it by the papers at fing 
judicially confining their revelations to the 
incomes. Men of large income are few; thog 
who want to know how much they have ap 
many; away, therefore, with their delicacy; jg 
the people have a look at their checkbooks, 

Last year, however, one paper reduced the sy. 
tem-to perfection by publishing everybody's jp. 
come return as it stood on the assessors’ books, 
In other words, the work of verifying and reetj. 
fying the assessment was handed over ily to 
the editor of the newspaper, who took his 
for the work in the increased sale thus effects 
for his valuable sheet, and encouraged the public 
to regard as a scoundrel any man whose incom 
did not appear in the list, or did not accord with 
his neighbor’s notion of what it ought to be, 


Only One Means of Redress 


fb. MISTAKES in the list were, of course, in- 
numerable. And men’s names and the figurs 
of their returns were printed wrongly; and hu. 
dreds of men had, of course, special reasons to 
give for seeming discrepancies between their 
means as indicated by their style of living andg 
indicated by their sworn returns. an 

Those who felt themselves wronged had 
one remedy; and that was a letter to the edil 
to be also published in the valuable sheet, 
still further increasing its sale; and the poor ti 
payers were cordially invited by the editorial 
Rhadamanthus to step up briskly to his bar and 
give an account of themselves. 

In other words, the business of the United 
States assessors, in this district at least, the most 
important in the Union, was all but oni 
transferred to private individuals, who u ok 
for a few thousands dollars to blackguard th 
weak and timid into paying more than they ought 
to pay and to frighten the fraudulent into pay 
ing as much as they ought to pay. 

The process was enough to bring tears into tt 
eyes or blushes to the cheeks of anybody 
had a correct idea of how the work of gover 
ment ought to be done, for the purpose for whit 
the Divinity endowed man with his reason and 
judgment, and who reflected that the country 
contains ample material for as scientific, able and 
honest administration as exists or could be d& 
vised anywhere. 










Lessons Motor Industry Must Leara 


PROCESS of elimination is going on it 
the automobile manufacturing busines. 
Since 1921, thirty-one car makers have 
their exit, and more will go unless the fo 
lowing points are read, marked, learned 
acted upon, according to Edward S. Jordal, 
president of the Jordan Motor Car Co. © 
There are three things, he claims, 0 
must happen “before the majority of malt 
facturers in the industry can be con 
fit.” Here they are in summary: 


1. Concentration by each manufacturer on the 
production of one model chassis. 

2. Elimination of useless expense—such ® 
high-salaried employes and costly bonuses. 

3. Understanding of the principles of economic 
merchandising (as yet rare among business met). 
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When you “build your 

own" set insist on a Bake- 
lite panel and Parts 














Wherever Dials Turn — 
Bakelite for dependable insulation. 


EW YORK, San Francisco, 

Montreal, and Havana—if 
you want distance you must 
have dependable insulation. 
Dependable insulation means 
Bakelite. 


The U. S. Navy, the Signal 
Corps, and 95% of the leading 
radio manufacturers, with every 
facility for testing materials, 
have chosen Bakelite for panels, 
dials, sockets and many other 
parts. Improvements are con- 
stantly being made in radio 
equipment, but no insulation has 
been found superior to Bakelite. 


Strong and stable, Bakelite 
will not split, warp, or sag, and 
it does not lose its beautiful 
finish, nor will it de- 
teriorate with age. And 
most important of all, it 
retains its high insulating 


ucts manufactured 


BAKELITE 
fe the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 


properties under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


The name Bakelite is synony- 
mous with quality. Long rec- 
ognized as a standard material 
in the automotive and electrical 
industries, it is also the premier 
insulation for radio. 


There is a place for this “Ma- 
terial of a Thousand Uses,” not 
alone in radio but in almost 
every industry. Our Engineer- 
ing Department is at your 
disposal. 

“The Story of Bakelite,” by John 
Kimberly Mumford, has just been 
published. This is a fascinating and 
educational story about the discovery 
and development of Bakelite. We shall 
be pleased to send you a copy. 


Send for our illustrated bookiet 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 
241 Park Avenue, New York,N. VY 
Chicago Office: 636 W est 22d Street 


under patents 
owned by the 
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When writing to Baxevite Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Headset — Molded of 
Bakelite 


oe if 
Tube Socket and Base— 
Molded of Bakelite 











Before you choose, be sure 
that the set you buy has 
Bakelite insulation 
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The Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, is urging industry to simplify its 
methods of production. Material-handling equipment, 
when rightly used, has the sanction of Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, head of this movement. It is one of the means by 
which industry may help itself and help labor at the same time. 
It helps carry out the teachings of this branch of your 
government. 
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Lifting! Tagging! Hauling! 


Its a Job for Jeffrey Machinery! 


Here’s this fellow right out in 
your shop today, lifting around 
heavy objects by hand—just as 
they used to do when the pyramids 
were built! 


Moving materials by hand is not 
economical. Yet, if you will walk 
out through your own plants and 
yards, you may be surprised by 
the number of men still employed 
at shoveling, wheeling, lifting 
parts and materials—doing what 
can be done more swiftly and 
cheaply by Jeffrey Material-Han- 
dling Equipment. 


Handle ALL Materials 
Mechanically 


In spite of the great advances that 
have been made in mechanical 
handling, few plants have com- 
pletely done away with hand 
methods. 


Put your men at productive work, 
at better pay, and let machinery 
do the unproductive work. It’s 
better for the men, better for in- 
dustry and better for you. 


Why Not Now? 


If materials are being handled 
uneconomically anywhere in the 
course of your production, com- 
petition will sometime force the 
correction of this waste. But 
why not find your own opportu- 
nities for saving? Why not get 
those richer profits that come with 
being the first to turn material- 
handling into a completely me- 
chanical operation? 


The main Jeffrey office or the 
nearest branch will take care of 
your inquiry, backed by the entire 
engineering and manufacturing 
resources of the company. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
Mining and Material Handling Equipment 
Columbus, Ohio 









New York 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Rochester Scranton, Pa. 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Cincinnati Detroit Denver 
Milwaukee 
Montreal 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Cleveland Los Angeles Bi 





Some Jeffrey 
Products 


Elevators 
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Portable Loaders 
Sprocket Wheels, Gears 
ion 
Manuracturinc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Tipple Equipment 
Mining Machinery 
Ventilation Fans 
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Code of Ethics OK’s 
Pass 500 Mark 


Wwitl thirty-one states and three foreign 
countries reporting this month, the Prin- 
ciples of Business Conduct, adopted at the 
last meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, have now been accepted by more 
than 500 organizations, the latest additions to 
the honor roll being as follows: 
ALABAMA 


Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Mobile. 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, Tuscalossa. 


ARIZONA 
Bisbee Chamber of Commerce, Bisbee. 
CALIFORNIA 


Hanford Chamber of Commerce, Hanford. 
Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach. 
Commercial Board of Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce, Ontario. 
Pomona Chamber of Commerce, Pomona. 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, San Diego. 


COLORADO 
Walsenburg Chamber of Commerce, Walsenburg. 
CONNECTICUT 


Stamford Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Stamford. 
Waterbury Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
National Coal Association, Washington. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA 


Board of Commerce, Augusta. _ 
Chamber of Commerce, West Poi:t. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Grain Dealers Association, Champaign. 
Automotive Equipment Association, Chicago. 
Farm Mortgage Association of America, 
Chicago. 
Federation of Mutual 
Chicago. : : 
Industrial Club of Chicago, Chicago. . : 
Investment Bankers Association of America, Chicago. 
National Association of Retail Druggists, Chicago. 
Plywood Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Wirebound Box Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 
Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria. 


. IOWA 
National Selected Morticians, Des Moines. 
KANSAS 


Chamber of Commerce, Arkansas City 
Chanute Chamber of Commerce, Chanute. 
Coffeyville Chamber of Commerce,Coffeyville. 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg. 
Chamber of Commerce, Winfield. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., New Orleans. 
MAINE 


Chamber of Commerce, Lewiston. 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland. 2 
Waterville Chamber of Commerce, Waterville. 


MARYLAND 
Chamber of Commerce, Hagerstown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Dorchester Board of Trade, Boston. ; 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill. 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian Chamber of Commerce, Adrian. 
MINNESOTA 
Owatonna Chamber of Commerce, Owatonna. 
MISSOURI 


Hannibal Chamber of Commerce, Hannibal. 
National Basket and Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Louis. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. 
NEW JERSEY 


{esey City Chamber of Commerce, Jersey City. 
orristown Chamber of Commerce, Morristown. 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce, Trenton. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, Binghamton. 
Ilion Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Ilion. 
American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association, New 


Association of Electragists International, New York. 
Barbers Supply Dealers Association of America, New 


Fire Insurance Companies, 


York. 


York. 
Foundry Su: Manufacturers’ Association, New York. 
Greeting Association, New York. 
Heating and Piping Contractors National Association, 


Inc., New York. 


Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York, New York. 
Merchants’ Association of New York, New York. 

Metal] Finishers Equipment Association, New York. 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, New 


York. 


National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 


Inc., New Yor 


National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers, 
New York. 

National Association Printing Ink Makers, New York. 

National Board of Steam Navigation, New York. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New York. 

The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New York, 


Inc., New York. 


United States Trade Mark Association, New York. 
United Waist League of America, New York. 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Falls. 
Chamber of Commerce, Olean. 

Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce, Poughkeepsie. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Chamber of Commerce, Asheville. 

Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte. 

High Point Chamber of Commerce, High Point. 
OKLAHOMA 


Jackson County Chamber of Commerce, Altus. 
Chamber of Commerce, Muskogee. 


OREGON 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce, Eugene. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lebanon Chamber of Commerce, Lebanon. 

American Industrial Lenders’ Association, Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Association, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Board of Trade, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Bourse, Philadelphia. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. 

Tyrone Chamber of Commerce, Tyrone. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, Wilkes- 

arre. 

Williamsport Chamber of Commerce. Williamsport. 


TENNESSEE 


Southern Appalachian Coal 


1 Operators’ Association, 
Knoxville. 


TEXAS 


Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston. 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio. 
UTAH 
Chamber of Commerce, Logan. 
VIRGINIA 
Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Harrisonburg. 


Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg. 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 
Everett Chamber of Commerce, Everett. 
Olympia Chamber of Commerce, Olympia. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont Chamber of Commerce, Fairmont. 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce, Huntington. 
WYOMING 
Chamber of Commerce, Casper. 
Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce, Cheyenne. 
FOREIGN 
American Chamber of Commerce of Sao Paulo, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
American Chamber of Commerce in Peking, China. 


American Chamber of Commerce in Portugal, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 





Saving by Giving Away 


ROZEN ASSETS is the description a 

member of the Shipping Board has ap- 
plied to our government-owned merchant 
ships. According to this member of the 
board, operation of the ships now in active 
service will cost the taxpayers of the country, 
in out-of-pocket expense, at least $30,000,000 
in the present year. He accordingly figures 
that the taxpayers would be better off by 
$150,000,000 if the ships were given away 
to people who would undertake to operate 
them for five years. 


Pan-American Chamber Planned 


T A RECENT meeting in Atlanta, Ga., of 
commercial delegates of several of the 
Latin-American republics, the first steps were 
taken toward the establishment of a Pan- 
American Chamber of Commerce, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, for the furtherance 
of commercial relations between the Latin- 
American countries and the United States. 
New Orleans is favored as the site of the 


chamber because of its accessibility to Latin 
America. 
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Do Chambers Take 


“ 


Too Many Jobs? 


[OCAL community problems and the lage 

national and even international q 

with which organized business has come 

deal were placed in clear perspective 

the Tenth Annual Meeting of C 

Organization Secretaries, held in the 

National Chamber building October 22, 
Secretaries and executive officers of chap. 

bers of commerce and commercial 

tions from thirty-six states and the Dominig 


of Canada attended the convention. Practicg| 


questions of administration and 
absorbed major attention, but matters of pol 
icy had an important place in the di 

A noticeable trend of opinion was 
in addresses by J. David Larson, the retiriy 
President; S. Christy Meade, Secretary of th 
Merchants Association of New York, ay 
others in the direction of restricting chambe 
of commerce activities. This was defined x 
service to commerce. In improving conf. 
tions under which trade and industry » 


carried on, as Mr. Meade suggested, chap 


bers of commerce will be carried into 
activities, but they should be subordinated j 
the central purpose of the organization. 

The discussion covering a wide range ¢ 
subjects—such as community financial cp 
paigns, services to industries, the protectin 
of retail trading—left the striking impresiq 
that there was no essential difference in th 
community interests of the large industtil 
city and the small town. The necessity ¢ 
fitting the program of a chamber of commer 
to the community was emphasized by J. 
Hudson, Secretary of the Association of Com 
merce of Bloomington, Ill, but in the om 
sideration of general questions secretaries @ 
all charabers—from Cairo, Ill., and 
dence, Kans., to Chicago and Buffalo—fom 
themselves on common ground. 

Local commercial organization  activitic 
were more closely linked with the activitis 
of the National Chamber through a meetit 
of the secretaries with the departmental ma 
agers of the latter organization. Attentim 
was directed especially, by William Ham 
Dean, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau @ 
the National Chamber, to methods by whi 
organized business is cooperating with a 
culture and to the advantages both had é 
rived from joint enterprise of this charactt 

“Slowly but surely we are realizing 
agriculture to achieve prosperity must séllis 
output on a cost-plus basis,” said Mr. Dew 
“There is too much senseless optimist 
stirred up every time a commodity a 
riences a rising market. Thirty-cent cot 
dollar-fifty wheat, eleven-cent hogs, m@ 
prosperity only to those who have produ 
these things at a cost low enough to 
a margin. Unfortunately there is not é 
known of production costs. Surveys t 
termine these figures are a com 
recent innovation. Here the Chamber @ 
Commerce has a definite duty to periom 
encourage its Agricultural College to 
such studies; insist upon it!” 

In its closing session the National Ass0@ 
tion of Commercial Organization Secreta 
elected the following officers and directors: 


William C. Culkins, Cincinn 
Preside 


President, 


Ohio; Raymond B. Gibbs, First Vice- 
Kansas City, Kans.; Roy S. Smith, Second Vit 
President, Albany, N. Y.; A. V. Snell, Sec 
Treasurer, Jacksonville, Fla.; George f eg 
Dorado, Ark.; J. H. Hudson, Bloomington, * 
Walter O. Lochner, Trenton, N. J.; C. We§ 
Flint, Mich.; Roscoe Goddard, Worcestet, 
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News of Organized 
Business 


WEEK of jubilee celebration marked the 
formal opening in October of the new home 
of the Boston chamber. The program included 
representatives of other trade and commercial 
organizations. Among the speakers were Julius 
H. Barnes, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and James 
M. Beck, solicitor general of the United States. 
The building faces on Federal Street, between 
the South Station and the post office, in the 
heart of the business part of the city. _The 
construction cost more than $6,000,000. Four- 
teen floors are included in the building. The first 
to the twelfth, inclusive, are to be rented for 
business offices. The grill work and stone figures 
of the doorway symbolize New England as a 
commercial region. The ceiling of the lobby is 
embellished with figures in green and dull gold 
which present allegorical representations in har- 
mony with the motif of the building. 

On the thirteenth floor are the general offices 
of the Boston chamber, and also fifteen private 
dining rooms for the use of various committees 
of the chamber or other organizations. The 
dining rooms have capacities ranging from 10 
to 250 persons. 

The fourteenth floor includes a dining room, 
seating 1,300, for the use of members. The 
rooms for the members are either of Colonial 
design, or of the corresponding English period. 
Accessible from the dining room is the members’ 
lounge, which overlooks Boston harbor. A fea- 
ture of this floor is a $15,000 pipe organ. There 
are also a library and reading room of early 
Colonial design, and facilities for moving pictures 
and broadcasting, telephone room and checking 
space. 

In the basement is a cafeteria room of Pom- 
peian design, with a capacity of 450 seats. Valet 
service is also provided in the basement. Other 
conveniences include shower baths, dressing 
rooms, and a barber shop. 

The number of persons who will pass in and 
out of the building daily is estimated at 5,000, 
and ten self-levelling elevators have been installed 
to serve them. Among the tenants now renting 
offices in the building are: The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, National As- 
sociation of Woolen Manufacturers, Boston Ty- 
pothetae Board of Trade, New England Hard- 
ware Dealers Association, and the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information. Nine railroad companies 
en, ett and passenger offices in 

The Boston chamber includes 7,500 individual 
lcm Boston, and nearly 600 in- 

ers Outside of metropolitan Boston. 


Proportionate Representation Plan 


ROPORTIONATE representation of San 
Francisco’s business interests in support of the 
chamber’s activities in the service of the com- 
munity is foreshadowed in a booklet on com- 
munity intelligence, published by the San Fran- 
cisco chamber. The booklet, says San Fran- 
cisco Business, is the first step in a new plan 
of organization. The plan would: 
Divide commercial San Francisco into forty- 
five groups that will give representation of 
the entire business life of the ccmmunity. 
Each of these groups, if the chamber of com- 
merce is to function efficiently, should support 
the chamber in exact proportion to its place 


—— and should be represented 
* * x 

ne ae back to this program of com- 
ne nae ligence. Let us say that the pres- 
rg Bete rship of the chamber of commerce 
A. nee speaking, seven thousand.  Classi- 
trial’ Is membership into business or indus- 

Sroups and establishing for each a quota 
soot be sealamed part that it bears to the 
. nity, it may be found that one group 


Obviously, it must 


is already oversubscribed. 
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Work IN PROGRESS 


Relative volume of construction in progress at 
this date for three years. Besides a large volume 
of industrial and office building construction, 
present work includes power installations total- 
ing over 500,000 horse power. 
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be reduced if the scheme is to be carried out, 
or other groups that are under-subscribed 
must be built up to their proper and just 
representation. 

Right here is where the work of the mem- 
bership department begins. And that work 
will not be complete until each of these forty- 
five groups is proportionately represented by 
membership in the chamber of commerce. 

This is not a membership campaign of the 
chamber of commerce. It is not a drive merely 
to increase the present membership from seven 
thousand to ten or twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand. It is not an attempt to make the San 
Francisco chamber the largest in point of 
membership in the United States, but the great- 
est in point of service to its members and 
to the community. 

. . when all of the problems of all of the 
industries are brought to the chamber of com- 
merce for intelligent cooperative solution— 
when all business pulls together for San Fran- 
cisco and for the community, then will the 
job be finished—the program of community 
intelligence complete. 


Advertising Adviser for the Retailer 


HE PRINCIPLES of advertising applicable 

to a small retail business are described and 
made useful in “Small Store Advertising,” a book- 
let published by the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The booklet was prepared to help 
the retailer to increase his sales through effective 
publicity intelligently applied. Explanation is 
given for the use of newspapers, magazines, 
window displays, direct-by-mail advertising, cir- 
culars, letters, enclosures, and other advertising 
devices. 

On application to the Domestic Distribution 
Department a copy of the booklet will be sent 
without charge. Additional copies are obtainable 
at 10 cents each. 


Exports Gain in First Six Months 


LTHOUGH most of the important groups 

of American exports made substantial gains 
during the first half of 1924 over the same 
period of 1923, grains, sugar, paper, chemicals, 
coal and cotton manufactures declined, according 
to an analysis of American foreign trade for the 
first six months of the year published by the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The analysis 
shows that exports for the first six months of 
1924 totaled $2,089,000,000, an increase of $144,- 
000,000, or 7.4 per cent above the amount of 
the exports last year. 

The department’s statement points out that 
“during the second quarter of 1924 our exports 
fell $113,000,000 below those of the first quar- 
ter—a decline of approximately 10 per cent—in 
keeping with the normal seasonal decline. 

“More than 40 per cent of our export trade 
consisted of manufactured goods, of which we 
shipped 10 per cent more than last year. Ex- 
ports of semi-manufactured goods and raw ma- 
terials also made excellent increases in value.” 


A Dictionary of Fur Names 


O ELIMINATE the confusion of trade names 
used in the manufacture and sale of furs 
throughout the country, the National Association 
of the Fur Industry is to issue a dictionary 
of fur names, with rules for advertising furs. 
The dictionary, prepared under the direction of 
David C. Miller, general director of the associa- 
tion, will be made available to retail furriers. 
The dictionary is to include 265 trade names 
with descriptions of the furs named. Rules.for 
advertising furs also have place in the dictionary, 
preceding the names of furs and their descrip- 
tions. The rules conform to the principles estab- 
lished by the London Fur Trade Association. 
Any patron in doubt about the true nature 
of a fur, the association asserts, may consult 
the dictionary, which will be at hand in every 
retail fur establishment. Some of the popular 
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misnomers, which are considered and corrected 
in the dictionary, are: “Beaverette,” defined as 
Beaver-dyed rabbit; “Bisam Mink,” rightfully 
named natural muskrat; “Black Marten,” the 
confusing title for black natural skunk; the so- 
called “Baltic” Leopard, Seal, Red Fox and 
White Fox, all of which, the dictionary says, 
are in reality Australian rabbit dyed to resemble 
the animals named. “Erminette” is revealed as 
white rabbit, and “Electric Seal” as seal-dyed 
rabbit. 

The dictionary is to be revised annually to 
include additions suggested by practice and 
experience, 


A Record of Americanization 


“INCE the establishment of the Americaniza- 

tion Bureau at Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
March 1, 1918, an average of 163 persons of for- 
eign birth have been admitted annually to citi- 
zenship, compared to an average of 62 admissions 
before the bureau’s establishment. The bureau 
is supported by the chamber and the county 
commissioners, and it serves the entire county. 
The local school board aids in the work by con- 
tributing $500 a year as salary for the teaching 
of an evening Americanization school. The cost 
of operating the business is estimated at about 
$3,000 a year. 

All papers, declarations of intention, petitions 
for naturalization, depositions and similar docu- 
ments may be prepared with the counsel and aid 
of the director of the bureau. The director also 
appears with the candidate for citizenship before 
the United States examiner, and the director ac- 
companies the candidate when he appears in 
court for his final hearing. 


Autos Blaze Skalkaho Trail 


O BLAZE a new motor trail in Montana, 

the Skalkaho road, and to give words of 
good-will to communities along the trail, the 
chamber at Missoula planned a two-day auto- 
mobile trip through the Bitter Root Valley to 
Anaconda and to Butte, a distance of about 300 
miles. The party of tourists included 350 per- 
sons from Missoula, Hamilton, and the Bitter 
Root Valley. An aeroplane piloted the way 
across the mountains. The Missoula City Band 
and the Kiwanis drum corps accompanied the 
tourists. 

At Anaconda and at Deer Lodge the tourists 
paraded on foot through the business districts. 
Entertainment provided by the chamber at Butte 
included a dinner and a dance. 


Rochester Has a Home Bureau 


ANAGEMENT of the household income is 

just as important as the earning of the 
income, counsels the home bureau of the Roches- 
ter chamber. The bureau operates through the 
home economics council of the chamber, and 
its membership this year is expected to reach 
2,500. The membership includes twenty-six units 
located in various parts of the city. The mem- 
bers receive instruction in housekeeping, cooking, 
hygiene, sewing and similar subjects. Last year 
798 meetings were held in club houses, school 
houses and parish houses, with a total attend- 
ance of 21,032 housekeepers. Five meetings 
were held every day through ten months of the 
year. 

A definition of the purpose, scope and opera- 
tion of the home bureau is presented by Elmer 
E. Fairchild, president of the chamber, in 
Rochester Commerce, published by the chamber: 

“The home bureau is not a welfare organiza- 
tion. It is based wholly on economics. In 
nowise does it presume to encroach on the work 
of the splendid organizations functioning in the 
fields of charity and philanthropy. While it 
cooperates with these, and other organizations, 
it keeps to its own course, realizing that it has 
a field of its own that is distinctive and worth 
while. 

“The home bureau is primarily a voluntary 
service organization. That is to say, it has a 
minimum of paid supervision and a maximum 
of voluntary service on the part of its mem- 
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bers. Its being organized into numerous pa 
borhood groups makes it possible for each gua 
to adopt programs suitable to its own sul 


as well as to bring out a variety of talent jy 


leadership in the various home-making yp 


The home bureau in a very true sense is , 


great help-one-another club for the hoy 
of Rochester, present and prospective, Its 
bership includes a number of college-tri. 
women in home economics who give gen 


through the home bureau to housewives jy 4 


way of project leadership. 

“The home bureau operates under the 
economics council of the chamber of com 
Bureau members are not members of the ch» 
ber, but the council members are. The prow 


president of the chamber is chairman, and @ 


first vice-president treasurer, while the 
secretary of the chamber is the active y 
of the council. 
the bureau the same careful and efficient 


agement of its affairs as is received by th 


other chamber activities. Funds of the } 
are kept separate from chamber funds, 
separate audit is filed with the board of 
visors once each year.” 


Conference on Street Safety 


HE PARTICIPATION of the Chamber ¢ 

Commerce of the United States in the om 
ference on street and highway safety, organi 
by Secretary Hoover of the Department of 
merce, has been authorized by the board of 
rectors. Other organizations which will be 
resented in the work of the conference inclu 
The American Automobile Association, the 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, # 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Uni 
writers, the American Mutual Alliance, 
American Railway Association, the Natio 
Safety Council, and the American Engines 
Council. 

Preliminary investigations are to be made} 
eight special committees appointed by Seer 
Hoover, and the reports of the committees 
be considered at a conference to which all 
tional organizations interested in traffic 
will be invited. 

Writing of the importance of the confer 
President Grant said: 


It is unnecessary to urge the impo 
which the conclusions of this conference, t 
upon the findings and recommendation 
these expert committees, will have for @ 
community. The results should not onlyi 
sist in reducing the toll of accidents but 
also be of great service in expediting 
facilitating street and highway transport 

I am advised that the Director of the @ 
ference will be very glad to have suggest 
from any commercial organizations inte 
in these problems. Such communid 
should be addressed to Conference on 9 
and Highway Safety, Department of @ 
merce, Washington. 


Prizes for Essays on Chemistry 


HE IMPORTANCE of chemistry to out 

tional life has fresh recognition in the 
ican Chemical Society’s second prize @ 
which offers prizes and scholarships to pupil 
high schools and secondary schools, 
to college students. Mr. and Mrs. Francs 
Garvan, of New York, have again pro 
money for the contest. 

Prizes in the high school and secondary 
contest include six schoiarships to Yale 
sity or Vassar College with tuition fees 
annually for four years, but only first 
winners in the state and territorial conte 
be eligible to compete for the scholarships 
prizes of $20 in gold will be awa 
best essays written by high and secondary ® 
pupils on each of six designated subjects 2 
of the states and the District of Colw 
in the extra-territorial possessions of : 
States considered as a unit. Six prizes of 
each will be awarded to the students of ¢ 


This arrangement insures jp 
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‘ate grade who write the best essays on the 
a subjects. ‘ 

Information on the requirements and rules of 

contest is obtainable from the Society’s Com- 

















































































mittee on Prize Essays, 85 Beaver Street, New oT 
sh York City.  W{TIOGA 
. i Prizes Given for Good Roads Se 


N ANNUAL road-dragging contest is now an 
a A established feature of the program of rural 
t undertaken by the ee: egg. 4 
Association, Burlington, Iowa. arly eac 
por the een and patrolmen of Henderson 
and Des Moines counties attend a good-roads 
— ing held under the auspices of the Greater 
| Burlington Association. Talks are given by ex- 
on methods of dragging and upkeep of 
nd th dirt roads, and announcement is made that six 
ener prizes will be given for the best kept sections of 
. i road and best kept county and town- 
eS ff ship road from May 1 to September 15, the dates 
: that include the road-dragging period. 
by th A committee of five judges is appointed. Some 
pun of the judges are selected by the Association, 
andi® and some are selected by the county board of 
Spe. supervisors. Only the appointing power and 
the judges themselves know of the appointments, 
but the judges are men who make constant use 





of the roads. No member of the committee even These two links were placed in the same 
knows who his fellow committeemen are. Each ; : 

aber of judge makes individual inspections and report. line of chain as a test. Observe them. 

he mf At the end of the road-dragging season the re- One is all in, one nearly as good as ever. 

ganims § ports are compared and a decision made as to 

yf the best kept road section. The prizes in money 


1 of are awarded to sections, not to men. The awards 
betme are so safeguarded that the jury does not know 


incukf! what dragman had charge of the part of road E CANNOT over-emphasize the wearing quality of 
to which the prize is awarded. A meeting of r ’ ’ > 

= dragmen is then called and the winning sections TISCO manganese steel. Again and again the supe- 

ee ee. 2 oe Snnouncements are made, riority of this alloy has been generally acknowledged. It 

ce, hf the dragman in charge of each winning section é 

Nati tises and claims the award. is extremely tough and hard; hardness without brittleness. 

Natio g ; 


Conference on Cost Accounting , . 
= WE SITUATION with reference to the legal- TISCO manganese steel, produced exclusively by this com- 
eS 
al 


ity of trade association cost accounting ac- pany, is treated by the original Taylor-Hadfield process, by 
tivities was explained and discussed at the con- 


ference on uniform cost accounting, organized which, alone, can be obtained that combination of tough- 
by the Department of Manufacture of the Cham- : ar aes “ : m4 b 
‘eal bt of Commerce of the United States and held ness and hardness essential to maximum durability. 
in Chicago. Uniform cost accounting has not 
been directly and independently the subject of a 4 ‘ . ls 
SE aie Mitel Trede Commision review except TISCO detachable link chain is one of our most staple 
e, b in the case of the Trade Commission against the NV it 7 j 
Gili United Typothetae of America, which ended about products. We manufacture it in a variety of standard 
ee a year ago. The case was discussed by E. T. types, but we are also prepared to produce any special 
only Miller, secretary of the Typothetae organization, A ; é ‘ ° . ° 
tsb and Chester Arthur Legg, its counsel. There has design required. Special attention is given to the solving 
an exchange of correspondence between the : . 
iui counsel for the Typothetae and Huston Thomp- of any difficult and unusual steel problem. In fact, such 
he (up 800, chairman of the commission, in interpreta- problems are solicited. 


esi © tion of the order issued by the commission. 
A similar exchange of correspondence between 


tere 

rica «=. W. McCullough, manager of the Department : wis’ : : . 
MEN of Manufacture of the Chamber, and N’B. Gas- Special bulletins covering the following products are avail- 
¢ Cop ‘Kill, another member of the commission, has able: 


provided a better understanding of the commis- 
sion’s position. Mr. Gaskill has recorded his 
Leg opinion that “as long as the principles Coal and Coke Handling Machines Hollow Rollers for Conveying Purposes 
0 — accounting methods are sound and the Cylinders for High-Pressure Gases Mine and Skip Car Wheels 
methods used are adopted to secure accuracy of Pul dP Mill Casti 
individual results, and provided that the results Chain and Sprockets Se ae “ota 


are not used directly or indirectly for ulterior Dipper Teeth Steam Shovel and Dredge Parts 


try 

our 

e 

rye Trade Commission is in favor of. the study of 
ancs 

ided 

































purposes of an illegal character, the Federal Gears and Pinions Special Railway Trackwork 

uniform cost Accounting by trade associations or Gyratory and Jaw Crusher Parts Steel Castings 

otherwise,” 

cont titition to the legal aspects of cost ac- 

with tee progress made by many industries Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
y the roa uniform cost systems was reported at 
i 4 prea. High Bridge, New Jersey 
nd $ 
st Asheville’s “Program of Progress” Sole owner of the Hibbard-Howe Patents covering basic 
ests & processes for the electric manufacture of manganese sieel 
“1 LIST of major objectives to be attained by 
fo0® five rage of on N. C., during the next ee ean een 

is inclu in “ ville’ 
, ed in “Asheville’s Program of Products of the Allied Companies—Catwlogs on Request 






in ‘ gl a report made by a special committee 
bia, ogee ad and city commissioners, and to the 
ioc te members of the chamber of com- 

. € report presents its recommendations 








Manganese Steel Special Trackwork Hamumnered and Pressed Rolls and Rolling 
Wearing Parts Cylinders for Gases Forgings Mill Machinery 
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Who 


What 


Why 


When 


Where 
How 





Date 


To the United States 


Chamber of Commerce 


Washington, D. C. 


Enter the following for a full term-sub- 


scription to NATION’S BUSINESS, first 
copy to arrive at Christmastime with 


your letter announcing my gift. 


Select one of your particularly good busi- 
ness friends. You want to give him some- 
thing for Christmas. 


What shall it be? Something that will last 
a while, or something soon gone? Some- 
thing that you by your own test know is 
good, or something else? Something that 
will have a definite value to him, or some- 
thing anyone would think of ? Something 
that will express you because it evidences 
your trend in business thinking, or some- 
thing indistinguishable from a hundred 
gifts? . . . We suggest that you give your 
friend a subscription to The NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 


(1) The NATION’S BUSINESS is mentally stim- 
ulating. (2) Itisinteresting. (3) Moremen 
are reading it every day; a year ago there 
were 118,000—today, 163,000. (4) It provides 
fuelforthe business imagination from which 
money-producing ideascome. (5) It keeps 
the busy reader in touch with business here 
and abroad, and—a thing which grows more 
important by the hour—in touch with gov- 
ernment’s relations with business. (6) It 
comes monthly, thus bringing an ever re- 
curring good-will thought to your friend’s 
mind, thirty-sixmonthly Christmas remem- 
brances in one gift. (7) The first copy would 
come to him with Editor Thorpe’s personal 
letter of welcome, on special stationery, 
announcing your gift. 


We’ll make it our business to see that his 
first copy, together with the letter telling of 
your gift, gets to him just before Christmas. 


We suggest that you give us his home ad- 
dress. More and more of our readers are 
asking that The NATION’S BUSINESS be sent 
to their homes. 


Send us his name and address on the coupon 
below and we will enter him for the full 
term-subscription at $7.50 (36 months). 
It is not necessary to send the money now, 
we'll bill you after the first of next year. 




















(HIS NAME HERE) 


(YOUR NAME HERE) 


to me at $7.50, billing me after the first 
of next year. 

Send to__ bien 

Address 

City & State_ 

My Name___ 

Address___ 

City & State__ 
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in five divisions:* civic, commercial, 
agricultural, and transportation. ae 

Among the recommendations which § 
shadow greater publicity for the city and 
institutions are that the city commissj 
the chamber of commerce obtain the es, 
ment of a radio broadcasting station to be 
ated under public or private auspices, and q 
a fund of $100,000 be obtained for the nas 
advertising of the city. 


Real Estate Men Study Securities 


HE NATIONAL Association of Real p 

Boards, through its division of 
and finance, is making a comparison of ta, 
exempt securities and real estate securities » 
regard to their return value. The compar 
will include returns after taxes have been 4 
ducted from real estate mortgages and 
estate bonds, and the income-producing 
of these securities with national, state 
municipal issues with tax exemptions. 

Frank Lincoln Johnson, of Chicago, chaj 
elect of the mortgage and finance division 
1925, is making the preliminary analysis of 
comparative return values of the two types g 
securities. 


A State Council of Retailers 


ge tage rer agra of retail associatiog 
in California have taken preliminary 
to establish a state council of retail merchy 





which would provide information on mod, 
and efficient practices of retail distributix 
The organization would make use of avail 
facilities to coordinate the points of view ¢ 
the legislative committees of the several rig 
bodies. It would establish means not only fe 
quickly taking a referendum, but it would a 


send information throughout the state on legeF 


lative matters so that each retail group wo 
know the position of all the other groups. 


Round Tables for Retailers 





SERIES of weekly round tables to faciliti: 
discussion of the major problems of mul 
merchandising will be held throughout the i 
and winter by the Retail Merchants Associatix 
of San Francisco, an affiliated organization @ 
the chamber. Store executives and their junit 
associates will meet with expert retail technica 
The sessions will be held once a week and tt 
topics will include: Store organization, fii 
control, personnel, merchandising, public relation, 
and retail distribution. 
The first meeting was announced for Octo 
13, the last for May 4. 


Special Fund for Industrial Facts 


N INDUSTRIAL fund of more than $50) 
has been raised by the chamber at Alew 


dria, Louisiana. The fund will be used to finatt), 


the preparation of commercial informition 
will be made available to outside industries # 
ing new locations. The fund is administered ) 
a board of trustees, which includes the presi 
of the chamber and the presidents of the 
banks. Subscriptions to the fund are coleds 
direct by the banks on a monthly, quare 
semimonthly or annual basis, as may be a 
nated by the subscriber through the bank of 
selection. 


Chamber Bowling League at Albany 


HE RECREATION committee of the ¢ 

ber at Albany, New York, has @ : 
the fifth winter season of the chamber 06 
league. In the league are a number of 
concerns, which are represented by teams of the 
employes. Information regarding the league 
the arrangement of the schedule may be obt 
from the secretary of the Albany chamber. 


New Foreign Commerce Handbuok 


REVIEW of the constructive action @ 

by the Chamber of Commerce of the U 
States with reference to foreign t 
has been published by the Foreign 
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nt of the Chamber in its “Foreign 
mmerce Handbook, 1924-1925.” 

ear ibe important topics acted upon by 
the Chamber are the following: Support of 
the foreign service of the Departments of State 
and Commerce, passports and visas, tariff prin- 
ciples, free zones, taxation of eT rg ss . 
standards of uality, China Trade Act, Yangstze , ° 
River Dal, parcel post with Cuba, foreign Are Last Year S Papers 
chambers in the United States, American cham- : 
hers of commerce abroad, foreign student ex- “Filed 9 Like Thi ? 
change, merchant marine act, investments abroad, is: 
treaty relations, Webb-Pomerene Act, and com- 
mercial arbitration. 





o _fetbety 


£ 


Did you ever wait for an important paper 







Ortgap handbook also contains 90 separate head- i : : 

of ty Saha TEA ‘the Netionel Chamber's For. . to be found among the dirty, disorderly 
i eign Commerce Department directs the attention bundles of last year’s “‘transferred”’ cor- 
Parise: of exporters and importers to American sources P respondence ? 

rr of foreign. trade information and foreign trade | 

e service. ~~ Well, transfer time is here again! 

te A Directory for Trading Abroad And you never had a better chance to 
airman HE EXTENT to which American business ut your transferring on the ri i 
ion {ip and the American Government has established a Hs . wre re basis. 
Fs offices abroad for the promotion of American an Dorn transfer cases not only are neat, 
YES «i trade is indicated in a recent publication of the : strong, and dustproof, but cost so little that 


Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, entitled “United 


you can afford to have enough of them! 


} tates Trade Promotion Agencies Abroad.” » ‘ ; ‘ 
Fi , There are 40 American chambers of commerce You’ll be many times repaid for sending 
tatiog in cities in foreign countries and in dependencies for the catalog or stopping in at the dealer’s 
Y Ste of the United States. The Government De- t thi 
chan: ent of Commerce has commercial attaches pha O see this Case. 
9 and trade commissioners at 40 posts abroad. In 7 
addition to this number there are the American 

vailate consular and diplomatic officials located in 415 The Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
lew « different cities throughout foreign countries in : Cleveland, Ohio 
1 ret Europe, North America, Central America, 
aly ie West Indies, South America, Asia, Oceania, and 
Id aks Africa. : Branches: 
Megs. The National Chamber of Commerce is pro- =: Cleveland 

Wou: viding this publication—which may be obtained : New York 
. from the Chamber of Commerce of the United ® Chicago 








States at Washington—in order that its members 
may make contacts quickly in foreign countries 
with the government officials and commercial 
or organizations concerned with the advancement 
frei of American trade. 





he fd 
roe Coming Business Conventions 
junic Date City Organization 
niciat Bias aks Chicago..... American Association of Creamery 
nd th Butter Manufacturers. 
y 2........ New York... Pencil Makers Association. 
fiscl 
: , S.sceeeee-.-...--,---American Corn Millers Federation. 
lation 3$+4......Pittsburgh...Coal Mining Institute of America. 
3-5......Chicago..... International Association of Fairs 
etobe : and Expositions. 
3-5......Chicago..... National Association of Amuse- 
ment Parks. 
Bie ches New York...American Acceptance Council. 
ots 4-5......New York... Toy Manufacturers of the U.S. A. 
Sisaeci. Chicago..... Automotive Manufacturers Asso- 
$50 , ciation. 
Mew §12.....Chicago.....American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
finan’. eee Eastern Paving Brick Manufac- 
4 " turers Association. 
| Wa 9-10.....Pittsburgh... National Glass Distributors Asso- 
seth ciation. 
red) 9...0....New York.. .Shoe Polish Manufacturers Asso- 
sides ¢ ciation of America. 
eS Muthetse Asheville. . . -Southern Hotel Association. 
e lon 0........Chicago..... American Malleable Castings As- 
yllectes io B : sociation, > 
neeese+s Batre, Vt....Granite Manufacturers Associa- 
artetl 
‘ tion, Inc. 
desi: _,, Aa Cae New York...Linseed Association. 
of bs 2d week, . New York. . . Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
16 facturers Association. 
SS Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa- 
tion. 
any 
F Other conventions announced to take place 
chi uring the month included those of the Asso- 
ed | ciation of Li " 
w of Life Insurance Presidents, Carded 
~ . oolen Manufacturers Association, Face Brick 
' : Dealers Association of America, Insurance Fed- 


a eration of America, International Association of 
a Garment Manufacturers, National Distributors 
Association, National Mineral Water and Bev- 
: erage Association, National Paving Brick Manu- 
wok — Association, Northwestern Tow Boat 
Jwnets Association, Rite-Grade Shingle Asso- 
ake ciation, Inc., Steel Barrel Manufacturers Asso- 
Unit Clation, Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
nattes a a Association of the U. S. A., United States 
set Otters Association, Upholstery Association of 
America, National Drug Trade Conference. 
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‘Goldsboro's New Hotei 


If Your 
Town NEEDS 
a Hotel— 


We'll arrange for the financ- 
ing of your new hotel if 
your town really neecs one. 
But show us first that you 
need it! 


Goldsboro, N. C., actually 
needed a hotel. Today, 
Goldsboro is erecting her 
new hotel with funds pro- 
vided for the purpose by the 
Hockenbury organization. 


If you think your town 
needs additional, more mod- 
ern hotel facilities, ask us 
to place your name on our 
complimentary civic list, 
“C-12,” to receive a copy 
of THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to community 
hotel finance and showing 
how other cities are meeting 
their hotel shortage. 















Hockenbyry financed ho- 
tels are in every quarter of 
the country. There may 


just as well be one in YOUR 
town! 











-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 


When writing to 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


HE COMMISSION does not like the way in 

which a Chicago creamery played tag with 
the cans of farmers who sold cream or butter fat 
to creameries in the same territory. On investi- 
gation of the case the commission has issued a 
prohibitory order to the Chicago company which 
requires that it discontinue attaching shipping in- 
structions to cans not belonging to it without the 
consent of the owners. 

Supplies of cream or butter fat are obtained by 
the Chicago company and many of its competi- 
tors, the commission explains, by the so-called 
“direct shipment plan’”—that is, the farmer ships 
his product direct to a creamery in cans which 
are his own property. The only shipping instruc- 
tions to the rail- 
road or express 
agent are usually 


company with offices in Philadelphia. The two 
companies have the same president, and he js also 
cited in the complaint. 
In the course of their business in export 
the complaint charges, the companies have ac. 
cepted orders and received payment from fore; 
customers, for coal of a specified quality and 
quantity to be delivered in several shipments g 
specified times, and wilfully or through negligence 
have caused to be delivered for the coal so ordered 
coal of a quality inferior to the Specifications, 
and have failed to make deliveries in the 
tities and at the times specified. On the con 
the complaint asserts, deliveries of inferior coal 
have been made and in less quantities and g 
later dates than 
specified, the total 





on a_ detachable 


quantity being 
much less than the 


tag, the farmer 
sometimes being 
supplied with tags 
by different 


HIS article outlines some of the charges, 
findings and orders issued by the commis- 
sion in consideration of complaints proceed- 
ing from trade practices in connection with: 


total quantity or. 
dered, practices 
which the com. 
mission holds are 





creameries so that 
he may use his 
own judgment as 
to where the full 
cans are to be 
shipped. 


Barley Malt Extract 
Cigars 
Coal 





Periodicals 


unfair to competi- 
tors in the United 
States engaged in 
foreign commerce 
who bid on and 
supply goods of 


Cream, Butter Fat 
House Furnishings 
Machinists’ Tools 








The Chicago 
company’s prac- 
tice, so the find- 
ings say, was to attach permanently to the 
farmers’ cans shipping instructions directing all 
transportation companies to ship the cream in 
the cans so tagged to the Chicago company. The 
tags were attached by means of welding or solder- 
ing and could not be readily detached or oblit- 
erated. The commission also found, it reports, 
that because of the methods alleged to have been 
used by the Chicago company, many shipments 
of cream intended for competitors were diverted 
and delivered to the Chicago company contrary 
to the desire of the shippers. The Chicago com- 
pany operates creameries in Nebraska, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Kentucky. 


O THE commission’s way of thinking, bar- 

ley malt extract made in the United States 
has no business to masquerade under foreign- 
looking iabels. In this case a citation has been 
issued against a Philadelphian trading as an “im- 
port company.” The business considered in the 
complaint is the retail selling of merchandise of 
various sorts alleged to have been bought from 
concerns located in the United States. Included 
in the merchandise, the commission says, is a 
barley malt extract. 

The complaint alleges that the “import com- 
pany” does not import any of its merchandise 
and is neither a wholesaler nor a manufacturer, 
and that the public is therefore misled and de- 
ceived by the trade name as well as by slogans 
used on letterheads and billheads, which read 
“TImporters-Manufacturers-Jobbers,” and “Euro- 
pean Office, Munich, Germany.” 

Among other things, the complaint continues, 
the “import company” sold a product adver- 
tised and described as “Imported Bavarian Style 
Old Time Malt Extract,” and that all of the 
words of that description were in conspicuous 
type except the word “style.” The product so 
described, the commission contends, is an extract 
of barley malt and is not manufactured in a 
foreign country, is not imported into the United 
States, but is manufactured, bought by the “im- 
port company,” and by it resold—all within the 
United States. 

The citation in this case asserts that a con- 
siderable part of the purchasing public has a pref- 
erence for imported merchandise over domestic 
products, and is therefore misled and deceived 
into the mistaken belief that the barley malt ex- 
tract sold by the Philadelphia firm is an imported 
product. 


NFAIR methods of competition in the mar- 
keting of coal to South America are charged 
against a New York company and a coal-mining 


the desired quan- 
tity and quality, 
and ship at the 
specified time. The companies cited, the com- 
mission says, bring into disrepute and injuriously 
affect the entire exporting trade of the United 
States, and unfairly injure all competitors who 
fulfill their agreements and undertakings. 

According to the complaint, the companies rep- 
resented that they were unable to make deliveries 
under existing contracts, although at the same 
time repeated offers were made to the same pur- 
chasers to ship larger quantities of coal of the 
same kind and quality but at greatly increased 
prices, and that shipments would be made under 
the original contract provided the purchasers 
agreed to pay an increased price and to enter 
into contracts for additional shipments of coal at 
increased prices. 

Further allegations of the complaint are that 
the companies, in order to defeat the purposes 
of alleged export regulations of the United States, 
which restricted the export of coal to a certain 
percentage of the contract quantity, proposed to 
the Central Argentine Railway, Ltd., that it enter 
into a fictitious contract for 200,000 tons of coal, 
the railway at the same time to receive a letter 
from the companies to the effect that the con- 
tract was in effect for only 50,000 tons. The 
railway refused to accept the alleged proposal, 
the commission says. 

The complaint asserts that when the general 
buying public in South America is deceived either 
as to the quality, quantity or prices of goods 
ordered, or as to the services agreed on, the for- 
eign buyer is not willing to overlook the decep- 
tion and continue trading. The methods alleged 
to have been used by the two companies in the 
conduct of their export business, according to 
the citation, have injured and damaged gene 
the reputation and the business of persons of 
the United States lawfully competing with the 
companies in export trade, and have brought 
such competitors into disrepute with purchasers 
South America. 


HARGING misrepresentation and misbrand- 

ing in the advertisement and sale of cigats, 
the commission has issued a compiaint against 4 
New York manufacturer of cigars. The cigas 
are sold to wholesale and retail dealers through- 
out the United States, so the complaint says 
The manufacturer, the commission asserts, 
caused labels to be placed on cigars which he 
markets bearing the words “Havana,” “Vuelta, 
“Abajo,” and “Garcia,” either alone or in com 
bination with other words. The citation says 
that the cigars sc labeled are not made wholly 
Cuban-grown tobacco, and that the name “Gat 
cia” was first used by the manufacturer. z 


Tur Hocxensury System, Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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faults Cannot protect records 
against the ravages of time ; 


ong life is one of the four factors 
L a ih gf The foetication Chart 


HE introduction of wood into the manufacture 
of paper has brought about changes with which 
the greater portion of the public is unfamiliar. 


Newspaper stock is made entirely of wood. 
Librarians are endeavoring to induce newspaper pub- 
lishers to print a small edition on rag paper for filing 
copies. A librarian in a large eastern city writes of 
newsprint: ‘‘4s guardians of the printed records, 
we are laying up a mound of trouble for ourselves by 
putting away for future generations records in this 
shape, which begin to crumble almost before they are 
bound.” The American Library Association has made 
specific recommendations on this subject.* 


This subject is of equal importance to business 
men, who may unknowingly prepare documents 
of the utmost importance on papers made only for 
temporary use. You may rely upon the Specifica- 
tion Chart for guidance in this matter. Long life 
is one of the four major factors considered in the 
preparation of the Specification Chart. 

* x OK 

Out of the chaos of paper grades, the American 
Writing Paper Company has scientifically graded 
nine bond papers (see Grade Chart) which cover 
every bond paper need. These papers—Eagle-A 

nds—are produced in volume, providing greatest 
possible value in each grade, and the Specification 
Chart is the guide to their best use—bringing to you 
the right paper for the purpose, at the right price. 





*If you are interested in detail in this phase of paper, you should 
consult Vol. 12, No. 3 (pages 211-216) of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the American Library Association. You will undoubtedly find this 
on file in your local library. 


Considering life and probable handling, the Specifi- 
cation Chart distributes the nine basic grades of 
Eagle-A Bond Paper into three primary groups— 
permanent papers, semi-permanent papers, and 
temporary papers. 


Proper care of records requires paper in all three 
groups. Daily time sheets, receiving reports, inter- 
department letters, etc., are usually short lived, re- 
quire little handling, and a temporary paper is all 
that is required. 


Recapitulations of temporary records, for semi- 
permanent filing and /etterheads for commercial uses, 
require a good grade of rag-content paper, due to the 
probable handling they will receive, and their need 
for preservation. 


Yearly recapitulations, contracts, deeds, etc., are 
permanent and lasting records, and require a perma- 
nent and lasting paper. 

* od * 


The Specification Chart has been adopted by lead- 
ing business houses and representative printers 
throughout the country. 4 copy of the Chart in con- 
venient form will be sent to you upon request and with 
it a booklet, “The Correct Use of Bond Papers,” and 
a sample portfolio of the Nine Eagle-A Bond Papers 
as additional guides. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


AGLE-A 
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Stock Certificates jA1/2 
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Inventory Forms 
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Mfg. Orders 
Receiving Reports 
Stock Reports 1 {2 |2 
Time Slips 
Memo Slips _ 
Reference Booklets 1 


KEY TO ABOVE CHART 


Al— Extra First Choice 1— First Chowe 
2—Second Choice 3—Third Choice 
*Recommended for Offset Lithography 
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Four factors are considered in the above classi- 
fications: (a) Appearance, (b) Long Life, (c) 
Printing Qualities, (d) Probable Handling (in 
office, in mail and at destination). First choice 
provides maximum service; others a slight sacri- 
fice of one or more of the above factors, as in- 
dicated in the Grade Chart. 


Tue 
GRADE CHART 


The Grade Chart indicates the relative price-quality 
position of each of the Nine Eagle-A grades. 

These nine grades cover every bond paper need. 

The Grade Chart supplements the Specification 
Chart, and will assise the buyer in determining 
whether a first, second or third choice should be 
mede 

Ic is also an accurate presentation of the bond 


paper standards governing the nine Eagle-A basic — 


grades. 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


— 


EAGLE-A PERSIAN BOND 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 


EAGLE-A AIRPOST BOND 














Eagle-A COUPON BOND is recognized as 100%. 
The other grades are all shown in price and quality 
telation to it — represented by the solid Liack line 
(qm). The shaded portion ( MMU) indicates the 
relative sacrifice in quality factors( Appearance, Long 
Life, Printing Qualities, and Probable Handling). 





(The right paper 
for the purpose 
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Meeting competition 


in distant markets 


A association of California raisin -growers 
selling tons of raisins in India—a far western 
creamery shipping its entire output to the city of 
Boston— 

Yet India can get raisins from Afghanistan—at 
its door—and Boston can purchase from nearby 
creameries. 

How are such markets made profitable to enter- 
prising business men so far away from them? 

Largely through financial service that speeds up 
distribution and thus helps to overcome the factor of 
distance in competition. 

* * * 

Customers of the Irving-Columbia are buying 
and selling thousands of miles from home with as 
much assurance as they formerly dealt with neigh- 
boring towns. 

Through correspondents and representatives in 
virtually every trading center of importance in this 
country and abroad, the Irving-Columbia can 
quickly furnish credit information, make collec- 
tions and save time in many operations that in- 
fluence profit. 

For the convenience of our out-of-town custom- 
ers, this complete service, backed by all the re- 
sources and facilities of a great financial institution, 
is now concentrated in our Out-of-Town Office. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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ther charges made are to the effect that 
manufacturer, in connection with a certain design 
or drawing, registered by him as a trade-mark, 
has used the words “Garcia,” “A Mild Hayanas 
and others together with the inscription that the 
title was registered and designed, was owned by 
him, and was registered in the United 
Patent Office. The complaint alleges that 
manufacturer’s registered trade-mark consists sj 
ply of a design or drawing without words or 
title whatever in connection with any design or 
drawing, and that his methods are not Only mis. 
leading to the purchasing public but are unfair 
to competitors who truthfully advertise and label 
their products. : 


Au- ARE not Saturday Evening Posts that ap 
weeklies. That conclusion is deve in 
charges against a magazine publisher of By. 
lington, Iowa. According to the complaint, he 
issues a weekly publication under the name 
Saturday Evening Post.” His publication, th 
commission believes, is not connected with Th 
Saturday Evening Post, which has been published 
by the Curtis Publishing Company for many 
years. It is further charged that the Buriingtop 
publisher, through advertisements in different 
newspapers and other publications and 

the personal solicitation of agents, sought to ob. 
tain subscriptions to his publication by deceiving 
the public into belief that the periodical so rep. 
resented was The Saturday Evening Post pub. 
lished by the Curtis Publishing Company, 


TOOL manufacturing company of New York 

City and Rochelle Park, New Jersey, 
charged with unfair methods of competition in th 
exploitation of steel rulers upon which it cause 
to be stamped the brand “B & S.” Among the 
competitors of the company, the citation explains, 
is the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Con- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, which for 
more than twenty years has sold numerous ma- 
chinists’ tools under the brand or legend “B & S” 
The complaint alleges that the use of the brand 
“B & S” by the tool company cited has a ten- 
dency to deceive the purchasing public into the 
erroneous belief that the steel rulers which it sels 
so branded are products of the Brown & Sharp 
Manufacturing Company, its competitor, and 
causes the purchase of its products in that belie. 


RACTICES in connection with the exporting 

of lumber to Italy are under investigation by 
the commission. A complaint issued against an 
export association and a business man of New 
York City charges that they caused certificates 
to be made and delivered to purchasers in Italy, 
that the certificate falsely represented that the 
lumber exported had been measured and in- 
spected by the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and that the lumber had been de- 
clared and certified by the Bureau to be of the 
kind, quality, and dimensions required by the 
contracts and as described in invoices and ctt- 
tificates. The lumber was neither measured nor 
inspected by the Lumbermen’s Bureau, and wa 
not lumber of the kind, nor the quality repre 
sented in the certificates, according to the com- 
mission’s contention. The alleged acts, avers 
the commission, are to the injury of the United 
States export trade in lumber, and to the dis 
repute abroad of competitors that fulfill contracts 


Ans the whole of the stock or share 
capital of a competing company with 
effect of substantially lessening competition 
creating a monopoly in the automobile wheel 
industry is charged in a citation directed to # 
motor wheel corporation of Lansing, Michigan. 
The complaint alleges that the corporation a 
quired the whole of the stock or share 
of another manufacturer of steel disc auto 
wheels, Acquisition of that kind is contraty 
to law, the complaint asserts, and is a violation 
of the Clayton Act in that it has a tendency 
restrain commerce in the sale of steel disc wi 
for automobiles in the section of the Unile 
States in which the two companies sold 
products. 

Similar charges were made against @ wheel 
company of Jackson, Michigan. 
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A Real Factor— 
The Bearings 


FFECTIVE operation of any mechanical equip- 
ment depends very largely on the bearings. 
They are the points of attack that must be able to 
stand up against the destructive forces of daily 
operation. 


Hyatt roller bearings are built to stand up. Their 
development over a period of 30 years in equip- 
ment of all kinds has resulted in a series of types 
to meet practically any requirement. 


Not only do these bearings give dependable 
service, but by eliminating plain bearing friction 
they permit wheels and shafts to turn more 
freely—with resulting substantial savings in power 
and lubrication. 


When your engineers specify Hyatt bearings it is 
to insure reliable and economical performance of 
your equipment—whether the equipment you use 
or that which you manufacture for others. 


Write for further information. Hyatt engineers 
are prepared to cooperate in a study of your bear- 
ing problems without obligation. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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When writing to Hyarr Rotter Beartnc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Like a Thief in the 
Night 


Disease can creep unsuspected on 
your system “Like a Thief in the 


Night.” A number of serious ail- 
ments such as Bright’s disease can 
develop to. a chronic stage without 
your knowing it. 


There is one sure way to guard 
against this. It is to have HEALTH 
PROTECTION. 


Real Health Protection is afforded 
by having a periodical Urinalysis 
which detects the beginning of most 
internal troubles. Many of these can 
be stopped by such simple means as 
a change of diet. 


‘Our Service gives you Health Pro- 
tection in the most scientific, effective 
and economical manner. 


The small amount of time and 
money it costs you may save the 
expense, loss and worry of serious 


illness. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. 
It may save you more than money 
can buy. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 


N. B. 124, Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N. B. 124 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “The Span of Life,” and full par- 
ticulars of your plan. 














When writing to NATIONAL 


Bureau oF ANALYS?™3 
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Government Aids to 
Business 


The average power plant is operated with a 
considerable loss of fuel in the form of uncon- 
sumed combustible mat- 
ter, says a report issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. 
In actual practice, ac- 
cording to the report, the 
quantity of unconsumed 
combustible in the boiler refuse may range from 
a few per cent to 40 or 50 per cent, and the 
refuse may be 10 to 20 per cent of the fuel fired. 

Assuming that the coal burned contains 12 
per cent of ash, and allowing for flue dust losses, 
the report says that approximately 2 per cent 
of the coal will be lost in the unconsumed refuse. 
Where the coal used daily amounts to hundreds 
of tons, an appreciable economy could be ef- 
fected by recovering the unburned fuel. 

Not much attention has been paid in this 
country to recovery of the unburned fuel, the 
report says, but in Europe considerable experi- 
menting has developed several types of machines 
for reclaiming combustible matter from boiler or 
furnace refuse. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained from a machine operating on the mag- 
netic principle—separation of the combustible 
and the noncombustible is accomplished by the 
magnet’s attraction of the clinker, in which iron 
is present. 

The process is described in Serial 2634, “Mag- 
netic recovery of combustible in boiler plant 
refuse.” Copies of the serial are obtainable from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


Fuel Recovery 
From Refuse of 
Boiler Plants 


No authority has been granted by the Bureau 
of Standards, it asserts, for the use of its name 
in connection with the 
sale of dry batteries for 
radio receiving sets. No 
test results for competing 
brands of batteries have 
been published, according 
to the bureau, and it scores as unwarranted 
statements that it has declared any particular 
brand to be the best or that it has rated certain 
brands above others. 

Tests which have been made in its laboratories, 
the bureau explains were primarily for the in- 
formation of government departments, but as- 
sistance has been given also to various manu- 
facturers who have cooperated in the conferences. 
In 1919 specifications for dry cells and batteries 
were published by the bureau. The specifica- 
tions were revised and republished in 1923 as 
Standard Specifications No. 58 of the Federal 
Specifications Board. 

The revisions involved raising the requirements 
for performance, but it is noticeable, the bureau 
says, that a larger percentage of the brands now 
on the market meet or exceed the specifications 
than when they were originally formulated, in- 
dicating that the average quality of the product 
has been considerably improved. 


Bureau’s Name 
Used in Selling 
Dry Batteries 


A second edition of Circular 100 of the Bureau 
of Standards has recently been issued, and may 
be obtained from the Su- 


Forms of Nickel, perintendent of Documents 


at 20 cents a copy. The 
Its Alloys and paper considers the forms, 


Industrial Uses uses, and alloys of nickel. 
The larger part of the 
world’s production of nickel, says the bureau, 
comes from the pyrrhotite ores of the Sudbury 
district of Canada. These ores are smelted and 
refined by three processes. A natural alloy, 
Monel metal, is produced from the same ores by 
roasting and reducing the copper-nickel matte 
shipped to New Jersey from the Canadian 
smelters. 

Nickel is produced in the United States in sev- 
eral commercial forms, including 50 or 25 pound 
ingots or pigs used in the manufacture of nickel- 
bearing alloy steels; nickel shot, and electrolytic 
nickel cathodes which are used in the manufacture 





Many 


businesses 
will die in 
December— 


Watch! 


By far the larger number of all] 
business failures occur in the months 
of December and January. That 
fact holds a special message for you 
today. Act upon it and you will 
avoid losses. New Year, with its 
annual inventory and balance, is right 
at you. You want your books as 
clean as possible on that date, 


And there are some delin- 
quent accounts on your 
books now which ordin 
procedure will not clear up 
in time. 


Handling the overdue accounts of 
more than four thousand manufac- 
turers and national distributors keeps 
us informed of impending wrecks— 
that knowledge is valuable to you. 
Use our specialized methods, 


Let us get your money now, and 
get your debtor-dealer in a good 
humor so your salesman can put 
your merchandise back on his 
shelves early in the new year—that’s 
good business. 


Our specialized procedure leaves 
your debtor with an increased re- 
spect for your credit department— 
a better business man, less apt to 
again fall in arrears, 


This helpful, constructive service 
costs you actually less than the un- 
skillful kind. Mail them today 
and let us help you. 


UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 


meceronses 


Louisville, Kentucky 
United Building 


Collectors for Manufacturers 
and National Distributors 





and Unitep MERCANTILE AGENCIES please mention the Nation’s Business 
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us nickel alloys; nickel silver; and 

SS al Malleable nickel in the form of 
sheets, strips, rods and wire is made for stamp- 
ings, fittings, resistanc: and pyro meter wire, 
spark plug points, and kitchen utensils. Nickel 
i are used by the chemical pet be- 

f their resistance to corrosive solutions. 

ys metal, which is made up in the usual 
forms of castings, rods, sheets, and wire, is prin- 
cipally valuable, the circular explains, because of 
its high®strength at high temperatures, and its 
resistance to corrosion and to the erosive action 
of superheated steam—a property that makes it 
particularly adapted for use in steam turbines and 


valves. 


From a study of 256 coal-mine explosions In- 
terior Department engineers on the staff of the 
Bureau of Mines have 


Critical Periods found that there are two 


. critical times of day when 
For Explosions explosions are most likely 


in Coal Mines to occur. The critical pe- 
riod in the morning be- 
gins at 6 and ends at 9 o’clock, with a peak at 
7:30 o’clock, indicating, the engineers believe, 
an emphasized hazard from gas ignition between 
those hours. The critical time in the afternoon 
was found to be between 3 and 7 o’clock, with Cl k T Pp ¥ I ig 
a peak at 6 o'clock, traceable to the practice of ar ructractor Pays tor itse 
shot-firing in the evening. Between these morn- a 
ing and evening critical periods is one which Eigh D y 
might be called the noon period, the engineers in t a % 


say—that is, from 11 o'clock to 1 o'clock, a 





period which is associated with the practice of W. J. Newman Company Operates 
shot-firing at noon. Fleet of Twelve on All Sorts of Jobs 

The 256 coal-mine explosions studied by the 
bureau occurred in a period of fifteen years. Backing up their versatile profit-earning performance in ware- 
Seer killed 4,415 men, and injured 370 houses, plants, foundries and shops, Clark Gasoline Tructractors 
others. As a result of its findings, the bureau 8 a : ; ‘Adi 
urges that extra vigilance should be exercised are now setting a stiff pace for 24-hour service in the building 
in coal-mining operations at the critical periods, industry. 
particularly in the mornings, when many severe P : : f ‘ . 
explosions have taken place, largely owing to the Here is a picture of this service right out on the job given by 
hazard of accumulation of gas during the night. W. J. McGregor, Supt. W. J. Newman Company, Chicago: 

The results of the studies are presented in a f . 
Serial 2638, “The critical time of day for coal- We now have twelve Clark Tructractors, all equipped with 
mine explosions,” by L. D. Tracy, coal-mining hopper dump bodies. Caisson work is steady for 24 hours a day, 
engineer, and M. W. von Bernewitz, mining and The Tructractors often are not idle a single hour on the whole job. 
metallurgical engineer. Copies of the serial may 
be obtained from the Department of the Interior, “We find that one Tructractor on caisson work is equal to 12 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. men working with wheelbarrows or with two wheeled buggies. 


The wages of 12 men for 8 hours amount to $79.20, whereas the 


in making its investigation of the tarnishing operating cost of the Tructractor with its driver is $9.92. The 


of silver, the Bureau of Standards is considering 


the effects produced by the use of the Tructractor, therefore, saves us $69.28 per shift, and 
Paper’s Effect %°-called anti-tarnish the Tructractor repays its cost in 24 shifts on 8 days’ operation.” 
on Tarnishin papers used for the wrap- - ; , 
£ Sil & ping of silverware. Tests In a series of special reports, prepared by A. C. Nielsen Co., 
of silverware _— mats = samples the profit-earning performance of Clark Tructractors in widely 
Miiddin Gt silver wrapped with stripe of the diversified industries is fully described. Let us send you one of 
papers under test were placed in air-tight des- these reports, directly connected with your own material handling 
iccators, which were then evacuated and refilled problem. There is no obligation. Send coupon or address 
with purified air. One set of specimens was kept nearest office: 
. a ot atmosphere and a similar set in a moist ied i Pees aera 
atmosphere for about one year. At the end of 5756 Cass Ave., 339 Second Ave., 549 W. Washington Blvd., 1345 Highland Ave., 
that time the specimens were examined and it was Deeselt, Mich. Fusiangn, e. Coleage, &. Rochester, N. ¥. 
found thet the tarnishing effect of the papers, al- 294 Juneau Ave., 615 Jefferson Bldg., 1650 S. 39th St., 1111 Spruce St., 
though slight, was sufficient in some cases to be Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
objectionable. The tarnishing effect was more 407 N. 24th St., 103 Lafayette St., | 259 Franklin Se., 
pronounced on those specimens which were kept Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


in the moist atmosphere, which confirms previous 
conclusions as to the effect of moisture in the 


tarnishing of silver. CLA PK TRUCTRACTOR COMPA AY 


Parcel post packages between the United 
States and Great Britain are now insurable. Ef- Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 


es fective from October 1, 
Britain andthe a new international parcel- 1127 DAYS AVENUE BUCHANAN, MICH. 


— States in eee ae ae _ Please send me one of your booklets on Clark Tructractor 
ostal Pact ciprocally, of international Profit-Earning Performance 


, : parcel-post packages be- 

tween the United States and Great Britain. This Name 

an a eee of the kind, except for 
a, to be negotiated between this country 

and a foreign power. 7 a a 
© new agreement provides that a minimum i 

ie Of 15 cents will be charged for a package ee ee ee CAP scitcceencneew aged 

aving a value of not more than $10, and a fee 
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When writing to Crark Tructractor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Easy Money | 


selves in the money market as in the markets of 
all other commodities. 


The laws of supply and demand reflect them- . 


large supply of funds available for credit. But 
Credit will tighten and higher interest rates ob- 
tain as capital finds investments. 


The present low interest rates are due to the | a 


Money easily borrowed is usually hard to pay. 


Right now, then, is the time to strengthen the 
financial structure of a business by building 
NOW, for the future, a strong capital position 
assuring low fixed interest rates and ample 
working funds. 


The Banker is the all important factor in such 
astructure. His judgment, in times such as the 
present, is vitai to the future welfare of any 


counsel and advice he must have carefully 
prepared facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without the 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business gen- 
erally knows that this aid and influence is a 
helpful and sustaining force. 


business. That he may give sound financial 
1 
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ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE OENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from The Nation’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from The 
Nartion’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 








When writing te Ernst & Ernst please mention the Nation’s Business 
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of 50 cents will be charged for a package hay. 
ing a value of not more than $100. No parce 
will be received for delivery which weighs mor 
than 11 pounds. 


The failure of a telegraph cable co 
Seattle and Alaska led to an investigation of the 
break by the Bureay gf 
. Standards. The 
Kink Causes was to determine 
Corrosion Of the failure of the Steel sup. 
Ocean Cable porting wires was 
by cerrosion in salt wate 
or to erosion against the sea bottom. 

About 4 feet from the broken end, the bureay 
reports, was a kink in the cable. At the king 
the sharply bent wires had become very 
and it is known, the bureau explains, that ¢op. 
rosion proceeds much more rapidly in strained 
than in unstrained metal. 

From its investigation the bureau concludy 
that the thinning down of the wires at the kink 
was caused by the accelerated corrosion of the 
bent wires, and that probably a kink had alg 
existed at the point where the cable broke, The 
appearance of the surfaces of the wires at th 
fractured end as shown under the microscop 
indicated that corrosion had taken place. 
parently, the failure resulted from permitting 4 
kink to form during the laying of the cabk 
against some object on the sea bottom. 


The first series of specimens used in the By 
reau of Standard’s soil corrosion investigation 
have been examined, and 
: : a progress report is ip 

Soil Corrosion on This series 

Test Specimens includes one set of spe 

Are Examined mens from each of & 

locations distributed 
throughout the United States. Each set includs 
the following materials: Bessemer steel, open 
hearth steel, copperoid steel, spellerized sted, 
wrought iron, ingot iron, sand cast iron, duriron, 
lead pipe, lead cable sheath, and fiber pipe 
About half of the sets include also specimens od 
De Lavoud centrifugal cast iron. 

The specimens have been in the ground for 
periods varying from one to two years. Thee 
specimens have now been cleaned, weighed, an 
inspected. A conference of representatives d 
pipe manufacturers for study and discussion o 
the results was held preliminary to preparation 
of the progress report. 


United States Government Master Specifica- 
tions for the construction of built-up bituminow 
roofing of various typé 

Specifications °"¢ contained in Circulan 

for Built-U 176 to 181 inclusive of the 

Or DUI-UP Bureau of Standards, Th 

Roofing Issued price of each circulat 

from the Superintendent 

of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C., is 5 cents. 

The specifications were prepared by the ted 
nical committee on bituminous waterproofing 
and roofing materials of the Federal Specifice 
tions Board. In their preparation, the bureal 
says, careful consideration was given to sugg& 
tions received from the manufacturers of the 
materials used, roofing contractors, large co 
sumers of roofing and other interested persons. 


The final results of four series of wear tess 
for comparing the durability of chrome and vege 
takle-tanned sole leathers 

Chrome Sole 25 compiled by the Bureal 

of Standards, show @ S 

Leather Best periority of wearing qual- 

in Wear Test _ ity for chrome leather ® 

each case. 

The margin of greater wear held by the 
chrome leathers, expressed in percentage, 
23.2, 111.5, 40.3, and 115.5. The chrome leatht 
used in two series was filled with grease and 
mineral salt, in one series the natural chrom 
was used, and in the other series, the 
leather was filled with paraffin. 
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Kings Come and Go 
—Lloyd’s Lives On 


WH anyone says “Lloyd’s” to you, 
what do you think of? Do you not 
picture an English office, somewhat musty 
and dark, with clerks at high desks, quill pens, 
an atmosphere of stability—eternity, almost— 
as of the Bank of England, the Rock of 
Gibraltar, or the institution of matrimony? 
Perhaps you think of it as a family affair— 
something to do with shipping—presided over 
by a Mr. Lloyd, tall and thin, in a Prince 
Albert coat with white spats and Dundreary 
whiskers, assisted by Young Lloyd very nearly 
a replica of the Prince of Wales. 

Well, there was once a Mr. Lloyd, a long 
time ago—in fact in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. But he was not frock-coated, 
frigid and formal. On the contrary, it was 
his cordial personality, his business-of-being- 
a-good-mixer, together with his shrewd per- 
ception of commercial values, that created 
“Lloyd’s”—created it out of knowledge of 
the wants of men and readiness to supply 


them. 

Edward Lloyd ran a coffee shop, about 1680, 
in Tower Street, London. Men came there 
to eat and drink and lingered to discuss their 
business with each other. The place pros- 
pered, and Lloyd moved it to Lombard Street, 
in the center of the city, where he drew 
patronage from men of large affairs. Through 
mixing constantly with his guests and study- 
ing them, he came to the realization that a 
weekly paper, giving news of commerce— 
but especially of shipping—would be eagerly 
received by them. He initiated the paper, 
under the name of Lloyd’s News. This 
greatly increased the prestige of the coffee 
house, now a center for market intelligence 
as well as for good cheer. Insurance men, 
brokers, and shipowners gradually came to 
consider it their headquarters, and in 1774 
these men organized under rules binding them 
together and rented quarters in the Royal Ex- 
change, where they still are. With them they 
took the name—‘“Lloyd’s.” 

Not until 1871 was this organization in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament. But, con- 
trary to popular notion, “Lloyd’s” is not a 
marine insurance firm undertaking business 
as a Corporation. 

“Lloyd’s” is indeed a marine insurance con- 
cern, but its business is conducted solely by 
its members on their own account. The 
business of “Lloyd’s” as a corporation and 
of the committee as its executive is to con- 
duct the affairs of “Lloyd’s” in its corporate 
capacity, and to guard, as trustees, the cor- 
porate funds and property. It is “an asso- 
ciation of English underwriters of marine in- 
surance for the collection and distribution of 
maritime intelligence and the protection of 
their common interests and credit. . . .” 

name is familiar in every household 
all over the world. Perhaps through “Lloyd’s 
Register” is it best known. This is “a list 
of the Seagoing vessels of all nations classified 
according to seaworthiness by an association 
of British shipowners, shippers, and under- 
writers which maintains an inspection of hulls, 
engines, etc., and supervises British marine 
construction.” 

And “Lloyd’s Calendar” is a publication 


) “containing tables and data of value to officers 


0 the merchant marine.” 

_ Lloyd’s” is a world intelligence service, 

in the field of marine, which has achieved its 

Position of supremacy and prestige through 

= qualities of serviceability and reliability— 
British idea of business, —G. H. H. 























cAn importer asked this question: 


“How can your foreign 
ofhces help me?” 


HIs was the answer: By carrying an interest- 
bearing account with either of the London offices 
or with the Paris office of The Equitable, you may— 


1. Enjoy the advantages of an American bank, em- 
ploying American methods, in the handling of your 
foreign business. 


2. Pay foreign bills by check, thus effecting a sav- 


ing in interest. 


3. Estimate import costs on a definite exchange basis, 
thus eliminating the speculation involved in meeting 
future obligations. 


4. Buy exchange to replenish your balance when 
you consider rates to be most favorable. 


5. Establish a valuable local reference overseas. 
6. Secure first-hand trade and credit information. 


7, Save your traveling representatives time and 
trouble through the Foreign Travel Service of our 
Paris Office. 


Send for the booklet, Equitable Service; and let us 
tell you how The Equitable can be of service in the 
conduct and development of your overseas business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


' IMPORTERS AND 
UPTOWN OFFICE 37 WALL STREET TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de Ia Paix CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


Total resources over $450,000,000 














When writing to Tue Eguitaste Trust Company of New York please mention the Nation’s Business 










































The Nation’s Business 


is represented among the thou- 
sands of customers of The Bank 
of America. 


And the careful attention given 
the requirements of each customer 
is a distinct contribution to the 
world-wide banking service here 
obtained. 





ESTABLISHED 1812 


44 Wall Street, New York 

















Trust Department Organized 1888 
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of Your Growing Pains 


ITHER sideways or vertically, Tele- | ened entirely with screws, and can be added 

sco Partition will stretch to meet to at will 

your growing needs, without expensive The extension top will reach to any height 
alterations or changes. ceiling you require. 
This movability, and its beautiful cabinet 
finish, have made it standard equipment 
for thousands of industries all over the 
country. 
Write for full particulars. 


Standing staunch as a rock where you place | 
it, it can be made into any new layout in a | 
few hours’ time. | 


The standar@ interchangeable units are fast 


IMPROVED OrFice Partition Co. 33 Granp St Ecmxurst, New York, N.Y. 






When writing to 
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Chips from the Editor, 
Work Bench 


N APARTMENT house in Brookline jg tg 
publish a newspaper for the convenience 
of its tenants. Perhaps the goings ang 
comings, and the “at homes” of the janitor 
will be chronicled. Nowadays janitors arp 
men of importance, and are to be seen only 
at their pleasure. But they might be more 
inclined to give hearing to deserving tenants 
were these ranked without the audience 
chamber in the order of their appointments— 
and the newspaper might print the janitors 
calendar day by day. 
But whoever wanted to see a janitor, an 
then saw him? Perhaps the janitors haye 
become infected with the commercial jargon 











of the times, and merely ape the “in cop. 
ference” of other great captains. The day of 
the absentee landlord has almost passed, but 
the day of the absentee janitor is upon u— 
and that day seems to be a “day off.” 


N SIXTY-TWO cities in this country, in 

Canada, in Scotland, and in England, em- 
ployes of the H. J. Heinz Company of Pitts. 
burgh, to the aggregate number of 10,000, sat 
down at the same hour to a dinner served 
in celebration of the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the company. Of course, 
everyone knows the things for which the 
Heinz Company is famous. But not many 
persons know that the Heinz Company has 
been in business fifty-five years, and that 
during all the time it has been blessed with 
industrial peace. 

Speeches were broadcasted from Pittsburgh 
to all the dining halls. Perhaps the speakers 
took occasion to spice their talks with the 
virtues of pickles and preserves. And the 
spice of speeches, as well as of life, is packed 
in a variety of packages. Now it can be told 
that along with the spice, the peace and good- 
will of the workers are packed in the famous 
“57 varieties.” 


NNOUNCEMENT that the International 
Convention for the Simplification of 
Customs Formalities would go into effect om 
November 27 was calculated to give cause for 
thanksgiving to all Americans engaged i 
foreign trade. The flow of international com- 
merce has been hampered by the diversity 
and complexity of the customs regulations 
which have been enforced at ports 
boundaries throughout the world. The inter 
national convention holds promise of relieving 
the irksome burden of red tape, ammoyandt 
and delay imposed by the tortuous detail of 
merchandise entry at a foreign port. — 
Active in representing the world of busines 
is the International Chamber of Commertt 
Its envoys were audible and visible at 
Geneva Conference, and it is now diligent 
concerned to put the customs convention # 
practice. Business men and customs 
in the several countries are being broug 
together for discussions of means to ¢€ 
ratification of the convention, and of methods 
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ishing not only the modifications 
~ eg ag _ nent so but also the local 
improvements of customs practice that may 
be suggested in the future. 
All but one of the great commercial nations 
are now signatory to the convention. That 
one is the United States. True, our Govern- 
ment did have its eyes on the Geneva Con- 
ference, but its “observers” were consistently 
unofficial. By way of explanation, it may be 
offered that many of the reforms advocated 
by the convention were already included in 
our own customs practice. But certain other 
reforms urgently desired by American business 
were accomplished through American repre- 
sentation in the International Chamber of 
Commerce delegation. At any rate, American 
exporters and importers stand to benefit as 
much from the convention as though their 
Government were an avowed party to its pro- 
visions. And a blessing is no less a blessing 
for lack of a government stamp. 
But it may well be that the convention will 
make an end of translating “O tempora! 
© mores!” to “Oh, what a time with the 


customs!” 


HE PRESIDENTIAL campaign gave 

impetus to the popularity of the corncob 
pipe—the “Missouri meresham” of profane 
souls who know not its delights. When the 
pipe vote seemed about to rally ‘round the 
inverted bowl sponsored by General Dawes, 
the Democrats countered with the distribution 
of several thousand corncob pipes bearing 
pictures of Mr. Davis and Mr. Bryan. The 
campaign did give new fame to the corncob 
pipe, but its use was only a political gesture— 
a mere finger-thrust in the vast sea of cobs. 

But the cob may become useful in other 
ways. Scientists are working on processes to 
avoid the yearly waste of 20,000,000 cobs in 
the corn belt. They are investigating the pro- 





duction from cobs of wood alcohol, charcoal, 
pitch, tar, oils, incense, punk, oxalic and 
acetic acids, and furfural. 

If cobs are treated with phenol or cresol in 
the presence of an acid, say the investigators, 
a sticky mass is produced on heating. The 
mass then ages to a hard black substance 
which can be pressed into various shapes. 
Among the properties of furfural resins are 
infusibility and insolubility, high insulating 
qualities, great strength and resistance to 
water and chemicals. These resins can be 
used in the making of radio apparatus, phono- 
graph records and similar articles. 

it may be that the lowly cob will be 
taken from practical politics for use of the 
equally practical professions—a sort of prog- 
tess from declamation to reclamation. But 
the corncob pipe needs no chemical coddling. 
It is able to stand on its own stem, and to 
puff into the hall of fame under its own 


power. It is as distinctively impressive as 
the Missouri mule. 


TH! RADIO industry now employs 200,000 


workers, and daily sales of apparatus 
amount to a million dollars. And it may be— 
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WHEN WAXED ENDS WERE WOEFUL 

















In nominating Caesar A. Flint for county treasurer, that gentle- 
man’s friends believed they were choosing an invincible candidate. 

His record was clean; his honesty never had been impugned, even 
when the impugning was easy; he could write his name so that it was 
almost undecipherable, and in other ways he seemed to be eminently 
qualified for the high office to which he aspired. 

Unfortunately, however, he waxed his mustache and parted his 
whiskers. Could the proletariat warm up to a candidate who spent 
precious moments daily in training and caressing his facial dandelions? 
Not in a thousand years! 

If Mr. Flint had used Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream he would in 
all probability have escaped burial in the landslide that overwhelmed 
him when the free and untrammeled citizens of Adams County turned 
out to exercise their rights of suffrage. 


COLGATE'S 


softens the beard at the base— 


With hot water or cold, it makes shaving easy and quick, and it 
leaves the face cool, soothed and velvety. 

Men who shave with Colgate’s need no lotions to relieve smarting 
or disagreeable dryness of the skin. 







Fill out and maii the attached coupon for a free 
trial tube of this wonderful cream — enough 
for 12 easier shaves than you have ever had. 


Large tube 


7 


o7” the of Colguals Regid-Shave 


a Cream, for better, easier shaving. 











When writing to Cotcate & Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Old Slidin’ Pond 
And Your Plain Bearings 


OU remember the days when, trip after trip, you slid along the ice 
like the wind with no perceptible damage to the soles and heels of 


your shoes. 


But imagine the havoc that would have been wrought to youthful 
footwear if you had been doing your sliding over a substance that placed 
ten, twenty or even fifty times as much friction between the ice and 


your foot. 


Yet, that plain bearing shaft equipment of yours, by inviting friction 
in your plane today, is playing havoc with your production and your 
profits. ‘ Why not allow our engineers to estimate on an installation 
of Skayef Self-Aligning Ball Bearing hangers? They can prove that it 


leosts more to keep 


plain bearing equipment than to replace it—that 


KAYEF equipment will pay for itself in two years or less. 


For Nearest Distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 
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SKAYEF 
SELF-ALIGNING 
BALL BEARING 

HANGERS 
Have delivered satisfactory service 
throughout the world during the 
past fifteen years. 
Their dependability and greater 
efficiency have long since been defi- 
nitely established. 


SKAYEF 
REEPLACE-BOXES 
(Not Self-Aligning) 

Developed to meet conditions 
where it may be impractical to re- 
move present hanger frames. 

Fit regular hanger frames of cor- 
responding shaft size. 

Are securely clamped to shaft. 

Take care of shaft contraction and 
expansion. 

Require no adjustment. 


ee iia 


SKAYEF .. 


Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing 


HAN 


THE SKAYEF 


BALL BEARING COMPANY ° ° . ° 


ERS 


SKF 


Supervision 


165 Broadway, New York City 























ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANGAS CITY 

i LOS ANGELES 
| MINNEAPOLIG 
NEWARK 

NEW ORLSANS 


NoOvEMBER 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
37 WEST 397TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
SAINT LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CiTY 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

TULSA 
WATERTOWN 


HAVANA 
LONDON 
PARIS 
SHANGHAI 


THE OPENING OF AN OFFICE IN THE REICHSKREDIT 
GESELLSCHAFT BUILDING, AT 53 FRANZOESISCHE STRASSE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


WITH MR. Envwaro A. KRACKE, C.P.A. (ILL.) AS RESIDENT 
PARTNER (TEMPORARILY), AND MR, ARTHUR M. LOVIBOND. 


Cc. P. A. (N. Y.) AS MANAGER, 


1, 1924. 
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as Mr. Hoover told the third national Tadic 
conference in Washington—that radio has 
passed from the field of an adventure to that 
of a public utility. If so, another frontier jg 
passed and romance may be jostled out of 
recognition by the bustling practicalities of 
the times. 

Radio telephony has quickly won the 
popular ear—more quickly than any other 
scientific discovery, Mr. Hoover said. A 
before he became Secretary of Commerce 
there were no broadcasting stations. Now 
there are 533 in operation. But in the jp. 
dustry’s amazing power for growth lies the 
germ of its own destruction—“unless it has 
stringent rules of conduct to which all ee. 
ments adhere it will die of its own con. 
fusion.” 

The conference was an experiment in jp. 
dustrial self-government. It focused the jn. 
terests of the listeners, the broadcasters, the 
manufacturers, and the marine services for 
agreement on the course of the industry, 

In the beginnings of the industry broad. 
casting was mostly sound and fury, signifying 
novelty. And the novelty achieved wonder 
easily. Variety of program would haye 
seemed a prodigal excess. But conquest of 
the ear may become harder than conquest of 
the air. To Mr. Hoover’s way of thinking, 
local material available for local programs js 
not enough to sustain interest. And as goes 
the interest, so goes the industry. 

This young utility that was once a younger 
adventurer must come to better organization 
of its interconnection facilities, Mr. Hoover 
believes—-perhaps “a service similar to that 
which the newspapers have . . : in the press 
associations.” Significant, too, is his belief 
that there is no practical method of payment 
from the receivers of programs. 

Interest in the day’s news is universal, 
whether it comes through the eye or the ear, 
If the Government can help in the develop- 
ment of broadcasting, well and good. But 
government monopoly of the transmission of 
radio programs and news matter would be no 
happier a solution of present problems of the 
industry than private monopoly. Monopolis- 
tic control of information by radio is still 
remote, but Mr. Hoover is alert to define its 
consequences. Even a deep interest in radio 
can not make his job a mere listening post. 


HE UNITED STATES produces 80 per 
cent of the world’s false teeth—hundreds 
of millions of them. So said William C. 











Smith of Milford, Delaware, at the annual 
convention of the Dental Trades Association 
in Atlantic City. Synthetic incisors, bicuspids 
and molars made in America masticate food 
in every country of the world. 

Nations are inclined to put a bold face om 
a good many troublesome matters. Pro 
the brazen looks have been bolstered 
American teeth. All this talk about the 
for an international court simply shows the 
need for an international dental clinic. 
world has been biting off more than it @® 
chew—and poor mastication means poor 
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gestion. But it may be the proud boast of 
i that wherever the chewing is 
; there—in the very front row, so to 


will be found tried and false teeth 
Stade in the U. S. A. 


INNISH bookworms have turned up as 

stowaways in paper consigned to a New 
York company. The worms tunneled through 
a shipment of Finnish paper, and then bored 
into the staves which held a shipment of 
American paper. Blank paper is not likely to 

t foreign-born bookworms out of kelter 
with American ideals and institutions. But 
the American Paper and Pulp Association 
wants something done about the damage to 
the paper, and it has put the circumstances 
before government entomologists. 

The Association fears, it says, “that the 
invasion, if not checked, will result in the 
importation of another foreign pest.” 

That old saw about the turning of the 
worm broke off too short. It doesn’t lay any 
doubts. When do worms turn? And do they 
ever turn to the right?—and become good 
citizens? Or are they fit only for “treasons, 
stratagems and spoils?” And yet, a book- 
worm in a warehouse nook seems about as 
harmless as an angle worm on a fisher’s hook. 


DVERTISEMENT is made of need for a 

pest exterminator in buildings of the State, 
War and Navy Departments in Washington. 
The duties of the job include “the skillful 
mixing and distributing of poisonous com- 
pounds, the use of poisonous gas, and the 
placing of traps.” 

But why all that trouble? Any of the 
bulging bouncers who nightly sort the cheap 
from the Johns at stage doors could put out 
pests without the thimble rigging shadowed in 
the government job. And like as_ not, 
bouncers of the old school would scorn to 
trap a pest—they would exterminate him 
with their bare hands—a kind of art for art’s 
sake—R. C. W. 





The Return of Silver “Cart Wheels” 


ECAUSE the cost of replacing paper 

money is getting so high, the Federal 
Government is trying, according to the press, 
to get its citizens into the habit of carrying 
around silver dollars. 

We have all heard of the plot hatched by 
the Treasury—slipping a careless cartwheel 
into each employe’s pay envelope; a sort of 
cash and carry system. It seems “the Gov- 
ernment has found that the maintenance of its 
paper circulation in good condition is costly. 
Replacing of worn paper is estimated to cost 
as high as 3 per cent of its face value. The 
teplacement cost on silver is negligible.” Well 
—but why should the citizen have to help the 
Government “save its face,” so to speak? 
What about the “replacement cost” on 
trousers’ pockets, and purses? 

_ Lo, the poor citizen! This is only another 
Instance of the folly of government owner- 
ship. The consumer always pays. If the Gov- 
rnment owns the paper money and lets you 
hold it in your hand for awhile. you pay 3 
per cent of its face value for the wear and 
tear it has suffered; while if you complain 
about that 3 per cent they take it out of you 

Y giving you a nondestructible toy, replace- 
ment cost guaranteed negligible, which wears 
se not only your patience and strength in 
oting but also your purse or trousers’ pocket, 
as the case may be, in toto. This should offer, 
to the truly logical mind, conclusive proof that 
government ownership is always a failure. 
Whichever way you look at it, —~ 
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A Few of the Many 
Satisfied Users 


American Magnesium Corp. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
American Radiator Co. 
12th and Eastern Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
American Radiator Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Thread Co. 
New York City 
Arizona Iron Works 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Baker Machinery Co. 
Moines, lowa 
Bellamy Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Berry Iron & Steel Co. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Meter Repair Dept., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burnham Boiler Corp. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non Foundry Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
Central Foundry Co. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Challenge Co. 
Batavia, Ill. 


Commissioners, Scioto County 


Portsmouth, O. 
Corduroy Tire Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Champion Valve Mfg. Co. 
Oak St.,Springfield, Mass. 
Z. T. Darrow 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
The Elliott Co., 143 Albany 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Fairport Oil Co. 
Fairport, N. Y. 
Fleischman Yeast Co. 
New York Cit 
Foran Foundry rf Mfg. Co. 
Flemington, N. J. 
Frank Foundries Corp. 
Moline, Ll. 
Gold Seal Gas & Motor Co. 
Rush, N. Y. 
Grand Haven Brass Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Holland Laundry Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8. M. Howes Co., 519 Mid- 
ford St., Charlestown, 
Mass. 


Independent School, Dis- 
trict of Virginia, Virginia, 
Minn. 

Jamestown Table Co, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Kohler Co 
Kohler, Wis. 

Lanning & Falts 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

Nebraska Buick Auto Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Newbury Mfg. Co. 
Monroe, N. Y. 

Newton Foundry Co. 
Newton, lowa 

Patterson Steel Co. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Perkins Builders’ Supply 

and Fuel Co.,Des Moines, 


Iowa 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
ae No. 6, Charleroi, 
a. 

Powerton Tire Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

T. B. Rayl Co., 225-246 
Congress St., W., Detroit 


Mich. 

The Ricker Mfg. Co., 259 
N. Water St., Rochester, 
NY 


The Ben Sibbitt Iron & 
Fdry. Co., Wichita, Kans, 
The Studebaker Corp. 
South Bend, Indiana 
The Studebaker Corp. 
New York City 
United States Radiator 
Corp. Ed wardsville, Til. 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 
51 Union St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
Warren, Ohio 

Western Iron & Foundry 
Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Wilson Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Metropolis, Ill. 

Woodruff & Edwards Fdry. 
Elgin, Il. 

York Supply Co. 
York, Pa. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
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ITS IMPRINT 


Sent for 
FREE 
TRIAL 


So confident are we of the ability of the 
R-W No. 925 Trolley to render 
superlative service that we will gladly 
send it to any reputable manufacturer 
for free trial. Such a trial involves no 
cost or obligation, for if the trolley fails 
to demonstrate its superiorities under 
actual working conditions you have 
only to send it back at our expense. 
This offer, we believe, is far stronger 
than any claims we can make. 





Ball-Bearing 
I-Beam Trolley 


is the outcome of years of endeavor to 
overcome every fault common to I[- 
beam trolleys. Rigid tests over a long 
period of time have convincingly dem- 
onstrated that the R-W No. 925 Trol- 
ley is the most durable, most useful 
and most easily operated trolley ob- 
tainable. Among its many exclusive 
features are bumpers which protect 
wheels from chipping; an exceptionally 
short wheel base, permitting easy op- 
eration on curves; bearings protected 
from gritty dust by felt washers; 
crowned wheel treads, which reduce 
friction, and combination radial and 
The R-W No. 


made in 


thrust ball bearings. 
925 Trolley is seven 
capacities—% ton to 4 tons. Write 
today for Catalog P-23 and further 
details of free trial offer. 














When writing to 


New York ° 4 rd W; { Mf Chicago i 
Boston 1 . Minneapolis 
Philadelphia icha . S 1 cox” ‘4 0. nee 
Cleveland ansas City 
Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
Indienapolis RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. SenSeanenes 
St. Louis Wind tlh te Seattle 
innipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
Ricuarps-Witcox Mrc. Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Only File That— 


tomatically ‘SEES I 
pands ee 


mpresses 
All without extra operations 


Saves Time, 20% Floor Space 


You'll save half the time in filing—with Automatic 

“YY” Expansion; better preserve your records with 

Automatic Compression, and save 20% file cost and 
floor space. 


You Can Read From the File 


Just open the drawer. Contents, always or- 
derly, in plain view. Guide and folder tabs 
never hidden. Read any letter without taking 
it fromits place. Handle any sheet without 
disturbing the others. 

Drop Thinnest Tissue Into Place—Saves 5 Filing Operations 

Filing is done directly without removal of folder. 

Write today! Thirty days freetrial. Ask for catalogs— 


24N (Files), 23N (Desks), 25N ‘Systems) 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
E. 12th Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Chi b h store, 40 S. Wells St.; New York, 258 Broad- 
Nay gn perme tg 420S.Spring;5a Francisco, 601 Mission. 






























_ ONE who uses the tele- | 
phone will be delighted with 
a Whisper-it telephone Mouth- 
piece as a Yuletide gift. It brings 
such luxurious comfort and 
ease in telephoning, in addition 
to making every conversation 
absolutely private. 

The Whisper-it is sanitary. It’s easy 
to keep its highly polished glass 
glistening and sterile. And the 
Whisper-it is so easily applied —just 
screws on in place of the mouthpiece 
already on the telephone. 
Only a dollar each. Money back if 
not satisfied. Give Christmas presents 
guaranteed to please. 
Live Agents Wanted 
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Bo WONDERS how many people know that 
the Constitution of the United States has 
a new amendment in the offing—the 20th, and 
that its substance is as follows: 


“The Congress shall have power to limit 
and regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” 


It remains only for 36 of the states to ratify 
in order to make the measure law: In other 
words, the amendment awaits the will of the 
people. 

Following are two comments on this pro- 
posal—one for and one against—which may pro- 
vide some data from which to formulate in- 
dividual opinion: 

American Lumberman calls attention to the 
fact that “most states have supplemented their 
school laws with statutes restricting the em- 
ployment of children of school age in offices, 
factories and mines.” Add to this the regulation 
“in most of the states” that children from 6 to 
14 years must go to school from 9 to 3 or 4 
every day, and, the journal concludes, “there 
can be no valid reason for investing Congress 
with the control of ‘persons under 18 years of 
age,” judging such power an infringement of 
states rights. “Congress can give the people 
nothing with this amendment that citizens can 
not get for themselves without the aid of Con- 
gress...” 

Quoting from Scribner’s, the Highway Builder 
presents a view representative of the other at- 
titude: “There has been an undeniable increase 
in the number of children prematurely em- 
ployed ... States desiring to protect their 
children from this evil find their efforts nullified 
by the competition of other states having low 
standards. It is evident that what is needed is 
a national remedy to deal with this national 
problem. Under the present interpretation of the 
Constitution by the United States Supreme Court, 
the regulation of child labor is a matter for state 
control and the hands of Congress are tied. 
Therefore, further Congressional action is futile 
until the Constitution has been amended.” 

As the third party, who thinks it isn’t a case 
of having to choose between two evils, Shoe and 
Leather Reporter has this to say: “No one in his 
right mind is in favor of child labor in industry, 
but it does not follow that any piece of at- 
tempted legislation is sound because it masquer- 
ades under an almost holy name.” 

What we need is to hear from the fourth es- 
tate with some sound proposal which will satisfy 
everybody. 


Farmers Banking, Not Buying: 
Will Boost Trade Next Year 


ARM Implement News has received reports 
from dealers indicating “an increase in sales 
of seasonable equipment as a result of the ad- 
vance in farm products and the consequent 
improvement in the position of the farmer.” 
Automobile Topics reports that “farmers are 
not excited over the prospect of one good crop 
and prices, and are not inclined to spend the 
money from the present one until assured that 
the next will be a profit-making one for them.” 
Electrical World is reassured about the status 
of the farmer in the Middle West because of 
“the September sales report of one of Chicago’s 
large mail-order houses, which gives an increase of 
36.12 per cent over the same period in 1923 .. .” 
The Review of Reviews states that “bank de- 
posits in Iowa increased $22,000,000 in a few 
weeks of midsummer.” 
The Annalist reports that “gains are especially 
noticeable in agricultural sections,” but “results 
generally would be better if there were normal 
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Trade Paper Digest 


Current Comment in the Business Press 


¥, 
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buying to cover future needs. The disinelj 
to purchase ahead restricts production, . , , Py. 
chasing power is not the same as willingnes ) 
purchase. ... There is a very large body 9 
persons . .. who persist in saving a Portion oj 
their purchasing power by putting it into banks 
insurance policies and other securities.” But 
journal offers the opinion that “the full resy, 
of this increased farm income will not be ap. 
parent until well into next year.” 

Perhaps a little effort, however, would 
the desired results. Mr. Edwin T. Meredith, oy 
time Secretary of Agriculture, observes that % 
the six and one-half million farms in the Unites 
States, 644,000 of these farm houses have m. 
ning water, and that is only 10 per cent. Th» 
are nine times as many yet to serve. 

“There are 453,000 that have gas or electricity 
in their houses. That is only 7 per cent. They 
are 93 per cent yet as a market. 

“There are 132,000 motor trucks and 229,00 
tractors—2 per cent and 3 per cent. Thers 
fifty times as big a market as has yet been serve 
There is the market for carpets, pianos, clothing 
and other things.” One might add—books ay 
magazines. 


Do Wage Reductions Impair 
Buying Power, Hence Trade? 


OM India Rubber Review come three & 
nificant items: 
The report that “tire manufacturers, duriy 
the past six weeks, have taken on about 2p 
cent more employes due to the increased 
for tires.” 

A statement of the National Industrial Co 
ference Board to the effect that “one of ty 
peculiarities of the present industrial depress 
is the marked resistance of wage rates to t 
general downward trend of manufacturing x 
tivities which has been in effect for the pa 
year. Some of the reasons for the present st 
bility are: 

1. Constant hope that on account of t 
fundamentally sound basic conditions, the ¢ 
pression will prove to be of only tempomy 
duration. 

2. The desire to maintain the present gene 
level of prices. 

3. The existence of labor contracts with 
duration of one to two years. 

4. The feeling that wage reductions 
impair general purchasing power.” 


And, third, from a study by the Star 





















“that labor lost about one-third of a } 
dollars between April and July due to um 
ployment” (being a confirmation of the Comlt 
ence Board’s “feeling” about wage reducti 
mentioned above under point four). 
While, according to Commerce and Finance, ® 
“Federal, New York State and [Ilinois li 
departments are in general agreement that 
tember saw a moderate improvement in the 
dustrial employment situation, the problem 
still serious and worthy of study by those aca 
who are wondering why people don’t buy. 


Way Out for Automobiles 
Thro’ Combined Improvemett 


Bere the automobile public is awaiting 
advent of a car which will offer not o® 
two or three of the accepted improvements, 
all of them, is the belief of Automotive 
tries. “Engines will continue to be improv 
says the paper, “but other psrts of the @ 
as well as the body are capable of equal if 
greater and perhaps more important @ 
ment.” A list is offered—not intended @ 


When writing to Actomatic Fire & Inpex Co. and Corytt LABORATORIES please emntion the Nation’s Business 
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Actual comparative 
installation and up- 
. keep figures, taken from 

public records and suit- 
: able for convincing your 
Conte neighbors and associ- 
duct ates of the value of 
vitrified brick, gladly 
forwarded on request. 
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| PAVING BRICKS 


and tax-payers’ 


POCKETBOOKS 


F YOUR town, county and 
state will consistently pave 
with vitrified brick, it will lighten 
the strain on your pocketbook 
and your company’s pocketbook 
for many years to come. 


A properly-designed, well-built 
vitrified brick pavement can be 
counted on for a quarter-century 
or more of service at a minimum 
of repair and upkeep cost. Many 
communities are enjoying brick 
pavements laid thirty and thirty- 
five years ago and look forward 
to getting fifty years of service 
before they need replacement! 


Profit by the experience, for 
instance, of Bucyrus, O., where 
Walnut Street, a main traffic 
route, is still paved with the brick 
originally laid in 1891, 33 years 


ago, and relaid in 1922, other 
side up, for another generation 
of service. Or of Clinton, Iowa, 
which has yet to need a major 
repair for brick-paved Seventh 
Avenue, between 2nd and 5th 
Streets, laid 32 years ago. 


Do you know of any other pave- 
ment at acomparable cost which 
can hope to equal these records? 
Is there a pavement, other than 
brick, in your locality which can 
show any such record? 


Advocate vitrified brick pave- 
ments to your neighbors and 
business associates and help keep 
your taxes down. Show them 
the value of insisting on the 
pavement that outlasts the 
bonds. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Vitrified | el < Pavements 
@O@UTLAST THE BONDS 


When writing to Nationa Pavinc Brick MAnuracturers Association please mention the Nation’ Business 
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Tf it goes astray 


where 1s your security? 


O ONE can guarantee the safe arrival of your 

parcel post package. But— prompt financial 
reimbursement is guaranteed in case of loss if you 
enclose a coupon from the North America’s Insur- 
ance Coupon Book in every package. 


No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the only 







Founded 
1792 


shipping record required. 


Call up today for details about our rates for Parcel 
Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
SARBVBWBWBANSBBSBBEREREBREEREER EEE E EEE EEE EEE SEE EERED 
Insurance Company of North America, 

Third and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-12 
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Wants information on Parcel Pest Insurance 
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as well as good, 
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WHITING -ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Good paipen inew tesaah oo. 
penence that 

the job is ined by the good- 
ness of the ’ 

START WITH A 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSH 
AND BE SURE OF A 
GOOD FINISH 


JOHNL. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over! 16 

Yearsand the Largestin the W orld 











165,000 


business executives like your- 
self are reading this number 
of the NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Have you something to sell 
to this audience? 


Let our advertising depart- 
ment furnish you facts and 
figures. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington 
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exhaustive—of possible improvements, such % 
transmission requiring no gear shifting, 
wearing and noiseless brakes, adjustable 
backs, finish equal to the life of the car, 
from vibration, centralized lubrication, 

“Perhaps,” queries the journal, “the firs in. 
pression obtained from the foregoing list vil 
be that most of the items are too far jp 
future to be deserving of immediate st but 
a more careful consideration will show ’ thai 
individually most of them are incorporated jg 
the design of some car which now is in prody. 
tion either in this country or in Europe, whi 
practically all the others are in use on experi. 
mental cars, which can be seen by anyo 
with a legitimate interest in them.” 

Alloys of aluminum and magnesium are gy 
gested, for lightness of material; a hint is giver 
that, as to engines, “some large manufactuns 
are known to be keenly interested in 
unorthodox designs and are not unlikely to hay 
a novel and well-developed type to ‘spring’ whe 
the time is ripe”; something should be doy 
to guarantee satisfaction in water-cooling sys. 
tems; brake drums have been substantially ip. 
proved; balloon tires will be universally seq: 
some body interiors are more easily cleaned tha 
others; “details such as means for i 
water” add much to the desirability of a 


& 
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Funny Facts from Canada: Ice 


Imports, Lost Rum, Duty Cu 


IGURES of Canadian trade for the first fiy 

months of the fiscal year present som 
curious facts,” says Commerce and Finana, 
“Canada imported ice from the United Stats 
to the amount of $16,000. She exported tox 
alcoholic beverages to the tune of $4,31400, 
which do not appear on our own tabulatios 
of imports; these figures are more than doubk 
those of two years ago. Imports of farm im. 
plements fell off to half last year’s figures ip 
stead of increasing since the duty was cut. Trak 
with France decreased since a trade treaty with 
that country was negotiated, and increased with 
the States.” 

There seems to be no exclamation adequate 
to meet the statement that Canada buys ice of 
us! Fancy that! 

As to the disappearing “alcoholic beverages,” 
what can have become of them? This is prob- 
ably one of those prohibition jokes. 

The result of cutting duties on their imports 
is a really serious matter—might the same hap- 
pen, in the United States, if duties on import 
were cut here? If so, why worry over th 
“dumping” of European products? 

And, as to that last trick, what about ow 
making a trade treaty right away with Russia? 


Market Control: Whose Job— 
Farmers? Banks? Yours? Mine? 


Sw FARMERS are holding the spotlight 
position just now, both because of their recett 
good fortune in the matter of wheat price i 
creases and because, in spite of present 
prosperity, our “farm problem” has yet to b 
solved. The Price Current-Grain Reporter poms 
out that “the continuance of agricultural pr 
perity depends upon more definitely hitching 
evenly distributed, fair-priced crops with 
prices of manufactured articles offered the farm 
Mr. Edwin T. Meredith, in the Amenc 
Bankers Association Journal, gets out of patient 
with the statement that “the situation will adjet 
itself.” He asks “How? By bankruptcies in the 
city; by banks failing; by business houses # 
ing, and so on. And then when ‘the situatio 
has adjusted itself’ and the farmer is prosperous. 
we will go through a few more years thes 
repeat the operation again. Why not look the 
situation in the face and see what can be. 
to prevent these recurring periods of depressio® 
Mr. Meredith, solidly opposed to guarantees 
subsidies, thinks there is a way out, na a 
interpret to this farmer the law of supply i 
demand. He must live in accordance with it 
we want 600,000,000 bushels of wheat, and ¥ 
are only going to give 50 cents a bushel for # 


When writing to Insurance Co. or Norta America and Joun L. Wuitrnc-J. J. Apams Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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im so in advance. It is not morally 
acon eat wheat at half or two-thirds 
of what it has actually cost the farmer and in 
that way keep his children out of school and 
revent him from having an American standard of 
fiving. Outside entirely of whether it is morally 
honest, it is not enlightened selfishness. When 
this farmer goes broke and cannot buy ... all 
the way down the line there is a let-up, and the 
factories close down.” As to whose job it is, 
Mr. Meredith has this to say: “Banks and those 
they can call together should say, ‘This is a duty, 
this is an obligation, this is a thing we will do 
in the interests of our business, in the interests 
of our communities, in the interests of our na- 
tion,’ and really devote themselves to putting 
agriculture upon a business basis. It is your sal- 
yation. If you do not, you may expect to go 
through again what you have so recently expe- 
rienced.... I am sold 1,000 per cent on the 
proposition that what affects the farmer affects 
business .. . then labor is out, and we have 
bank failures, and so on down the line.” 


Whether Pippins or Profits, 
Gravitation Can Be Directed 


HERE is “no argument respecting supply 

and demand and their effect upon prices,” 
avers The Iron Age. “It is a great natural law, 
akin to the law of gravitation, that when supply 
increases more than demand prices fall, and vice 
versa.” And for illustration—‘The prices for 
wheat and corn last year were rather low; this 
year they have become rather high.” 

But Wallaces’ Farmer, though conceding that 
“everyone knows that the law of supply and 
demand holds sway in the economic world with 
almost as much certainty as the law of gravita- 
tion in the physical world,” nevertheless finds 
supply amenable to persuasion and demand a 
fickle lady. “... there are many types of ma- 
chines for utilizing both laws. Big corporations 
with cost accounting systems and tacit under- 
standings influence supply, demand and the price 
in a totally different way than millions of debt- 
burdened farmers freely competing.” The jour- 
nal wistfully wonders how long it is going to 
be before the farmer and his brother farmer will 
get together to do their own controlling where 
it has been demonstrated that controlling can be 
done. 


Joint Unemployment Insurance 
Widely Used and Working Well 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance is quietly be- 

ing adopted in many industries. The men’s 
clothing industry of Chicago has a fund which 
“now amounts to 3 per cent of the total pay- 
roll,” according to Printers’ Ink, “and is main- 
tained by equal contributions from the workers 
and the employers. When and if there is any 
unemployment 40 per cent of the workers’ wages 
are paid up to five weeks.” 
! Recently such an agreement was inaugurated 
in New York, and involves employers and em- 
ployes to the number of 200,000. This joint 
contribution is vastly better, thinks the journal, 
than the doleful doles of older lands. 

e railways seem to appreciate the impor- 
tance of this development in industrial relations. 
“Uncertainty of employment,” says Railway Age, 
is probably the greatest enemy of cooperation 
between employes and management. .. . If capi- 
talistic industry were made as attractive for the 
worker as it would be by the solution of the 
unemployment problem, there would be little to 
fear from the growth of radicalism. Political 
dissension does not thrive on general economic 
security and well-being.” 

And Railway Review reports the appointment 
by the Association of Railway Executives of a 
committee to study stabilization of railway em- 
ployment. “The problem ... is to avoid, as 
far as practicable, the reduction of forces and of 
purchases in dull times.” The magazine adds 
that “the motive is not as unselfish as it might 
appear to be. For the close margin on which 
the railroads are operating in these days makes 
it more and more imperative to maintain a skilled, 
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What Does Your 
Advertising Dorp 


Getting the goods sold is the object of adver- 
tising. Not just letting people know that the 
goods exist, but doing something to send them 
on their way from manufacturer to consumer. 


The president of a company manufacturing 
a widely-distributed cleansing preparation says 
in a recent letter: 


“The Christian Science Monitor is working wonders 
for us in many of the large cities in establishing our 
product with the retail trade, and we feel that our 
advertising in it is the most resultful that we have 
ever enjoyed in any publication.” 


More than 9,000 retail advertising accounts 
are today on the books of the Monitor. These 
accounts are located in 400 cities of the United 
States, Canada and other countries. Our files 
contain many letters from manufacturers saying 
that Monitor advertising helps to move their 
goods off the dealer’s shelves—having already 
helped to put them on those shelves. 


Would you like to know how and why the 
Monitor gives these results? Information, spe- 
cific instances, circulation details, will gladly be 
supplied by any of the following offices: 


Boston, 107 Falmouth St. New York, 270 Madison Ave. 
London, 2 Adelphi Terrace Chicago, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 

Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. San Francisco, 625 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. Seattle, 763 Empire Bldg. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An INTERNATIONAL Datty NEWSPAPER Memser A. B. C. 























When writing to Tur Curistian Science Monitor please mention the Nation’s Business 
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through coupons 
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= % With the coupons of well chosen bonds they can do 
i ) what they most wish— purchase something they 


© really want, or deposit them in the bank. A coupon 
from a high grade bond is itself an object lesson in the results 


of thrift and sound investment. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 























Hand Books on Patents, Trade Marks, 
etc., sent free. Our 78 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing 
assure fullest value and protection to 
the applicant. The Scientific Ameri- 
ean should be read by all inventors. 


870 Hobart Bidg , 582 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








MUNN & CO. 
602 Weolworth Building, New York 


417 Tower Bldg., Chicago, III. 
$28 Scientific American Bidg.. Washington, D.C. 





225 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











© 19 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


An organization of 
skilled calculating 
machine operators is 
at your service to 
compute inventories, 
summaries, classifi- 
cations, statistics, 
etc., in a minimum 
of time, accurately 
and economically, in 
your or our offices. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVIC 
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loyal and permanent working force; and 

a force cannot be maintained under a system o 
more or less casual employment.” And further 
“the new committee may be expected to returp 
some tangible suggestions in regard to unanimip 
of policies; and .. . it will solicit at once : 
suggestions and assistance of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission.” 


Reno Beaten: Yucatan Makes 
New High for Civilization 


ECENTLY “an investigating body of Amer. 

icans returned from a tour with cheeriyl 
pictures of conditions as they saw them” jp 
Mexico, says Engineering and Mining Journgl. 
Press. “Some of our correspondents, however 
are not so cheerful, and not at all sure of Dog. 
ress. They state that visitors to the principal 
cities see things running along with apparent 
smoothness and calmness, but that in the coy 
it is another story. They say that the lower. 
class Mexican has imbibed the theory which de. 
nies the right of holding property, and that many 
difficulties ensue as a result.” 

Yucatan, a state in Southern Mexico, “the 
government of which is radical, is making a repy. 
tation as the champion quick-divorce locality of 
the world. If that isn’t civilization, what is?” 
queries the journal. But perhaps the “body of 
Americans” did not penetrate into the wilds of 
Yucatan. 


A Question for Politicians: 
Who Owns the Isle of Pines? 


HE SENATE may be asked during the com- 
ing winter to consider for ratification a treaty 
called the “Isle of Pines Treaty.” This docu- 
ment, says The Pan-American Union, was “ex- 
ecuted in Washington on March 2, 1904, by John 
Hay, Secretary of State, and Gonzalo de Quesada, 
Cuban Minister... .” It “relinquishes in favor 
of the Republic of Cuba all claim of title to 
the Island of Pines . . . in consideration of the 
grants of coaling and naval stations in the Island 
oe 
So far as commercial interest is concerned, 
the products of this dot of territory are “grape- 
fruit which finds a good sale in northern mar- 
kets ... winter peppers and egg-plants and 

















. oranges,” and there is “some business in 
hardwoods, some in marble, and a little in pine 
lumber.” Aside from the grapefruit industry, 
however, all these are really negligible in extent. 

There are two possible entrances to the Gulf 
of Mexico, only one of which—that between 
Havana and Florida—is guarded (by the naval 
station at Key West). The other lies between 
Cuba and Yucatan. The Isle of Pines, like @ 
ball in the socket of Cuba, offers a defense base 
for this passage. If Cuba’s mainland can pfo- 
vide such a base, however, the island has 10 
special value to the United States. Legal owl 
ership of the spot is undetermined. “De facto 
is under Cuban jurisdiction though outside the 
constitutional boundaries of Cuba.” 

The real issue, concludes the magazine, is “not 
whether or not Cuba owns it, but whether or not 
an area like this is worth the creation of intef 
national friction.” 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Under the reveiver cap is a thin 
dise of iron. For proper voice recep- 
tion, the distance between disc and 
magnet must be fixed with minute 
accuracy. The operative shown here, 
by grinding the magnet unit, makes, 
this distance just right. 


Western Electric 


PO9RMCE 1969 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL BO UA Pees 








When writing to Western Exvectric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Economical Labor 
ARION’S gy a 


ECONOMICAL industry has had 
LABOR no shut-downs or slack 

S RAILROADS = periods in 40 years. Em- 

2 INTERUR- “an vig. young and old, 

ae ri realize that steady work 
RATE and reasonable pay 

IDEAL Hovs- ™€4nsS more—year in 
ING and year out. 

BUILDINGS Perhaps your special require- 
and SITES ment can be met in Marion. 
AVAILABLE § Write for our Booklet or may we 


prepare a special survey for you? 






T20ce Chamber of Commerce 


IP1ARION, OHIO. 


All~Expense 
Pers on C ducted 











of Mexico / 


(Mexican Government Co-operating) 
Leave Chicago and St. Louis 


January 5, 1925 


A special train of modern Pullman 
cars with standard sleeper, drawing 
room, compartment, club and ob- 
servation accommodations, and 
dining car service, will depart from 
Chicago and St. Louis, January 5, 
1925, with connections from 
Memphis, for an extraordinary tour 
of Mexico, a three weeks’ trip, 
visiting points of commercial and 
tourist interest. 


ld 


In Mexico the party will be under the guidance 
of Mexican and American Railway represen- 
tatives. 


Similar tours will be operated on February 2 
and March 2, 1925. 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON 


For descriptive literature, cost and full in- 
formation write— 


C. L. Stone 
Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


or 
Geo. J. Charlton J 
Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Chicago& Alton R. R. 
Chicago, Ill, 


T.&P.—L-G.N.—NAT’L RYS. OF MEX. 


When writing to Tue Cuamser or Commerce, Marion, On10, and Missourt Paciric Ra,Rroap please 
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Does Your Logotype Register 


The Review of a Book That Treats of Advertising Psychology and Response 


AN INTERESTING and unusual experiment in 
psychology was made in Philadelphia high 
schools to determine the dominance of the brand 
names of eighteen commodities in the minds 
of 500 boys and 500 girls in the eleven senior 
classes. The results of the experiment are re- 
ported and analyzed by H. M. Donovan, as- 
sisted by George Mitchell in “Advertising Re- 
sponse.” (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 

To make the experiment a questionnaire form 
was used, suggested by “The Leadership of Ad- 
vertising Brands,” by G. B. Hotchkiss and R. B. 
Franken. The question sheet included a list of 
commodities sold in Philadelphia stores. A space 
was provided under the name of each commod- 
ity. In that space the pupil was asked to write 
the manufacturer’s name or brand name that 
first came to mind, and the choice of names was 
to be made on no other basis. 

The commodities included bread, butter, cake, 
candy, cigars, coffee, crackers, ice cream, men’s 
clothing, milk (fresh), mince meat, mustard, 
pianos, razors, sugars, tea, tooth paste, type- 
writers, and also banks and newspapers. 


The Abou-ben-Adhem of Ads 


ABULATION of the votes according to the 

mental dominance of the eighteen commodi- 
ties of banks and of newspapers, shows Franklin 
sugar in first place with 847 votes, or 84.7 per 
cent of the total number—in other words, when 
the thousand pupils thought of sugar, 847 of 
them thought of Franklin sugar first. Next 
ranks National Biscuit Company’s crackers with 
717 votes, or 71.7 per cent. And so on down 
the list: Underwood typewriters, 673, 67.3 per 
cent; Kolb’s bread, 632, 63.2 per cent; Gulden’s 
mustard, 603, 60.3 per cent; The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 602, 60.2 per cent; Gillette razors, 599, 
59.9 per cent; American Stores butter, 567, 26.7 
per cent; Colgate’s tooth paste, 557, 55.7 per 
cent; Breyer’s ice cream, 536, 53.6 per cent; 
Supplee’s fresh milk, 455, 45.5 per cent; Tasty- 
kake, 441, 44.1 per cent; Whitman’s candy, 314, 
31.4 per cent; Cunningham pianos, 307, 30.7 
per cent; Eisenlohr’s cigars, 292, 29.2 per cent; 
Tetley’s tea, 261, 26.1 per cent; American Stores 
coffee, 248, 24.8 per cent; Atmore’s mince meat, 
135, 13.5 per cent; Kirschbaum clothing, 103, 
10.3 per cent; and the First National Bank, 100, 
10.0 per cent. 

Outstanding among the findings of the au- 
thors are: That advertising was the predominat- 
ing force which controlled the association of the 
brand names and the commodities in the minds 
of the pupils; similarity of the votes of the 
boys and of the girls, and similarity of the votes 
of the several schools, which were located in 
different parts of the city; the importance of es- 
tablishing trade names in the minds of young 
men and of young women; and that newspaper 
advertising is the greatest force for influencing 
brand familiarity. 

In general, the authors believe, the advertising 
of any product has the best chance of being 
completely successful if it is the first in the field 
of its product; if it is continuous; if it makes 
use of large space; if it is frequent; if it is 
recent; if it appears in leading local newspapers 
and important national publications; if it in- 
cludes sufficient use of secondary advertising 
mediums. 

The advertising of the brands dominant in the 
minds of the pupils was measured against char- 
acteristics specified for successful advertising, and 
the measure of fulfilment is expressed in percent- 
age. The advertising of the dominant brands, 
according to the ratings of the authors, achieved 
98 per cent for recency; for continuity, 87 per 
cent; for use of large space, 72 per cent; for 
frequency, 65 per cent; for primacy, 55 per cent. 

Appraising the advertising of commodities 
without dominant brands, the authors charge a 
lack of effective publicity. Usually, they explain, 
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the advertising has begun too late, has been 
modic, has used too small space, has run in » 
insufficient number of publications, has 
before the product had dominance—or 

was weakened by some coincidence of the hand. 
icaps indicated. 

To provide for a clear understanding of the 
analyses, the authors are at considerable Pains jy 
define the purpose and possibilities of advertis 
Obviously, an advertisement must attract atje, 
tion if it is to be effective—it must make » 
impression on the memory, and one test of is 
effectiveness is whether or not the manufacty, 
er’s name or the brand name is remembered jy 
the reader. 

Quality of product is vital to the succes ¢ 
a business. Next to it in importance, Mr. Dep. 
ovan and Mr. Mitchell place the popularity 
the brand name of the product—the name thy 
distinguishes the product should be so well ay 
so favorably known that every retailer is force: 
by consumer demand to carry it. 

That goal is seldom reached, the authors thig 
except through extensive advertising.  Becay 
of extensive advertising, they point out, ey, 
retail druggist carries Colgate’s tooth paste, by 
it is not necessary for every grocer to indy} 
in his stock any particular brand of packp 
coffee. 

But if the question be raised whether & 
results of the tests on the students in Philad 
phia schools can be regarded as a criterion ix 
the whole country, the authors are ready wit 
answer. They are convinced that had simiy 
tests been made in Chicago, San Francisco ¢ 
Oshkosh, the general laws of advertising p 
sponse, in principle, would have affected th 
replies of the pupils in exactly the same mp 
ner as they did in the Philadelphia experime: 
In support of their belief they cite the results¢ 
their own test—the voting of each school % 
almost an exact index of the voting of evn 
other school, and of the combined voting ofd@ 
schools. To their way of thinking 





Human nature is so uniform that whater’ 
is found to be true of a representative portia 
of the people in any community will be tr 
for a similar portion anywhere else. Juss 
like results were obtained in Philadelphi 
schools with students from districts distinc) 
unlike, so would the average results in any a 
or town anywhere throughout the country ¥ 
similar. 


Moral: Youth Must Be Served 


O MAKE the results of similar tests a ba 
of conclusion, the authors suggest that it 

only necessary that the group tested shail lr 
lived continuously in one community ® 
cause all have been subjected to the influence? 
the same newspaper advertising and other le 
advertising, as well as that contained in natiow 
publications. Also, because local buying hal 
have affected dll to a like degree.” 

If there were a moral for advertisers 
read the book, it might well be “He serves bit 
self best who best serves youth”—that belief 
frequent and varied expression. Responsivenes! 
greatest during the years from 17 to 30, the auth 
assert, and impressions fixed at 18 or 19 are li 
ing. Youth sets the fashion of the times-™ 
a book, a magazine, or a play can meet @ 
with ordinary success unless it appeals to youth 

An impressive statistical structure might ® 
erected on the fact that the relative num 
of votes for the leading brands of each 
modity bears a close relation to the respec 
saies of those brands in Philadelphia st 

Mr. Donovan and Mr. Mitchell have ® 
words and figures to good purpose in telling! 
story of a workman-like attempt to get # 
much needed information on the effectivencs 
advertising—and that appraisal is no 
served because there may be exceptions t 
of their conclusions—R. C. W. 
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LAZED china is nothing more than clay 

shaped in various forms and covered 
with a thin skin of glaze. It is this thin coat- 
ing that transforms the rough porous clay 
body into a beautiful, smooth, lustrous china 
plate or cup or saucer. And in making this 
glaze, lead has always been one of the most 
essential ingredients. 


For twenty centuries pottery has been 
coated with lead glazes. Green pottery made 
in China during the Han dynasty (206 B. C. 
to 220 A.D.) bore a lead glaze, as did the 
pottery of the ancient Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians. For hundreds of years Europe and 
every country influenced by European civili- 
zation have used pottery made of common 
clay covered with lead glazes. 

Today many thousands of pounds of lead 
are used every year in making both trans- 
parent lead glazes for fine chinaware and 
brilliant, glossy opaque enamel glazes put on 
sanitary bathroom fixtures, swimming pool, 
bathroom and kitchen tile and ornamental tile. 


Any one of the three lead products, white- 
lead, red-lead or litharge, can be used in mak- 
ing lead glazes. Makers of fine chinaware will 
use, as does one manufacturer, as much as 
80,000 pounds of white-lead a year and only 
1,000 pounds of red-lead. Others in the in- 
dustry use large quantities of red-lead. They 

will reverse the above figures and use many 
times as much red-lead as white-lead. 


The use of lead 
paint 
Fis ctaien lead in 
pottery is constant- 
ly serving and helping to 
beautify your home, the 
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LEAD gives to chinaware its beauty and lustre 


tonnage of lead used in this way is not so 
great as that used in paint. Everywhere you 
go you see white-lead paint protecting houses 
from the attacks of weather. Approximately 
350,000,000 pounds of white-lead are used on 
wooden and other non-metallic surfaces each 
year. Red-lead paint prevents rust fromeating into 


and destroying iron and steel. 
Many who never before | Scuswediacent 


seriously considered the 

truth of the maxim, “Save the surface and 
you save all,” are now using white-lead and 
red-lead to protect their investments. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy red-lead 
are the names of the pure white-lead and 
red-lead made and sold by Natioaal Lead 
Company. On every keg is reproduced the 
picture of the Dutch Boy Painter shown be- 
low. This trademark guarantees a product of 
the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include linseed 
oil, flatting oil, babbitt metal and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to 
which lead can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you want information regarding 
any particular use of lead, write us. 

If you wish to read further about this won- 
der metal, we can tell you of some 
interesting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably most com- 
plete story of lead and its many 
uses is “Lead, the Precious Metal,” 
published by Century Co., New 
York. Price, $3.00. If you are un- a Kd 
able to get it at your bookstore, [-3 = 
write publisher or order from us. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 
California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Skinner Bros. 


Baetz Patent HEATING SYSTEM 


Heating Equipment Builded 
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That Heats Your Plant pt 
Thoroughly x 
NIFORM temperature, every hour of the day, on ar 








every floor, in every corner, all open spaces heated, 
none can escape no matter how cold it may be out- 
side the t when Skinner Heaters are used. There is the 
sa in having em | equipment that is builded 






successful engineers, one of whom is noy 


I SAT one evening listening to two faitly AN 
a business executive, discussing the presen 










for your requirements. nder such favorable con- : 

ditions operators can do their best and biggest work and state of the engineering profession. for : 

production is kept up, without stress, to its full capacity. agreed that a competent engineer is ars 
¥ p to be found working for lai i 

Performs with strict economy in every man who is not an p We Oy oe than 

hour of operation “T can hire a fairly good engineer,” declared ‘= 

Skinner Heaters are indi- one, ‘for less money than I’m obliged to my 

vidual compact units, they a first class stenographer. Of course g hs 

heat and ventilate and can an engineer won’t have much imagination 08 k 





be adapted to practically any initiative, but he will do what he’s told accy 





































type of air conditioning ser- ; a rately and acceptably.” 
vice; ge age in “4 floor Heater Steam ban tube SC, The other st Sad remarked that he i N 
iy awtthesd cameaien high —— sending his two boys to a college where they A | 
They are effective because of their scientific, simple construc- “_ ‘9 a8 rere “4 ” — — ; ‘th atten 
tion. No outside pipes or ducts are used for air distribution. mostly Latin an reck-—-targely it ae ally : 
Fan operated by any power available. Use live or exhaust steam pose of diverting them from a line of stuiy “W 
at high or low pressure. They are portable, require no special which might lead to a degree in engineering. said 
foundation, can be easily moved and relocated by common labor, Both declared that an engineer will no home 
ready for operation without delay. Completely assembled before ordinarily go far because he is too busy If a 
shipment, most se to operate and the maintenance cost doing one routine thing which can easily k report 
So pea = rae voce hee sggmaatana guaranteed when done by another younger engineer wheneve York, 
° he gets tired of it. know 
Many hundreds of leading plants, of every type, in the I was astonished that engineering could be j j 
United S d i oe , a in his 
pag he by Sh held in such low esteem by those wil 
Our Engineers Are at Your Service the profession. Is the trouble that there are 
g Our trained staff of experts will advise, without obligation, too many engineers? Certainly it isn’t thal W' 
; | with Executives, Engineers, Superintendents, Managers and they are lacking in fundamental intelligence. 
Skinner Bros Patented Direct Mill Men concerning the installation of heating, ventilating and Army tests applied to officers during te ate m 
i hemmaiamen trantesatitn, air conditioning systems for buildings of every size and type. World War showed that engineers were nd assura 
Satisfaction in every detail is the result of our work. only at the top in the intelligence scale, bit in the 
Among the Prominent Concerns Who Use Skinner Systems Are: 60 per cent ahead of medical officers at the to be 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New York & Pennsylvania Co., Hoosier Desk Co., American Stove Co., bottom of the scale. I wish other b doubt 
Roxana } Fotwsioum Corporation, 1 Kre Packing Co., International Shoe Co., General Electric Co., Ford Motor men and engineers would write and tell m poisor 
”- “. oto: op Enameli H ° ° te" e,8 
Car Co., Certain-teed Products Corp., Comassntonith Stoel aig A Ay Bre e hy -S "Des their impressions of opportunities or lack o The 
American Car & Foundry Co., Massillon Steel Casting Co., Federal Foundry. opportunities in engineering work at th I kno 
present time. clean. 
SKINNER BROS MANUF ACTURING CO., _INc. milk 
cand ¢€ t T ; 
Skinner Bros Baetz Patent Seceess aut Shhener es! Patented Direct Fired Heaters FAMILY of =y hag, egpeanns a Wh 
Home Office and Factories: 1430 S. Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. their vacation (rip last summnee aa f : 
Eastern Office and Factories: 120 B. Elizabeth, N. J because they didn’t know what to a = do . 
“ nee eee ‘ceeaitagad the cat. I wonder how many more ther don’t 





Sales Offices and B; i . In; j 
sg panens An A Geieaipat Cities were in the United States who got no vacatiil the be 


on account of the cat or the dog. Presult they I 

































ably there were still more who bey — 
. willing to entrust the care of the front lam into t 
Who are our 165,000 Subscribers? 1D somebody else. And there must be@mm  petent 
They are executives in 96,813 Corporations* more who dare not close up their big home) bank 
*In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: full of expensive rugs and silverware wi my pt 
Presidents. cegctesteresssnerreeeeeeeeererssseeees 41,435 might attract burglars. The point 1s | sell m 
EES ae a 77 j 

) EE cat goo csyc 2:2. sss. Ra nearly everybody is hampered by possess} =) tan 
©: Trossurers. = ===... ++. Sea eralmice <iediaenes 8,782 We all own too many things over and @ eith ; 

+ ners an roprietors. . i ee 10,097 4 1 
$ Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comptrollers, General our actual needs. Yet on — hand : = 

ae o ee 5 Superintendents and Engineers.......... 7,080 are besieged to buy more. We are constantl} 
+ ee meas ae . 13,061 nbs ‘ i 

a Department ahd (Branch—Purchasing—Sales : the victims of capable and highly of EL 
} a Aickina deena vcadce ana pate 12,350 salesmanship. the 
Re AGRE is bins noes ab weecss sve ses “120,686 A P retal directa 
ee SIS Se a 9,823 VERY year I see new ways in which , directo 
ast i has. 556RS 5 ob s6000n6e00ccesese ss 139,509 — merchants cleverly play on m Even | 
eal Se ONO sn Siew vecenusesecccevevsces _ 25,476 snobbish instincts. a frien! people 
; If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you I recently accompanied a fastidious to . up 
| complete advertising details into a so-called exclusive Fifth Avenue import 
The NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington bacco shop. The clerk, wearing a cua a telep 
*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities. coat, met us at the door, and his ve partme 
was that of an ambassador’s assistant. He telephc 
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anxious to get just that blend of 
tobacco that would exactly harmonize with 
my friend’s temperament. He asked him 
uestions about his smoking tastes and per- 
istory. 
deed to,myself: “Is this fellow a 
tobacco clerk or a psychoanalyst?” Of course 
the idea was to impress the customer that he 
was in on something grand and much too im- 
rtant a person to smoke just any tobacco 
but must deal at a shop where they give heed 
to little niceties for persons of noble birth. 
Some day I’m going to enter that shop and 
ask for a five cent plug of chewing tobacco 
just for the fun of seeing the clerk fall in a 


swoon. 





N EXECUTIVE I know bought a dictat- 
ing machine and did his letters that way 
for a month, but then resumed having a 
enographer. 
" cy Teed I expressed myself better to her 
than to a machine,” he explained. “Having 
a pretty girl sitting there listening made me 
more anxious to express myself well, and also 
to do so without dilly-dallying. With the 
machine I could sit and stare at it and take 
too long deciding what to say.” 





NEW YORK theatrical man told me re- 

cently that visitors from out of the city 
attend theatres there much less than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

“What takes up most of visitors’ time,” he 
said, “is hunting up old friends from back 
home whom they haven’t seen for many years. 
If a man left a little town out west and is 
reported to have done fairly well in New 
York, even those from his town who didn’t 
know him very well are anxious to see him 
in his New York setting.” 





Wrat a lot of things in everyday affairs 
we must take on faith! Yesterday I 


ate mushrooms in a strange hotel. The only 
assurance I had that there were no toadstools 
in them was the fact that the hotel appeared 
to be a well-conducted place whose managers, 
doubtless, would take precautions against 
poisoning guests. 

The milk and cream seemed good, and yet 
I know that many dairy barns are none too 
clean. I could only accept on faith that 
milk in this hotel was from a place where 
cows are treated as prima donnas. 

When I buy bonds my willingness to accept 
on faith is placed to a much greater test. I 
don’t know whether the corporation issuing 
the bonds is managed by honest men, whether 
they have a clear title to real estate given as 
security, or whether the lawyers who inquired 
into the legality of this bond issue are com- 
petent. All I can do is put my faith in the 
bank or bond house from whom I make 
my purchase and assume that they wouldn’t 
sell me any security not first class. When 
a man tells me that he takes nothing on faith 
but always has to be shown, I know he is 
either a liar or a fool. 





‘TELEPHONE directories have largely taken 
~ the place of the larger old-fashioned city 
directories. Many cities have not had a new 
directory, except the telephone book, in years. 
Even when a regular directory is available, 
people use telephone books as more likely to 
ve up to date. Nearly everybody of much 
importance in a city is likely to be listed as 
a telephone subscriber. Hotels and credit de- 
ota of big stores often have on file 
telephone books from practically every city 
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A Few of the 
Products shipped 
in Pioneers 
Aluminum Insulators 

Ware Knit Goods 


Automotive Leather 
Products Goods 


Batteries Locks 
Bottles Meat 
Candy Paint 
Castings Paper 
Chairs Radiators 
Chemicals Screw 
Drugs Machine 
Electrical Products 
Supplies Spark Plugs 
EnamelWare Tires 
Furniture Varnish 
Hosiery Wrenches 











What this difference 


in lumber thickness means 


Compare the thicknesses of lumber 
used in the old fashioned nailed wood 
box and the Pioneer Wirebound 
Box—the strongest and lightest wood 
box made. 


Thousands of manufacturers are now 
using this money saving, lumber sav- 
ing, labor saving, time saving box. 
They pay for only % the lumber they 
formerly used. 


Freight and express charges are less 
because of the great difference in box 
weight. Labor costs are reduced. It 
takes quite some time to build an or- 
dinary box, but Pioneers are assem- 
bled in two minutes or less. There are 
fewer loss and damage claims with 
Pioneers because Pioneers are stronger 
and are sealed against petty theft. 


We will gladly design a Pioneer Box 
or Crate to suit your products. Test 
it in any way. Prove to your own sat- 
isfaction that Pioneers can cut ship- 
ping costs for you as they have done 
for manufacturers in almost every 
industry. A brief note to us is all you 
have to do. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 N. Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Sixteen Factories Give You Close at Hand Service 


Bogalusa, La. Crawfordsville, Ind. Houston, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. 
Brewton, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Ilimo, Mo. New Orleans,La. 
Brooklyn, N.¥ East St. Louis, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Cincinnati, O, Hattiesburg, Miss. Louisville, Ky. Winchendon, Mass. 
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FREE Advertising for YOU 


on Your Dealers’ Store Fronts 


BRIGHT, beaming Federal Elec- 

tric Sign on your dealers’ store 
fronts, telling everybody 24 hours a 
day to come in and buy your product 
—the most effective dealer :ie-up you 
can get—constantly reminiiing pros- 
pects to buy your product, which 
: they have seen advertised or heard 

about—NOW. 


Blaze your trademark across 
$. the country in letters of fire! 


The most marked advance in dealer 
merchandising—bringing in actual 
sales day and night—will make your 
1925 sales campaign a bigger and more 
profitable one. 


Our Manufacturers’ Service Repre- 
sentatives have all the data and can ex- 
plain the plan in a fewmoments. Write, 
wire or phone us today—it won't obli- 
gate you—you owe it to yourCompany 


to learn the facts—NOW, 


: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Sign Service Division 


Ff. A FEDERAL ELECTRIC SIGN 


8750 South State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IS THE CAUSE OF A BUSY STORE—NOT THE RESULT 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for everyone when 
worry is eliminated. 

The Family Budget, developed through 
the cooperation of the whole family, 
eliminates unprofitable expenditures, 
increases savings, and banishes worry. 
The protection of the family, the edu- 
cation of 
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the Family Budget. 
Those responsible for Family welfare 
have always had these things at heart, 
but today are studying them with a 
deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
get idea-is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which you may have for the 
asking, also additional sheets, as needed. 
A month’s trial will help you. A few 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps you to make the most of 
your income. 


Address Publicity Department 
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IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
Gesense. Standard authors, fine edi- 
new books, all at biggest sav- 

to send postcard for 





log. 
for our great book cat- 
. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universities; 
800,000 lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 
THE BOOK 


DAVID B. CLARKSON eroxer 










4217CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
from One : 


$63,393 tae"! 


$63,393.00 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a, total cost of 
less than $100.00. Send 25c. fora copy of Post- 
age Magazine and an actual copy of this letter. 
ou sell, you need Postage which tells how to 
write Sales- ucing Letters, Folders, Booklets, 
House Magazines. Subscription $2 a year for 12 
numbers full of selling ideas. “‘Anything that can 
be sold can be soldby mail.”’ 
|} POSTAGE—18 East 18 St.— NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection 
Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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in the United States. 
of these directories has become a profit 
side line to telephone companies. 


ACK in my home town where real estes 
was comparatively cheap and show 
dow space cost little, Horace Zell, who haa 
a general store, used to crowd hundreds of 
articles into one small window. I’ve know, 

him to exhibit lawn mowers, shoes, 
goods, neckwear, and manicure sets all 

in together. But on Fifth Avenue whe 
show bpm space is worth a fo 
recently saw a large window containi 
ing but a modish shirt and a pair a = 
I’m hoping now that some enterprising stor. 
keeper will some day devote his most spaciogs 
window to the display of a single little bone 
collar button. : 





STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, C 
_ etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, J 

The Nation's Business, published monthly at W. 

D. C., for October, 1924. 

City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss. Before 
a Notary Public, in and for the City and Distri : 
personally appeared Merle Thorpe, who, havi: been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
of The Nation’s Business, and that the following is, to the 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of A 
1912, embodied in section. 443, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C, 
Merle Thorpe, Washington, D. C. Managing Editor. k 
Bishop, Washington, D. C. Business Manager, J. B. Wyckof, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owners are: Chamber of Commerce of 
United States of America, said body being an inc , 
organization under the laws of the District of Columbia, ig 
activities being governed by a Board of Directors. 

The officers and directors are as follows. 

President, Richard F. Grant, Vice President, M. A, 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Vice Presidents, Lewis E. Pierson, 
man of Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New ‘ork, 
N. Y.; John W. O'Leary, Vice President, Chicago Trust 
Chicago, Ill.; Harry A. Black, President, Black Hardware 
Galveston, Texas; Henry M. Robinson, President, First Ne 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, Fe oy 
Chairman of Board, Washington Loan and Trust Co., 
ington, D. C. (Mail address, 915 F St.); Resident Vice 

Elliot H. Goodwin, Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A., Washing 
ton, D. C.; Secretary, D. A. Skinner, Chamber of 

U. &S. A. Washington, D. C.; Members of Senior Coundil. 
Goodwin Rhett, President, People’s National Bank, Charleston, 
S. C.; Harry A. Wheeler, President, Union Trust Co., 

Ill.; Homer L. Ferguson, President, Newport News 

and Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va.; Joseph H. 

frees, Buckingham and Eaton, Chicago, IIL; Julius H. 
President, Barnes-Ames Co., 42 Broadway, New York, N. ¥; 
Directors: John W. Arrington, President, Union Bleacher, 
Greenville, S. C.; Max W. Babb, Vice President, A 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur S. Bent, Bent 
Bros., General Contractors, E. 4th and Pecan Sts., Los 
Calif.; A. J. Brosseau, President Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Brot 
way, New York, N. Y.; O. M. Clark, President, Clark-Wilm 
Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg.; J. D. Collett, Ft. Worth, Texas 
John M. Crawford. President, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Go. 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; William J. Dean, President, Nicols, Dem 
and Gregg, St. Paul, Minn.; Robert R. Ellis, Preiiea 
Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn.; A. Lincoln 
Treasurer and General Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Boston, Mass.; P. H. Gadsden, Vice President, The 

Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl R. Gray, 
dent, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Griggs,,President, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ti 
Wash.; Lafayette Hanchett, President, Utah Power 
Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Frederick J. = 
President, Dodge Bros. Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Dwi ht B. 
President, Dwight B. Heard Investment Co., P Ariz; 
Edgar W. J. Hearty, Maynard & Child, Boston, Mass.; 

T. Hincks, Hincks Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; AL 
Humphrey, President, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pi 

Pa.; Frank Kell, President, Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Wichita Falls, Texas; James S. Kemper, President, 

mens Mutual Casualty Co., Pantheon Building, C ih; 
Charles W. Lonsdale, President, Simonds-Shields-Lo: 

Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Milton E. Marcuse, President, Bediont 
Pulp and Paper’ Co., Richmond, Va.; Edwin T. Merediti, 
Publisher, The Meredith Publications, Des Moines, Iowa; 
T. Moore, Vice President, Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 

»0rt, La.; Felix M. McWhirter, President, People’s State Bank, 
) Po men Fg Ind.; M. J. Sanders, Hibernia Bank Bui New 
Orleans, La.; John W. Shartel, President, Oklahoma 

Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul Shoup, Vice 
Southern Pacific Railway Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Alvan T. 
Simonds, President, ~~ rl om —_ Coe Prac 
Mass.; Harry A. Smith, President, National Fire 

Co., Hartford, Conn.; Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vernon S. Tupper, General Manager 
Nashville Roller Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; Owen D, Youts 
Chairman of Board, General Electric Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. d 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the name 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contais 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 4“ 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the the 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, ; 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs conta 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief a8 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholde 
and security holders who do not appear upon the of 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in @ ei 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this a it 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or coe 
tion has any interest direct or are Be i the said stock, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MERLE THORPE, Editor and Publidee 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day 

24 


LACY C. ZAPF 


(Seal) 
(My commission expires September 20, 1927) 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





R. ANDREW AUTEN, whose letterhead 
M says he is a landscape architect of Ober- 
lin, Ohio, berates us for being a tool of Big 
Business, and asks: si 

“Are you for Big Business or the people? 

Before answering we should like to ask Mr. 
Auten a question. We don't know the size 
of his business, whether it is $10,000 or 
$50,000 a year. We don’t know whether he 
js satisfied with his present volume, or 
whether in common with most normal Ameri- 
cans he is putting forth greater efforts to 
attain greater opportunities for work and 
service. He need not be ashamed to ad- 
mit of an ambition to get ahead in this way; 
such a creative motive is a divine spark 
from above. But as he goes ahead—and we 
are now coming to the question—where is the 
dividing line that marks the danger to so- 
ciety? Where does his honorable business be- 
come dishonorable because of its Bigness? 

We must have this answer if Mr. Auten 
and we are ever to get together. At what 
point does success become sinister? Old Ed 
Howe says there are some towns where it 
is a crime for a man to make more than five 
dollars a day. Surely, Mr. Auten won’t sub- 
scribe to that. Just west of Oberlin is a 
farmer named Jones, crippled by paralysis 
since a baby, who made such good sausage 
that today he ships it into every state and 
into every country on the globe. Just east 
of Oberlin a Mr. Davey took such good care 
of his neighbor’s trees that the nation heard 
of him and his work and beat a path to his 
door. And to the northeast, a poor candy- 
maker in Cleveland named White observed 
us chewing sticks and straws, capitalized that 
idiosyncracy and built up the chewing gum 
industry. At what point, Mr. Auten, did Mr. 
Jones leave off being a good citizen to be- 
come pernicious? When he extended his busi- 
ness outside his village, his county, or his 
state? At what point did Mr. Davey become 
a menace as Big Business—when he started 
to doctor trees outside of Kent, or outside of 
Ohio? And Mr. White. As he peddled his 
chewing gum from store to store he was one 
of God’s chosen noblemen, as the politician 
might say. At what stage on his way to 
international trade and a necessary financial 
office in New York’s Wall Street district did 
he lay aside his virtue and fair dealing and 
patriotism for crookedness and treason to 
country and society? 


ON’T you see, Mr. Auten, we must have 
a meeting of minds on this point before 
I can answer your question? 

As I looked cut my window yesterday I 
saw a farmer going up to the White House. 
He was “a horny-handed son of toil,” the 
“bulwark of our democratic institutions,” a 
representative of our sturdy yeomanry.” As 
far removed, one might say, from Big Busi- 
ness and Wall Street as any fervid orator 
would wish. And yet this farmer, whom I 

en to know, operates 80,000 acres, has 
an investment of $2,000,000, is a director 
of a bank. He furnishes work for a large 
ge gd og ee as Charlie Schwab does. 
you list him, Mr. Auten, in your 
catalog? Do you classify him as Big Busi- 
hess, or one of the people? 
¥ am sincerely trying to get your point of 
ew. What is there inherent of virtue in 
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GEUDER, 


1330-1730 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dabesed Metal 


15 Acres of Floor Space 


100,000 Parts Daily 


For Stampings 


and Pressed Metal Parts 
Come to this Big Factory 


Executives constantly search for newer, quicker, more efficient and improved methods. 
How to increase production, lower unit costs, lower selling price. 
ment—and knowledge—yield large dividends. 
solved if more than ordinary success is to be assured. 

The Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company is rendering a most profitable service to 
scores of manufacturers—by assisting them to solve the problems of production. 

This service can be divided into three classes. 


How tc make invest- 
These are the problems that MUST be 


To Which Classification Do You Belong? 


1. Manufacturers who purchase Stampings and Pressed Metal Parts. 
You are convinced, by experience, that Stampings are profitable to 
you. Our 42 years’ specialized experience in this work enables us to 
produce such parts more economically than the ordinary factory—and to 
guarantee On Time Deliveries. 
Send us sample, or blue print for estimate. 


No doubt we can show 
a substantial saving over present costs. 


2. Manufacturers who make their own Stampings and Pressed Metal 
Parts. 

Perhaps our complete factory—over 15 acres of floor space and 1,200 
workmen—will enable us to produce these parts for you at lower costs. 
Our estimate will give the facts. 

Also, you might find it more advisable to use present equipment and 
labor on relatively more important work—farming out to us, at least a 
portion of your stamping requirements. 


3. Manufacturers who use large quantities of castings, forgings and 
m parts. 

Many of such parts could be reproduced more advantageously in 
Pressed Metal which is invariably cheaper, lighter and stronger. And 
requires no expensive machining or fitting. 

Let us cooperate with your organization in developing Stampings 
and Pressed Metal Parts for replacement of casts, forgings and wooden 





“KNOWING HOW SINCE ‘Si"’ 


Our service is based on QUALITY and QUANTITY production— 
deliveries WHEN and WHERE specified. Over 100,000 finished parts 
is our daily production. A vast organization at your disposal. 

We produce any quantity of Stampings or Pressed Metal Parts in 
Aluminum, Steel, Brass, Copper, Tin Plate or Sheet Zinc. And also 
submit estimates on Gas and Electric Welding, Tinning, Galvanizing, 
Japanning and Porcelain Enameling. 


Request Specific Information 


Based on the above three classifications, 


ask for specific information 
on your particular problems. 


Or send blue prints or sample for estimate. 


PAESCHKE & FREY CoO. 


342-348 W. Ohio St., Chicago 




















When writing to Gevper, Parscuxe & Frey Co., flease mention 
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small business that makes that same 
business with its same policies, same 
agement, anathema to thoughtless ones. 
it develops into Bigness? Was Hen 
a better citizen when he operated a he. 
a back alley and sent himself out to gen 
small machinery, going in debt to 
Thanksgiving chicken, than Henry Fog 
the richest man in the world? 

did the change take place? When ag: 
built his first automobile, or his mili ny 
Don’t you see how important it is tok 
this? What am I to tell my two smal 
who are already dreaming big ~ 
accomplishment, spurred on by “ca 
school teachers to grandparents to “be 
body,” “get ahead,” “be a success”? Thus 

(must I say to them) you may travel 

road to success, but if you go ae 
point you will suffer the slings and arrows 

an outraged public sentiment. Politie * 
will arouse popular clamor and you and youn 
will be crucified as undesirables; YOur mag 
worthy act will be found to have a Siniste 
motive. 

If you insist on an answer now to 
question, “Am I for Big Business or & 
people?” I shall have to say, “I am & 
both,” Mr. Auten. And for Small Busing. 
too, ‘the Small Business which sees throug 
shining eyes a higher goal and is strivi 
through the small hours of the night tog 
tain it. Don't take that away from q 
please, Mr. Auten, because that is the » 
portunity of the individual, and individual 
is the very heart and soul ‘of America, 















ORE than one enthusiastic reform 
has set out to prove that the aut 
mobile is an economic curse. Not long a 
we found in the mail a pamphlet—and; 
readable pamphlet, too—devoted to = 
that the United States was sliding down 
to a bottomless pit of ruin and all because tw 
many folks wanted cars. 
And think of all that has been written a 
the other side. Quarts of ink to prove thi 
the auto is a necessity. Skilled sellers of can 
can show that it is a positive economy w 
have one. Arthur Brisbane, writing to tk 
Hearst millions, says: 


Seventeen million automobiles are scatter 
over the surface of the earth. Fourteen millios 
are in the United States, and the number ought 
to be twenty-eight millions. A home andi 
garage for every family would be the mgt 
American idea. 


But it remained for Morris Sanford 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to drive home to 8 
how inevitable the automobile is. He wniles 
a pleasant letter referring to a paragraph w 
printed a few months ago about “saturation 
point” in automobiles and adds: 


Not long ago there came to my attention tk 
case of a woman, an applicant for charity, 
told the investigator that “she could support het 

husband and the family if only the organization 
would help her to keep up the payments @ 
the car.” The incident is a sober fact. 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no hom 


without a garage. 


UR FAR-AWAY but none-the-less © 
spected contemporary, The Times, 
London, prints each day an item from its issue 
of a hundred years ago. Searching 
the copy which went forth on October 16 
1823, the editor dug out this: 


The advertisements are the first objects ~ 





attract attention in an American paper, nd 

merely (though that would be some reason) bt 
cause they occupy the whole front of it but 
because there is a distinct drawing or piawt 
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APuzzlein gy | 
echanics 











How Can One Steel Bar Be 
Threaded Into Another Bar 
of the Same Size Through a 
Slot Only One-third as Large? 


AICS A C0 RN I RRA Ee 
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The answer to this problem is shown by the illustrations opposite. 


The man who worked out this solution founded a new building 
material, for he created the Fenestra Joint, a patented means of 
interlocking steel bars and the identifying mark of the first steel 
window made in America. 


This joint, in which only 20% of metal is removed, makes i 
possible a steel window with vertical and horizontal muntin bars : 
which contain 80% more metal at their intersections than is ole 
secured through the common forms of mitered joint. 


That’s why Fenestra WindoWalls offer maximum resistance to 
wind pressure, wind suction and the vibration of heavy machinery. { 
Fenestra is a safe wall of glass and steel. ' 

You can easily recognize Fenestra windows in industrial build- 


ings you see every day. Look for the unusual Fenestra Joint. 
It has never been improved in 16 years of steel window manu- 


facture. 
To the Building Owner, his Architect and Contractor, this Joint ; 
symbolizes, also, a five-fold building service, supplied by the | 


Fenestra organization: 


1—Localized assistance in laying out window openings effi- 
ciently and economically; 2—quick, accurate estimates of cost 
without reference to home office or factory; 3—details, drawings, 
changes, additions, handled by experts in the buyer’s vicinity; 
4—prompt shipment, backed by three factories and 25 ware- 
houses ; 5—speedy erection by the Fenestra Construction Com- 
pany, and complete responsibility for a satisfactory job. 


Careful workmanship and skillful service are both automatically 
specified by ‘‘the joint that tells you it’s Fenestra”’. 





DETROIT STEEL ‘PRODUCTS CO., T-2244 E. Grand Blvd., DETROIT 


For Canada: 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 


enesitrda 


The Original Steel Windowall 
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When writing to Detroit Stert Propucts Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Short length of Fenes- 
1 


tra horizontal muntin 
bar, which extends from 
jamb to jamb. 3% of 
metal removed to form 
notch in the bottom. 


Short length of Fenes- 
tra vertical muntin bar 
extending from head to 
sill. 17°, of metal re- 
moved to form slot. 


Vertical bar with heed 
(on the left), and lock- 
ing wing (on the right), 
extended to receive the 
horizontal bar. No 
metal removed from 
either head or locking 
wing. 

Horizontal bar threaded 
through the vertical 
bar to a point where 
the notch is opposite 
the locking wing. 


locking wing firmly set 


vents sidesway and 
makes welding unnec- 
essary. 





This Tells You 


It’s Fenestra 
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The design of 
Manco Safety 
Paper, copy- 
righted, is «e- 
produced here 
50 that youc*” 
easily identify 
the genuine. 


Mann-made Products 
include 

Blank Books— 

Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office and Bank Sup- 
plies 


Write for 
descriptive folders 


about 


Manco Safety Paper 
Manco Check Books 
Mantint Safety Checks 
Mann Machine Book- 
keeping Equipment 








New York Office 
261 Broadway 


Protection 





Ae the skill and genius that 
. human brains have developed 
have been devoted first, to achieving 
great things and, second, to safeguarding these 
achievements. 


And doubtless because the vast majority of 
human transactions are based on money, a 
tremendous machinery of protection has been 
developed around all our financial activities. 


So it is not surprising to find that this nation, 
leading the world in commercial enterprise, 
should have far outstripped any other nation 
in the volume of business done by—checks! 


Nor is it surprising that the highest develop- 
ment of safety paper for checks should have 
been achieved by this company, since for 
three-quarters of a century we have been sup- 
plying the tools with which large business 
and financial institutions have carried on the 
details of their affairs—office stationery, blank 
books, loose-leaf ledgers, check books, deposit 
books and so on! 


In Manco Safety Paper, this com- 
pany has produced the newest and 
most approved form of paper for 
checks. Not only is this paper 
safer—less capable of alteration— 
but it is actually more beautiful 
in design and more adaptable to 
individual needs than any other 
safety paper. Ask your banker 
about it—or write for our folder 
on Manco Safety Paper. Your 
money is as well protected as is 
humanly possible when your 
checks are written on Manco 


Saf ely ‘Pa per. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Established 1848 
Paper Mills 


Lambertville, N. J. 





























When writing to Wu.1aM Mann Company picase mention the Nation’s Business 
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attached nearly to every one of them. We 

a remnant of this style left in England; but it 
is only a remnant. . . . If a horse is to be sold— 
there he is, ready saddled and bridled. if 
run-away negro is cried down—you have the 
rogue at full gallop, bundle and all. A 
doctor cannot talk without a bottle of ici 
in his hand; the notice of the tooth 
parades the prize stump of all the wolaen 
tailor would be listened to who did not exhiks 
his gentleman full dressed; and a dancing- 
gives, in full-length figures, the whole detail of 
a quadrille. 


The “runaway negro, bundle and all,” passed 
out some sixty years ago; we recall no 
doctor who advertises with a bottle of medi. 
cine in his hand; but our tailor still exhibits 
his gentlemen full dressed. Witness thos 
wonderful beings who parade the pages of the 
magazines, who cheer on impossibly clean 
football players without disturbing a lock of 
their own marcelled waves. What would life 
—or for that matter the Saturday Post—he 
without them? But how few we ever see. 

Still American advertising is as supreme as 
it was in 1823. 


‘THE PLAIN TALKER dropped in on ys 
again the other day, chiefly to ask some 
questions. Said he: 


I’ve read a lot that you’ve printed about dis- 
tribution, and most of it I’ve liked first-rate 
I’m bothered, like other folks, with wondering 
why it costs so much*to get things to me; and 
sometimes I’ve thought the answer or part of it 
lay along this line: 

Aren’t we putting too much stress on sale. 
manship and selling? As I read the business 
fiction, the fellow that gets all the medals is the 
man who goes and sells something where another 
fellow fell down. 

Take me, for instance. I’ve got a razor, not 
a very good razor; but I can shave with it, and 
I don’t really need another one. But if I go 
in somewhere to buy a cake of soap and a man 
talks me into buying a razor that’s newer and 
shinier and tells me that I’ve never known real 
comfort and never will know it unless I buy 
that particular razor, why that man is a hero, a 
“eo-getter,” one that “brings home the bacon.” 

But how about me? I’d have gone on without 
that razor and lived just as long and maybe 
been almost as happy. 

Perhaps the fault is in me. A man almost sold 
me a new car the other day. I’ve got a car 
not very pretty, but it goes and it carries the 
folks where they want. But this man pretty 
near convinced me that it would save me money 
to buy anew car. My backbone is a little 
shaky still; and if I saw that salesman come 
down the street, I'll bet I’d dodge him for fear 
he’d sell me that car. 

As I said, I’m only asking questions. But Id 
like to know what would happen if young John 
H. Salesman came back and said, “No, I didat 
sell Smith an order. He would have bought, 
but I thought he had enough of our stuff on 
hand to go awhile longer.” 


What the Plain Talker said sounds a little 
like business heresy. Anyway, we let him 
go without answering his questions. 


RVING T. BUSH suggested not long ago 

that in the reorganization of the Germaa 
currency system the dollar might become @ 
primary unit, with the mark as a minille 
fraction thereof. It would be necessary @ 
retain the mark at least until present com 
mitments and contracts have expired. 4 
probably it would fade gradually from sight 
and be forgotten. 


The old German thaler was the daddy of 


our dollar, and today the son has ret 

to the old homestead. Goods for export from 
Germany are priced in dollars f. o. b. Hate 
burg. A tourist circular, priced at _twemly 


cents, comes to hand from Central Europe; 
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ices of railroad and hotel fare are 
and ee the decimal system Thomas Jef- 
ferson devised. Even the reckless and erratic 
Parisian cab driver is said to be demanding 
his pay in American currency; and on the 
sun-flooded islands of Capri, so tourists re- 
port, the dollar. reigns favorite. 
Are these straws in a current which has 
set toward establishing the dollar as a world 


standard? 


aR. F. W. KLATT, general manager of the 
M W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, had told us he was not interested in sub- 
scribing to THe Nation’s Business. But, 
quite by accident, the October number came to 
his attention. “Like the woman,” he writes, 
“we always reserve the right to change our 
mind and will therefore advise that the excel- 
lency of the reading matter in the copy which 
we have seen, leads us to enclose our check for 
a three-year subscription.” 

We welcome Mr. Klatt to the happy family. 
He counts it no sign of weakness to change his 
mind, and in recording such action, he talks 


our language. 


Au whose identity rests on the initials 
“T. S$. S.” writes us from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, urging us to devote half this magazine 
to the “holy cause” of fighting liquor and 
nicotine. He says: 

Since passage of the 18th amendment all my 
means and energy have been devoted to enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. We are now work- 
ing against tobacco and the great national peril 
of nicotine. Business and commerce are minor 
issues as compared with the upholding of the 
Constitution of our beloved country. Suggest 
you devote half your magazine to this holy 
cause. We are proud prohibition came out of 
our beloved Southland (Kansas and Maine edi- 
tors please copy) and we intend to see that it 
goes over. Sherman marched through Georgia— 
now we are going to march a little ourselves. 


Aside from any consideration of the invita- 
tion our correspondent extends in behalf of 
the “holy cause,” it would seem that some 
one would have to keep the wheels turning in 
factories and shops. It’s all well enough to 
go crusading, but even crusaders require food, 
clothing, fuel and something of shelter—and 
their requirements are not always satisfied on 
the “march.” Nearly every one can get off 
for a day or so to do a piece of plain or 
fancy marching, but to make a career of 
marching! We may be a bit too old-fashioned, 
but somehow parades do not seem impressive 
substitutes for work. 


LVAN T. SIMONDS, of Fitchburg, 

Massachusetts, believes in encouraging 
the study of economics, and in giving sub- 
stance to that belief he has sponsored an 
annual essay contest open to high-school and 
normal-school pupils in the United States and 
Canada. The subject for this year’s contest 
was “The Lack of Economic Intelligence.” 
First prize of $1,000 was won by John J. 
Borchardt, 18, of Brooklyn; second prize of 
$500 went to Morris Saltzman, 17, also of 
Brooklyn. Both boys were graduated from 
the Commercial High School last June. Mil- 
ton Landau, of New York City; David 
Sbritsky, of Wilmington, Delaware, and Mar- 
tin Imhoff, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, received 
honorable mention. 
_ Borchardt’s father was born in West Prus- 
Sia; his mother was born in Galicia. Saltz- 
mans parents were both born in Russia, 
Where he was also born. The fathers of the 
two boys are both naturalized. The prize 
winners in the contest of 1922 were of Ger- 
man and of Russian parentage. Perhaps the 


When writing to 


VERY one of the three 

well-known gasoline pump 
manufacturers listed here tried 
out the possibilities of “press- 
ing it from steel instead” in a 
small way at the start. Sub- 
stantial savings in weight, as 
well as various other advan- 
tages resulted for each on the 


Pressed steel is saving millions 
of dollars annually for many 
manufacturers who have 
adopted pressed steel parts. 


The size of the part makes no 
difference and if you are a user 
of cast parts, our Designing 
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Three Famous Pump Manufacturers 
Who Have “Pressed it from Steel Instead” 


very first piece that was rede- 
veloped by our Engineers from 
a casting into pressed steel. 
And every one of these com- 
panies have found their first 
experience so worth while that 
they have come back for more 
of the same kind of pressed 


steel service. 


Is There a Lesson Here For You? 


Department would like to show 
you howpressed steel cuts costs. 
Simply send us a sample or 
blue print of any cast part you 
are using, and we will tell you 
whether pressed steel can make 
a saving, with no obligation on 
your part. 
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The Guarantee Liquid 
Measure Company saved 95 
— of material by ay 

ing the cast pump - 
estal (right) with the pressed 
steel pedestal (left.) This 
represented a 61% weight 

reduction. 


pressed steel dome (lower 

it. Note the saving of 26 

that was thus secured for The Wayne Tank & Pump 
ompany. 


82% saving in 
deadweightwas 
made for The 
getbere and 
rker Manu- 
facturing Company by 
replacing the 78 nd 
cast canopy a 
(left) with sed stee? 
parts (right) that weigh 
only 134% pounds, 


Views of the cast iron (u: npreph that and the 


otograph) that replace 
ae material (66%) 
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Warren, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA—Finance Building 
DETROIT — 1213 Ford Building 
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Giving the Telephone Life 
Wherever your thought goes your voice 
may go. You can talk across the continent 


as if face to face. Your telephone is the 
latch to open for you any door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. The many 
switchboards. The maze of apparatus. The 
millions of telephones. All are parts of a 
country-wide mechanism for far-speaking. 
The equipment has cost over 2 billion dol- 
lars, but more than equipment is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires 
to keep them vital with speech-carrying elec- 
trical currents. There must be those who 
watch the myriads of tiny switchboard lights 
and answer your commands. There must 
be technicians of every sort to construct, re- 
pair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men and women 
are united to give nation-wide telephone 
service. With their brains and hands they 
make the Bell System live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


8 AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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predominance of Greater New York 
among the leaders in this year’s contest 
be attributed to the recognition of econ 





as a required study in all high schools. py 


“S 
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apart from that requirement, the 
ments of the young men are an encg 





testimonial that the second generation gf 


the foreign born are going to our sche 
and applying their minds to good purpose, 


OPER ADMIRED friend, Christopher Mop. 


ley, writing in the Evening Post, of New 


York, quotes this from a letter sent out. 
THe Nation’s BUSINESS: a 

It is necessary that the business executive ds 
mand and get a great return for every i 
time he devotes to reading. aa 


“This,” says Mr. Morley, “is an 
doctrine. Don’t they ever read just for fy 

They do, they do, Brother Morley; ang 
even hope they find a little fun in 
NaTIoNn’s BusINEss, although we don’t 
it chiefly for that. 

And speaking of reading—this time not for 
fun, but for facts—the Bulletin of the Ney 
York Public Library give. an interesting list 
of the things that institution is called 
to answer for the business man. Here ig 
list of a few problems put up to the librarys 
Economics Division: 


The present financial condition of a Brazilian 
city; daily prices of sugar in France, 1919-192); 
tariff on English cotton goods and addresses of 
English textile manufacturers; a list of chan 
groceries in New York City; amount of mong 
spent in the United States on advertising with 
a given time; addresses of mining companies in 
Brazil; date of enactment of the trust c 
law of Canada; the present rate of income and 
excess profits tax in Great Britain; revenue per 
ton-mile on a certain railway; prevailing wags 
in the iron and steel industry; value of French 
and Belgian francs in London on certain dates; 
material in English relating to Norwegian labor 
laws and to foreign corporations doing busines 
in Norway. 






S° LONG as men go down to the sea it 
‘7 ships, there will be disasters on the seas. 
But no longer need explanations wait upo 
the findings of boards of inquiry when Amer 
can naval officers are concerned. The cause 
of misfortunes to our fighting craft is coct 
So suggests the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce. The Journal believes that although 
cocoa has made “brawn and bulk, it has not 
done much to create brain power. Boys w 
drink cocoa, think cocoa.” Rum’s the thing 
to help Britannia rule the wave, for 


The British Navy was brought up on Mm. 
Nelson, as a matter of fact, came home to 
last rest in a barrel of it. 


And we had always thought of Trafalgar # 
a battle. Like as not it was a drinking bout 
in which stout British grog triumphed ove 
vin blanc and vin rouge. But grog 1s 
than water, and is no respecter of sea 
Small wonder that the doughty admiral t 
minded his men of their duty. 

Total abstainers are notoriously slow think- 
ers to the Journal’s way of thinking, 
says the nations using liquor to a 
extent are superior to others. We 

for 


The Jews, for instance, have been drinkers a 
hundreds of years and are among the pie 
the quick thinkers and the brainy type. po 
same remark may be applied to the 

Scotch. 


Whoever heard of incompetence i the 
Jewish, Irish or Scotch 


navies? No one. The 
ayes have it. Hurrah Aig 
for Rum! iz “4 
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oS man has no imagination, no 
romance in his soul, said a writing man 
to me the other day. “Plodding Babbitts,” 
said he, “no real appreciation of literature, all 
pound up in disgusting monotony, money- 
changers going over and over again their bar- 
ter, in deadly, dull routine. Why,” he went 
on, “if it weren’t for us writers with our 
stories and plays and novels your tired busi- 
ness man would die of the dry-rot!” 

I realized that much of it was said for my 
benefit, but just the same a good many of 
‘our literary gentlemen have fallen into this 
pit. They undertake to manufacture romance 
for the t. b. m. when that same t. b. m. is 
living a far grander romance all his own. 

Why, at this moment there’s a friend of 
mine up in New Haven who is fighting to get 
a shipment of alarm clocks through the fast- 
nesses of the Himalayas! Twenty years ago 
two men in Rochester set about to change our 
age-old ideas of the clothes we wear—and 
they did it and started thereby our important 
ready-made suit industry. Another man in 
Columbus, named Ohio Columbus Barber, told 
us to throw away the flint and fire-pot of our 
ancestors and he brought us fire on the tips of 
pine splinters—the largest unit production 
today of any article in the world. And the 
adventures of the two young men from Boston 
who contested South American jungles for 
banana plantations, laid narrow gauge rail- 
roads, built refrigerator ships, in order to 
bring us the cheapest fruit that we eat. 

Romance? Why the business woods are full 
of it. If our literary friends would dig a bit 
they would find that Business is the True 
Romance. For in what other field is there 
greater manifestation of the unusual or the 
picturesque, that is characteristic of romance 
since Boccaccio and Cervantes wrote and 
Chaucer sang. 

Till go further. While imagination is the 
prime requisite of the literary man, that and 
something more is necessary to the successful 
business man. Consider him for a single 
paragraph. He sits at his desk and dreams. 
He sees raw materials gathered from the cor- 
ners of the earth, transported by mule-back 
and steamer and rail and truck to his factory; 
he sees labor, skilied and unskilled, assemble; 
he hears the whirring wheels and whining 
dynamos; he sees the fabrication of the raw 
material into a finished product, the creation 
of demand for that product, the filling of the 
demand, the selling, the distribution. Above 
all he sees the financing of his dream. And 


use he has the courage of his imagination 
lo, the thing is done! ; 


ERE’S a fiction idea we'll pass along to 

* Sam Adams, Bill Irwin, or any other 
bright young man attached to Mr. Curtis or 
: pp. Construct a character after 
Monte Cristo or Fu Manchu, but without the 
revenge motif. His penchant is economics. 
ve him quietly acquire all the shoe- 
ry patents in the world. Then the 
shoe-making ‘machinery itself, and dismantle 
it. Now depict the havoc that would ensue as 
the shoe industry slips back fifty years to 
bench work. Several million men sucked from 
other fields to make our 361,610,482 pairs of 
yearly by hand—drafted from chemistry, 

° automobile, the farm. How the 
Price of shoes would soar. The battle of the 
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Men's Clothing ~ 


“We are very well pleased with the lighting 
installation of our new factory at 18th Street 
and Karlov Avenue. 


“Perhaps the best reason for our being pleased 
is that no complaints have been made by our 
employees. Lighting of tailoring establishments 
is a very difficult problem and complaints are 
common unless lighting conditions are ideal. 


“While we have no figures on the effect of 
good lighting we are certain it decreases spoil- 
age and increases production.” ~L. Schlesinger, 


Manufacturing Superintendent, B, Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago. 


Industrial plants everywhere— in all lines 
of manufacturing — are finding, in better 
lighting, the same profit and saving noted 
in the above letter. May we send you a copy 
of the booklet “How Good Lighting Cuts 
Factory Cost,” telling what savings you may 
expect, and describing the IVANHOE line 
of industrial lighting equipment? 


IVANHOE RLM reflectors (metal) 
and IVANHOE Trojan units( glass) 
are used by these prominent clothing 
manufacturers in their factories and 
their offices: 


Ederheimer-Stein Company ,Fitform Clothes 

Rosenwald and Weil, Inc. 

Ed. V. Price & Co. 

L. Black & Co., Vogue Clothes 

Hickey-Freeman Co. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Liebman, Phillipson & Wolf 

Roberts-Wicks Co. 

Michaels-Stern Co. 

Alfred Decker & Cohen, Society Brand 
Clothes 

H.M.Lindenthal & Son, L. System Clothes 

Herman Wile & Co. 

Kincaid- Kimball Clothes 

Stein-Bloch 

Rosenberg Bros., Fashion Park Clothes 

Levy Bros. & Adler 

McCray, Benjamin & Hays 

L. Holtz & Son 

Keller Thompson & Hyman 

Joseph & Feiss, Clothcraft Clothes 

Richman Bros. Co. 

Storrs-Shafer Company 

Chicago Tailoring Company 

Goodman & Suss, Beau Brummel Clothes 

The Milton Ochs Co.. Gold Bond Clothes 

David Adler & Sons Co., Adler Collegian 
Clothes 

H. H. Cooper & Co., Dunshire Clothing 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


IVANHO 
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substitutes. The growth of popular gs 

and of hatred of “big business;’ whi 
people would hold responsible in some Way 
until the very foundations of the state 
tremble. Then our Monte Cristo, i 

by governments and peoples, would give 
patents and machines to society, satisfied thas 
the lesson of machinery’s aid to civili 
had been driven home after decades of text. 
books had failed. : 

When the fiction boys get this written we'j 
turn to any page of any book on economics 
and find our Monte Cristo another 
which will be as dramatic and just as inter. 
pretative of modern business as “Our De. 
pendence on Machines.” 


ASLIP of the blue pencil last month and 
we're still hearing from it. It takes an 
error to bring home to the editor how care. 
fully his child is inspected each month. Oy 
editorial Homer nodded and allowed the 
phrase “6 per cent railroad guarantee,” to get 
by in Mr. O’Laughlin’s article “Don’t Let the 
Talk Worry You.” It seems as if a dozen 
railroad presidents and vice presidents 

it (although it was not in a railroad arti 
and twice as many more general readers wrote 
us, more in sorrow than in anger. 

President Byram of the Milwaukee, as well 
as Mr. Elisha Lee of the Pennsylvania, ip 
calling our attention to the slip, quite correctly 
points out that rail executives for three years 
have had to combat this gereral misapprehen- 
sion, and that the public ought to understand 
that no revision of the Transportation Act is 
necessary to remove a guarantee provision. In 
sackcloth and ashes we might add that the 
difference between Mr. O’Laughlin’s 
phrase and the facts is just $1,045,644,000, for 
it was by that amount that the Class I mit 
roads failed to earn during three years the 
“fair return” set forth by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Ot IN Detroit the other day I heard of 
an incident which illustrates the enter- 
prise of the modern chamber of commerce, 
When it got out that there would probably be 
a change of venue for the Chicago Tribune 
Ford trial, a chamber of commerce commit 
tee from a nearby city appeared and presented 
its claim for the trial. The committee set 
forth its transportation facilities, its hotel at 
commodations, its amusements, its wire set 
vice, etc., etc. And it got the trial and Mt 
Clemens got its name before several million 
readers each day for several weeks. What 
chamber of commerce had a more novel at 
tivity during 1923? 


WUILLIAM BUTTERWORTH is head of 
big plow works at Moline, Ill. Hes 
interested in the men who make the plow 
and other implements that come out of 
works. He believes the workers should bave 
outdoor places for play and recreation. 
belief he passes on to others. So it was that 
some time ago we asked him to write am artr 
cle on the business value of community 
grounds. That subject is near to 

but there is place for other interests. He has 
long taken thought of Tue Narton’s BUS 
NESS, and we count him a faithful friend am 
counselor. The article came to 

week and with it a letter in which Mr. Butter 


worth wrote: 


While I am much interested in the growth of 
the playground and recreation ideas, particulaty 
among employes and business men of all o 
I am likewise interested in the welfare and 
development of THe Nation’s BUSINESS —— 
not let one interfere with the other. Don’t 
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The Final Economy 
of the Face Brick House 


4 hes final economy of the Face Brick house can 

be explained in a few words. It costs a little 
more to build, but it effects big savings every 
year of its long life. A significant fact for every 
home-builder! And responsible for the large 
increase in the number of Face Brick houses 
built in the last few years. Before you build, read 
“The Story of Brick.” For your copy, address 
American Face Brick Association, 1730 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, 
illustrated book with indispensable 
information for anyone thinking of 
building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. 
Sent free. “Invaluable to home-build- 
ers. Information well worth $5.00,” 
says one of hundreds of enthusiastic 
readers. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. They are issued in four book- 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for 
one dollar; any one of the books, 25 
cents. Please send stamps or money 
order. “I would not part with them 





for a hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, selected from 350 designs 
submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
““The Home of Beauty’ is far ahead 
of any book of house plans I have 


ever seen.” 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing 20 attractive original fire- 
place designs, 25 pictures of fireplaces 
designed by well-known architects, 
and an article on proper fireplace 
construction. Sent for 25 cents. “We 
are truly delighted with this piece of 
literature.” 
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to Amertcan Face Brick Association, please mention the Nation’s Business 





tate to return the article to me if you feel for 


any reason it does not fit. 


Those lines are a fresh testimonial to the 
thoughtful magnanimity of representative 
American business men. Things that 
their business interests touch them closely, byt 
in that absorbing relation they do not f 
the good of the whole order. And that is trye 
sportsmanship and true Americanism. 


AN ANONYMOUS correspondent sends yg 
a post card from Wyoming about our 
attitude toward “Ex-Service Men.” Says he: 


We, composing of immediate families of ey. 
service men, about 16 million strong, do not 
prove of a magazine that puts a price on pg. 
triotic service. Your members made money while 
we spilt our blood. You object to our pay be. 
ing adjusted. 

The lack of signature and the illegibility of 
the postmark complicate a direct acknowledg. 
ment. We should like to call our co 
dent’s attention to a grievous error. Quy 
young friend has been misinformed. This 
magazine does not “put a price” on patriotic 
service. That is just what it opposes. And 
that is the ground on which a large number of 
able-bodied veterans themselves are against a 
cash bonus; they, too, resent the idea of any- 
one’s putting a price on their patriotic service, 


OVERNMENT is with us from the cradle 
to the grave. It keeps an eye on our be- 
ginnings and on our endings. “Wise paternal- 
ism,” say the reverent. “Pap and piffle,” say 
the profane. Now comes a bill before the 
Congress with thought of the nation’s infantry, 
It would provide for taking the finger prints 
and the toe prints of every baby born in the 
United States and its possessions. 

Class legislation and the babies not con- 
sulted! Nor the patriotic folk who keep a 
lap or two ahead of race suicide. But the 
statistical hounds must not be denied. Know. 
ing who’s who among the country’s potential 
man-power is of vital concern to parents, and 
yet to them, vital statistics may be of less im- 
portance than victual statistics. 

Too early to worry, however. Some far- 
sighted politician will marshal a baby bloc 
under the flaming banner “I am for babies!” 
and block the proposed legislation. 


UITE a remarkable story of Jacob Rubin 

we present in this number. There has 
been so much fog about Russia that it is re 
freshing to get a clear-cut view. 


PEAKING of Russia calls to mind Sena 
‘J tor Brookhart’s article in Chief Stone’s 
magazine, the Locomotive Engineer, referred 


to by Mr. Morrow in his article in this num- - 


ber. The Senator found conditions in Russia 
even better than in Iowa. Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, writing in the Federationist, says that 
Senator Brookhart 


found crops bountiful, agricultural schools quite 
crowded, everybody voting freely, trains running 
on time, homes becoming more pretentious, Mr. 
Trotsky just bubbling over with friendliness, all 
the peasants loving the United States and practi- 
cally “unanimous in their support” of the soviet 
power. ... 


Mr. Gompers continues: 


The Locomotive Engineer has printed quite 4 


number of pieces expressing sympathy for 
soviet outfit and perhaps some may WO 
whether Mr. Stone’s magazine has one eye 0 
possbile future banking business among the new 
autocrats of Russia. 


The Senator says he saw Russia with the aid 


of translators furnished by the American 
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Administration, yet if there is any group that 


agree with what the Senator says he saw 
es returning members of the American Re- 
lief Administration, who disagree in almost every 
: particular. And they spent eighteen 
continuous months in Russia instead of a few 
ag Russian autocracy is described by the 
Senator as a “mammoth experiment in workers’ 
t.” This is the most important mistake 
the Senator makes. There can be no dispute 
about this because no competent authority dis- 
agrees with the statement that the soviet power is 
anything but a gigantic autocracy in which all 
is held in the hands of a small, eu on 
petuating group. The soviet power is elsewhere 
described the Senator as “largely a labor gov- 
ernment,” which it admittedly is not... . 

There is no freedom of organization, no free- 
dom of the press, no freedom of speech, no free- 
dom of movement, no freedom of assembly—and 
these are the elementals of free government. 
These things are so important that Americans are 
taught to believe they are more precious than 
life. Yet Russia has none of these things, despite 
which Senator Brookhart glows and effuses about 
that forlorn expanse of country. 


TING is a trade—a profession if you 

will—and most men recognize it. A 

man high in authority in the business world 

and with a real gift of expression begs off 

when he is asked to contribute an article on 

the ground that he doesn’t know how to 
write. 

But here’s an actual happening. A sug- 
gestion came to the editorial desk that a dis- 
tinguished business man had a first-rate story 
to tell dealing with a phase of business much 
under current discussion. He wrote back mod- 
estly that he hadn’t the ability to do it, but 
that he would jot down what he had to say, 
and that it might be altered as we saw fit. 

The article came and with no explanation 
was sent around the office to be read. It 
came back with no dissenting voice and no 
voice of criticism—an almost unique experi- 
ence in an editorial office, at least in this 
office. 

We leave you to guess which article it is. 


(y= MAIL brings testimony that the 
magazine is going into homes—‘can’t 
find time to read it all in office hours,” some 
subscribers write. They ask that the magazine 
be sent to their homes. Those terse requests 
carry a compliment—the magazine is held 
worthy of thorough reading. 

Magazines must give place to the cares of 
the business day, of course, and it is only at 
night that many men find time to inform them- 
selves beyond the scope of their own work. A 
word to our circulation department will order 
the change of address—just say when, and 
the magazine will show up regularly at the 
home instead of at the office. If the old label 
could be sent along with the request, it would 
expedite the change. 


T HAS always been a sore point with radi- 
cals that their representatives become 
milder after a few weeks in Washington. 
Charges have been made that wicked pleni- 
potentiaries of Wall Street have dined and 
feted the sturdy patriots until their wills were 
no longer their own. Consider the case of can- 
didate Magnus Johnson, who in many a pro- 
hunclamento, swore he would consort never 
with the evil ones at Washington. But now 
come, we understand, pointed questions from 
innesota, implying doubt, suspicion, and 
even despair, due to a feeling that the mighty 
Us is slipping. It is said that: 1. He 
could not hold his own in a milking contest 
with Secretary Wallace, who is anything but 
a dirt farmer. 2. In a wood-cutting match 

















An Editors 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 
ctiseallitepiins 


Waxrer W. Heap, president of the American Bankers’ Association, recently 
gave out figures te show a few of the material elements of strength possessed by the 


. United States. They are impressive. A newspaper 
Making ! pointed them in lenge Sissi type with’ the: iisedbiie 
er 





America’s Pow “Why Is America Great? Digest These Figures.” 
A Blessing The United States; Mr. Head said, has: 


110,000,000 persons, occupying 3,700,000 square miles of territory, and possessing 
wealth estimated at $300,000,000,000. 

Bank d its aggregating approximately $40,000,000,000. 

500,000, acres of improved farm lands valued at $77,000,000,000. 

More than 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn and 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat produced 





in a year. 
More than $60,000,000,000 worth of manufactured products turned out in a year. 
More than 23,000,000,000 of crude oil produced in a year. 


More than 250,000 miles of railroad. 
800,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Mr. Head might have added, to make this showing more striking, that about 
two-thirds of the gold of the world is in the United States and that the yellow stream 
is flowing toward that country in steady velume. 

The consciousness of having normal physical strength is a good thing for a man 
to possess, if he has work to do and a desire to perform it. Its value, however, both 
to himself and others, is measured by the use to which he puts it. If his time and 
his thoughts are devoted mainly to pleasing contemplation of his own prowess, if 
his capabilities are allowed to go unexercised, or are employed only for his own gratifi- 
cation, without effort at service for others, if his attention is given to preserving and 
increasing his physical endowments to the neglect of his higher faculties, he becomes 
of small value either to himself or his associates, and is not an admired spectacle 
asaman. On the other hand, if he uses his strength, in subservience to his spiritual 
nature, for the benefit of others, he is building upon a sturdy foundation. 

Nations differ not one whit from individual men in these respects. History 
is filled with examples of peoples and empires that possessed wide territory, teem- 
ing populations, vast herds of cattle, huge stores of corn, gold and jewels, and wealth 
almost beyond computation in multitudinous forms, yet were neither really prosper- 
ous nor happy, were of little value to mankind as a whole, and, after a brief peri 
of vulgar pride and empty, ostentatious display, withered, decayed, and pang oY 

There are not lacking those who believe that the United States is on the high 
road toward this fate. They are not without signs to which to point in justification 
of their opinion. Frequent display of prideful figures like those furnished by Mr. 
Head, exulting contemplation of them, mingled with warnings that the United States 
must live for itself alone without sharing in responsibilities or obligations that fall 
to it as a member of the family of nations, are some of those signs. There is no doubt 
that the United States, rich and strong, is subject to the temptations of wealth and 
power. But it is well to remember that the Nation is very young yet and that its 
riches and strength have come to it in early youth, that like all young manhood its 
character is very susceptible to good as well as bad influences, and that there are 

_ abundant indications that, while tempted, the people as a whole have not yielded 
alarmingly or beyond hope of reform. 

Never was there a nation that showed quicker or more generous impulses or a 
livelier readiness to give of its substance and its services for the benefit of others. 
These are its natural characteristics that should be stimulated and encouraged and 
appealed to. Its heart is right. It rejoices in the finer and higher things of life, as 
well as in flocks, and herds, and corn, and stores of unmeasured gold. Let those who 
take a lofty pride in the country’s higher character and noble destiny use without 
flagging their powers of persuasion and leadership toward keeping youthful America 
in the paths of its best tendencies. Then its wealth and power will not hurt it, but 
be an immeasurable blessing to itself and the world. 
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If you do not know The Christian Science Monitor, we will be glad 
to send you this International Daily Newspaper for a month, free of charge. 
Just say that you are a reader of The Nation’s Business. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A Newspaper That Is Read Wherever Clean, Constructive Journalism 
Finds a Welcome 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Angeles, Seattle 


Member Associated Press Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
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ORE than four thousand miles from 

NewYork to Warsaw now bridged in 
a fraction of a second—by radio telegraph. 
Heretofore, messages to Poland had to be sent 
by land wire from countries nearer the 
Adlantic. Now they go direct. This is an- 
other link in the growing chain of direct radio 
telegraph communication. England—France 
— Germany — Norway — Italy — Japan — and 
It means closer contact with 
all the Near East and Russia—tremendous 


How to send a Radiogram: In NewYork, San 
Francisco or Washington, phone for an RCA mes- 
senger. In other cities, use the nearest Postal Tele- 
graph office to send a Radiogram to Europe. Use 


Send To-day the nearest Western Union office for Radiograms 
for Radi to Japan and Hawaii. To any country — and to 
“ —" passengers on ships at sea—be sure to mark every 
Rate Sheet message 
be 99 
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with Lynn Frazier, he came out second best, 
3. As a guest at a dinner party while ; 
merry quip passed round the board and 
water flowed freely, the Minnesota 


loosed his tongue to praise the sweet Potatoes, 













































But the potatoes were squash! 
So it is that horny-handed constituen. 
hearing of these things, are sweari 7 
pre te of all good dirt carmen ws 
Senator has been undone by the effete Bag 
and horrible thought, swallowed whole anj 
entire by the Mammon of Wall Street! ‘ 


N ONE of our numbers last year we print: 

ed an editorial about blizzards, boll wee 
vils, and weeds. Eight months later we hay 
word that our whimsical comment offended g 
manufacturer of a weed exterminating com. 
pound. For eight months he has been ; 
ing bitter resentment in his mind, and no 
getting it out until he met one of our 
sentatives. Now we know how he felt, ang 
we have done our best in a personal 
to show him that no harm was intended, 

But doesn’t the experience give new point 
to Stevenson’s cogent notice of the slips be. 
tween the meeting of minds—of the fat 
that bests complete understanding? Ang 
passing to one of lesser fame, we are reminded 
of a trombone player we once knew. Hs 
music was not always a concord of swe 
sounds. All the notes went in sweet, he & 
plained, but some of them came out sour, § 
it is with writers and their readers. its 
lucky for some of us that good intention 
and motives are still allowed to enter into th 
picture of business and social relations, 


FIRE that gets out of hand raises the vey 
devil with business. So we pointed outin 
the December number with “Casting Out th 
Devils of Fire.” That article relates to th 
Chamber’s campaign to reduce fire losses 
The railroads are engaged in organized ir 
prevention, and G. R. Walsh, of Saint Lous, 
wishes us to know about their work. i 
writes us with reference to an article in tk 
November issue of The Missouri Pacific Mag 
zine. To quote from his letter: 


The instruction and the training which tk 
railroads give to their employes in the matter d 
fire prevention is far-reaching in its effect ait 
may properly be assumed that the employes 
equally zealous in protecting his own properly 
as he is in protecting that of his employer. 


Good for the railroads and good for th 
country, Mr. Walsh. Never will the trad 
tional ounce of prevention be at more imp0t 
tant parity with the equally well-known pousl 
of cure than in dealing with fire. 


““NOLFERS in the United States number 

7,500,000,” says the Washington Pos. 
Now we know our goal of 5,000,000 sib 
scribers is not too ambitious. 


OVERNMENT has borrowed a light frot 
traffic control. An army officer has 

stalled a green electric light outside his offi 
door. When he is in his office the lamps 
lighted. When he is out the lamp is 
The lamp signal has been set up to save the 
time and steps of other army. officers 
have business with him. The light is visible 
the entire length of the long corridor @ 
which the office is situated. 

It is said that the new system will accelerlt 
government business, and that it will be it 
stalled in other offices. Well, if it does, #4 
little green electric lamp will speed up 6% 
ernment business, then 
all we can say is, “How 
wonderful is electricity!” 7 
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Through the »m 
Editors Spectacles 





HE GOOD name of American business 
has much to lose because of the oil scan- 
dal. Regardless of the question of guilt— 
and knowing the many factors involved it 
would be the last thing in the world for us 
to prejudge the case—all business suffers. 
During 4 period, roughly twenty years ago, 
confidence in business was shaken, and it has 
been a tedious and heartbreaking struggle to 
win it back. Progress has been made, how- 
ever, and lately there has been less bit- 
ter attack, less restrictive legislation in 
state capitals and in Washington. Business 
leaders became less gun-shy in offering help 
and counsel to the Government, and poli- 
ticians became less wary about being seen 
with business leaders who, in most cases by 
the very attacks of politicians themselves, 
were looked upon with suspicion by the public. 
Now the country is in danger of another 
orgy. Public sentiment slips back twenty 
years, business has no ethics, its code is to 
battle, and slash, and tear; piracy, brigandage, 
a money-grubbing contest where everything 
. Great success becomes synonymous 
with pillage and loot. Politicians will thun- 
der, and the next eight months will see busi- 
ness pilloried on many a rostrum, many dras- 
tic laws will be proposed, the new generation 
will snifi—as its fathers did—at any reference 
to business morality and practice. 

What is the moral? Who runs may read. 
The responsibility upon the individual busi- 
ness man is double. He should watch lest he 
bring into disrepute his fellow business men. 
He should be quick to frown upon sharp prac- 
tices as he meets them, and quicker still to 
purge his industry of trade bandits and moral 
outlaws. But in this process of purging he 
should be equally alert that no man is driven 
out without his day in court. 


ONFIDENCE in business is our priceless 

heritage. Through the hard centuries we 
have earned it, until today an expression of 
that confidence is found in the fact that 90 
per cent of our business is conducted on 
credit, and credit is nothing more nor less 
than confidence of one business man in an- 
other that he will keep his word. 

Consider for a moment. Trade in the 
early days was conducted at fairs. Merchants 
came from remote places and the fair served 
for our present day market system, and its 
most developed stage, the stock exchange. 
Usually a hill top or other advantageous loca- 
tion was chosen and quickly covered with 
streets of tented or wooden shops. In one, 
merchants from India with fine cottons, cloth 
made from the hair of camels; in another, 
Egyptians and Syrians with fine linens. Here 
were goldsmiths in a row; there the drapers. 

And around the whole was a wooden pali- 
sade with guarded entrance! 

On came the buyer. He felt and handled 
the specific article that he was to buy, and the 
seller on his part, felt and handled the specific 
com or commodity with which the buyer was 
to pay for that article. 

Years passed, and from the fair, the pur- 
chaser became willing to buy from a sample. 
He trusted the integrity of the seller to fur- 
nish the article in strict conformity with the 
sample. 

ore years passed and from the sampling 
came the selling by description and specifi- 
Cations in a catalogue, or by word of mouth. 
Readers of this magazine know as well as I 
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Anshan Steel Works operated by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. 


Manchuria’s Markets 
are open to the world 


Manchuria—the three Northeastern 
Provinces of China—is a land of great 
material resources which have only be- 
gun to be developed. It is a land of 
opportunity—not alone for the people 
of Manchuria, but for all the world. 


The ports of Manchuria, its extensive 
rail and water routes, its commercial 
and banking facilities, and its rapidly 
growing markets—all are at the service 
of the merchants and manufacturers 
and traders of the world—without 
discrimination. 
Dairen, center of the bean oil industry, 
which is now the second port of China 
in volume of trade; Anshan, with its 
modern steel and iron works; Fushun, 
where is one of the richest coal mines 
in the world; Mukden and Changchun, 
railroad centers where converges South 
Manchuria’s vast and ever-increasing 
commerce—these are outstanding evi- 
dences of development in a land also 
South Manchuria Railway (heavy black line) through Manchuria 


and Chosen, connecting with and Japanese rail and coast- 
wise lines, and ocean routes to Europe and the United States. 



















Crane chia tat A Supngkar “s 
MANCHPRIA 


Your Host and Guide 


rich in the scenic beauty and pic- 
turesque life of the Orient. All these 
owe their prosperity chiefly to the 


South Manchuria Railway. 


In 1906, when the South Manchuria 
Railway Company was organized, the 
total foreign trade of the country was 
less than $50,000,000. Now, each year, 
it runs into the hundreds of millions. 
This railway alone has purchased more 
than $75,000,000 worth of American 
materials and equipment, and every 
year brings large new orders. 


American travelers in Manchuria and 
Korea are surprised and delighted to 
find there the same powerful locomo- 
tives and comfortable Pullmans to 
which they are accustomed at home. 
The South Manchuria Railway also 
operates a chain of excellently equipped 
Western-style hotels, each with a local 
charm; travel bureaus, city and country 
clubs, and seashore resorts. 


Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company has two reels of interesting and enlightening 
pictures showing the intermingled Oriental life and mod- 
ern development of Manchuria. They show Manchuria 
at work and Manchuria at play. This film, requiring 
about an hour to show, is made for the standard Ameri- 
can machine. It will be lent to organizations or societies 
free of charge, except transportation cost. If you wish to 
borrow this film, or if you wish free travel literature 
concerning Manchuria and Korea, write to South Man- 
churia Railway Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. 


When writing to Sourn Mancuvuria Raitway Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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how much of the business of the nation js 
consummated by telephone today. 

And the seller no longer insists upon a fp. 
ger hold upon the coin before he sy 
his grip on his wares, nor does he bite the 
coin to be sure that it is all its a 
implies. He is more apt to say, “You wij 
get a cash discount if you send me in thi 
days a check,” a piece of paper, which by 
the way is only another example of this bys. 
ness confidence. 

Confidence is, indeed, a priceless i 
of business, an asset, intangible, yet so Closely 
akin to good-will, that a breath of suspicion 
vill lower its value overnight. And we mus 
remember that the sum total of the business 
practices of all of us establishes the metes ang 
bounds of that confidence. 


ME: JOHN M. CRAWFORD, of Parkers. 
4 burg, president of the Parkersburg Rig 
& Reel Company liked the February number. 
He says, “Every month THE Nation’s Byg,. 
NESS gets better and better. The Feb 
issue is a gem. The one article “Tooters of 
Tenor Horns’ is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. More power to you!” 


A GREAT many people have found it good 
4 4% business to let Harry Wheeler handle 
their money. He has served their trust 9 
wisely and so well that every year has brought 
new and greater responsibilities. With the 
beginning of this year he was elected froma 
vice-presidency to the presidency of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, an office made 
vacant by the election of F. H. Rawson to 
the chairmanship of the board of directors, 

Mr. Wheeler’s ability to get things done has 
been convincingly shown outside the scope of 
banking enterprise. Civic development and 
national affairs have benefited by his able 
counsel and direction, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States acknowledges 
the practical quality of his leadership during 
the terms of his presidency in the years 1912- 
1913 and 1918-1919. THe Nartion’s Busi 
NEss also desires to offer its hearty congratu- 
lations on Mr. Wheeler’s latest honor—it con- 
gratulates him, the Union Trust Company, and 
all persons who may use the companys 
facilities. 


V R. W. W. STARK, president of the 
4 American Column & Lumber Company 
liked “The Battle of the Thirty-Second” for 
two reasons—‘the author understands his sub 
ject and he knows how to get his ideas 
across.” This is a pretty good definition o 
a successful writer—and of all other success, 
too, for that matter. 


N MANY occasions we have had some 
thing to say in this column about the 

difficulty of finding out what a given group 
of readers really wants. There is no scientific 
way of getting at the answer. Editors have 
tried to circulate among their readers, have 
sent out questionnaires, have resorted to every 
trick known to the profession in an effort t 
get at the public mind relative to magazile 
material. But the best that can be done 84 
guess, and the good guesser wins. ; 

What, however, is an editor to do when evr 
dence like this reaches him? The editor a 
the Southwestern Purchaser asked a pu 
ing agent what he liked to read in the magr 
zines that came regularly to his desk. 

“Well,” answered the buyer, “I go ove 
card-filing ideas in System, and always 
Frederick Simpich’s articles in THe Nation’ 
BUSINESS on foreign trade.” 

There you are. Nut peddling in Barcelom 
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Increasing motor car value 


vick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile 
B —these are the five passenger cars made by 
General Motors. 

In performance, control, appearance and value they 
represent advanced thought in motor car transporta- 
tion, and there is a suitable model for every buyer. 

By coordinating the purchasing power of its divisions, 
General Motors effects large economies in the building 
of each car. And the total volume of sales is so large 
that the margin of profit on each car is relatively low. 
Both factors result in a material saving in dollars to 


the buyer of any General Motors car. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC - CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Bal! Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears ; Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns +  Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors aocessories . 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 




















When writing to Generat Motors Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 



























Swartwout Metal Buildings are par- 

ticularly adapted for multiple 

ages. They can be extended in- 

itely in length, and will house 

fleets of trucks, or the cars of 
executives and workmen. 










Other products of 
The Swartwout Company: 


Swartwout Ball 
ears Seney Bearing 


Swartwout Industrial Ovens for 
Japanning, Core Drying, etc. 

Swartwout Junior and All Service 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Steam Specialties, in- 
cluding Traps, amines. aad 
Steam, Air, Oil and Gas Separa- 
tors. 
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This small factory was erected as an addition needed quickly for 
rush work. Note the fine paneled appearance given by the 
patented interlocking joints. 


‘Buy a Swartwout! 


SGWARTWOUT Metal Buildings 
have all the advantage whenever 
you need an industrial building 30 ft. 
wide or less. 


They are made in standard panels, of 
heavy rust-resisting metal, will last for 
many years—and may be moved if 
necessary without loss or depreciation. 
Windows and doors can be located to 
meet any condition. The length can 
be whatever you desire. 


The famous interlocking joint 


The objectionable features of other small build- 
ings are eliminated by the patented interlock- 
ing joint. panels lock together and 
a own frame. No structural iron is 
n 


Swartwout buildings are strong—but lighter in 
weight than any other of the same gauge of 
metal. They are absolutely weatherproof and fire- 
proof. They are easily erected. e man and 
a helper can erect an ordinary Swartwout 
building in one day and can, if the occasion 
requires, take it down and set it up somewhere 
else just as easily. Yet it is as firm and en- 
during as any permanent building of ite size. 
The joints divide the outside of the building 
into neat panels of great beauty. The inside 
wall is perfectly smooth. 


When you need a small industrial building— 
buy a Swartwout. It will be shipped from 
stock—promptly. But first send for our cata- 
logue. Let us tell you where you can see a 
Swartwout Building. Thousands are in use 
today. Write ortelegraph. Our branches and 
agents are at your service. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
18505 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland—Orrville 


Swartwout 
Metal Buildings 


“WITH THE INTERLOCKING JOINTS” 
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interested him and so did the cross-index 
the perpetual inventory. Not much 
there for either of us, Brother Brown, in de. 
termining off-hand our editorial program fo, 
next year. 


WE RECEIVED many letters about the 

Rubin article, “Russia Ended Socialism 
for Me.” Perhaps: these two will show the 
wide range of the critiques. The first is from 
Mr. Jesse T. Brillhart, Supreme D 
Chancellor of the Knights of Liberty, 
says: 


I have read several very severe criticisms op 
socialism and communism, but never anything gs» 
silly and far-fetched at the Rubin article. 

If you paid good hard money for that article 
you have been stung. Socialism and communism 
have no connection any more than socialism and 
capitalism, excepting that socialism is born from 
out of the womb of capitalism through evoly. 
tionary development and not by bullets, but of 
the ballot and the developed machine. 

Communism nor any other issue could ever 
succeed in such backward and undeveloped coun. 
tries as Russia. Russian capitalism is responsi. 
ble for that. 

Socialism can, and will, only succeed when hu- 
man nature is changed; and that will ha 
when the human race is more highly developed. 

The human nature of today is the product of 
our present capitalist state; and in its selfish 
training with its false hopes and desires ungrati- 
fied, the corruption and mental stagnation ind- 
dent thereto, our present capitalist state will be 
succeeded by a higher developed capitalist state, 
international in its character; and out of that 
higher development will come the next state, or 
step—it matters not what you call it, or whether 
you wish it or no. Society, being a creature of 
man, develops to its full bloom, then dies a 
man, its creator, does, i.e., serfdom and feudalism 
have passed away: Watch the development of 
the machinery of production, distribution and ex 
change, and you do not need the prophet’s wis- 
dem to discern the future. 

Rubin knows nothing of either Socialism or 
Communism. If he does he has prostituted his 
knowledge for pelf. 


HE SECOND is from Mr. Frederic A 

Delano, formerly president of the Wabash, 
later a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
Mr. Delano says: 


I read with great interest the leading article in 
your February number by Jacob H. Rubin, and 
I congratulate you on it. It seems to me that, 
coming from the source it does, it is a most im 
pressive statement and ought to be given the 
widest publicity. It illustrates so well the fac 
which I have long entertained that socialism & 
in its best sense the highest type of idealism 
The obstacle to socialism is the average humat 
animal, which makes the application of the 
theory quite impossible. ; 

I do not know whether you are familiar with 
some brief but very pungent comments in 
diary of Governor William Bradford, of the Ply- 
mouth Colony, 300 years ago. They made a 
honest effort to practice the theory of socialism, 
and it failed completely because the more indus 
trious ones—and especially the wives of 
more industrious men—resented the fact that the 
lazy ones got the most benefit. 


HILADELPHIANS have long endured 

mocking measures of their pace of life. 
If they have taken their own time to d 
things, they have been able to speed the af- 
fairs of busy men throughout the world, 
Some of the fastest passenger trains in ths 
and other lands are pulled by locomotive 
made in Philadelphia. They come from 
Baldwin works. They are sold by Samuel 
Vauclain—sold over the telephone, many ® 
them. By way of illustration, it may be 
that Mr. Vauclain recently took an order fot 


When writing to THe Swartwout Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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. for use by the Pennsylvania 
he Dee order amounted to pny 
ime required to take it was three 
- ” "The cochinate of profit has been 
at $3,000,000. ‘ 
The telephone saved the railroad company’s 
time, saved Mr. Vauclain’s time, saved the 
time of men in the works who got at the or- 
der directly it was confirmed. Mile-a-minute 
jocomotives! Million-a-minute works! And 
still there be those who look upon Philadel- 
phia as the tortoise of our cities. Sleepy 
Philadelphia! Ha! ha! 
O® MANY readers who contend daily 
with the vagaries of customers will shed 
the’sympathetic tear with us when they learn 
that Mr. R. M. Harper, of Little Rock, does 
not read THE NaTIon’s Busrness because it 
is too large when bound to fit his book- 
shelves. Our large pages, he says, “may cause 
no inconvenience to the thoughtless multitudes 
who throw away their magazines after read- 
ing them, but when I have any literature’ of 
permanent value I want to keep it on a 
shelf.” : ‘ 


A& GOOD a bit of campaign literature as 
we have ever printed against the bonus 
is Ed Streeter’s “Dere Mable Letter,” in 
which he presents most effectively the view 
of the ex-soldier who can see no reason why 
the able-bodied should at this time get a 
bonus. The letter was prepared for and has 
been widely circulated by the City Club of 
New York Post of the American Legion, which 
has been a leader in the fight of ex-service 
men against adjusted compensation. 


JESUS B. ORTIZ, of Magdalena Sonora, 
Mexico, Calle principal, No. 53, writes us 
a letter, which translated, reads as follows: 


I have discovered the famous perpetual mo- 
tion; that I have a miniature of this apparatus; 
that it develops a certain amount of power, and 
with an apparatus of good material it would de- 
velop even more power. My apparatus does not 
burn any combustible material nor does it con- 
tain any cords. I should like to make a trial of 
my instrument but our government is so busy 
that it will pay no attention to me. 

If you are interested in this proposition you 
might send a man to me to come to a conclusion. 
I should like to sell my discovery to you in 
order that you might bear the cost of patenting 
it. We would come to an agreement through a 
written contract. You will guarantee to me the 
money consideration of the contract and I will 
guarantee to you perpetual motion. It is a bal- 
ance wheel of 314 inches which gives more than 
60 revolutions a minute without fuel and without 
pry I would pray you to send me a prompt 
reply. 


Now that this question of perpetual motion 


is settled and out of the way, we can move 
on to something else. 


THE ARMY Air Service would like to know 

how to name four airplanes for four Ameri- 
can cities and have all the other American 
cities satisfied that the right names were 
chosen. The four airplanes are the ones that 
are to set out from Los Angeles on March 15 
to circle the world in a 30,000-mile flight. 
nail they name the planes for the four largest 
cities? for a city in each of four geographic 
centers? for cities that have aided aviation? 
or how? . 

If one plane be named Los Angeles, will 

n Francisco feel content? Is Seattle to sit 
quietly by and not put forth its rights to rep- 


resent the Pacific coast? Should St. Louis. 


vont represent the Middle West? New 
ork is the largest city on the Atlantic coast, 


When writing to 
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BUSINESS 


UNION TRUST BUILDING=—-CHICAGO 


| Important Developments 


RE-EMINENTLY commercial for more than half a 
century, the Union Trust Company has made the fol- 
lowing farsighted provisions in connection with the steady 
growth the Bank is experiencing in all departments:— 
—The election of Mr. Frederick H. Rawson to 
the newly created Chairmanship of the Board. 
—The election of Mr. Harry A. Wheeler as 
President of the Bank. 
—The purchase of the Tribune Building and 
leaseholds covering aquarter block at Madi- 
son and DearbornStreets—in the very center 
of Chicago’s commercial activities. 
These new developments assure to our customers through- 
out the country a continuance of those high standards of 
service and that spirit of close co-operation for which the 
Bank has become widely and favorably known. 


1924 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Streets + Chicago 
The Bill of Lading in America’s Freight Center 
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Union Trust Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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but what of Washington as the i 
A Half-Dozen Famous Products | tic: ice “eee T 
These are hard problems, and anyone why 
That Have Benefited Through Pressed Steel can solve them will confer a favor on Liew. E 
Clary, the assistant chief of the Army Aj 
Service’s Division of Information. 

It’s a tough job, and no one knows U 
how tough it is than the editor of q busi. 
ness paper. Local pride is a powerfyl thing } 100 
and we hear much of it in the offices of Tr 
NATION’s BUSINESS. mal 





1. “Gainaday’’ Washing 
Machines 

2. “Lincoin’’ Electric Mo- 
tors 

3. “Fry Visible’ Gasoline 

"[ HERE is food for thought by all by. = 


ness men in an article in this number 
the Seller Beware,” by Williams Haye ps 




















































6. **Federal’’ Trucks PIPES... sash the situation is as bad as he describes, ther = 
RO CHERALION OF CnpOREIVE Hitp is cause for concern on the part of 
chi by the use of part of each 

OU know every one of poems Bn pairs on this prsoing every business man in this country. Hows ” 
these products. They are Cdvantages gained," ~— | it with your own company? Do you canal} I 
ad lib.? Is there ever justification for eg. | 
but a few from hundreds of cellation of a contract? Is “custom of th - 
varied manufacturers who have initials eee 8 meee aah? Wee, Se 
f ’ poccatnt ries i about it? I know one firm which boasts thy | 150 

found that “pressing it from for a washing me- it has never cancelled an order in its forty. 

steel instead” has civen them scene & aatt odd years of business dealings, and is prow 
gr reduction in cost of it. Are there others? If not, why no \ 
unusual advantages over cast culdieak tania I should like to hear from readers on ths} 4 f 

a redeveloped from subject, not necessarily for publication, by 
parts previously used. Summed cast aluminum. for assistance in adjusting our editorial pb: 
up these advantages are: sights. lish 
1. Saving in cost SENATOR rises to call for an investig. ws 
2. Increased production A tion of the “propaganda” of the 5} i 
Decreased i i Pee | his 
° weight  eercmnendne 4 behalf of tax reduction. He views with alam das 
-~— ren a ~ akage advantages with a that 90 per cent of the American presis} ong 
iS, Geunter ehatiastty of parts So. for lower taxes. Strange and disturbing thi} 4, 
7. Elimination of machining of a cast rail. seems to the senator. He wonders. Hes} j, 
operations suspicious. Why should the American po} 4, 
8. Increased strength ple be so wholehearted in their enthusiasm ol 

: for lower taxes? 
None has gained all, but every _ We cannot believe there is a general d& rk 
one has gained three or more Thematic linquency among taxpayers. Rather, anit} 43, 
h h Aindel » = Ss ae vestigation might show the senator that its wot 
througn our redevelopmen costa chodhied by still a significant satire on government that > jo. 
service. using pressed steel all debts, men are least willing to pay taxes : 
Gane and reluctance is in direct proportion to the “_ 
Get in Line with the Progressives « weight of the burden. N 
If you are a user of cast parts, your “eS : A 

SPOKE to about 650 members of th 
= rx the as as any of Rhode Island Engineering Societies # - 
these six. Our redevelo —— en- Providence one day last week. Just why this} |. 
gineers are anxious to work with you story should have been told me with sup 1. 


gusto at that particular time I do not know, pre 
and I don’t like to follow the thought to is tha 
conclusion. Anyway, here is the story: 
It was a Chamber of Commerce annul} 1. 
meeting banquet. The retiring president mate Em 
his annual address. The new president spoke 7), 
The new vice-presidents—three of them— 
were called upon for a few words. Then tle < 
mayor addressed the gathering. 

reno ges Finally, at 11.30, the out-of-town speaker tha 
enamel. of the evening was introduced. He provel kn 
to be a dud, and as he drooled on for forty} ;.. 


—to show you how —— steel can 
cut your costs. Send us a sample or 
blue print—we will tell you—with- 
out . Riga pressed steel 
will do for — A stove manufac- 
turer saved five 
pounds of mate- 
rial on the legs of 
this stoveby using 
pressed steel and 


This pressed steel 
radiator shell 
weighs 35% less 


= mt we ge five minutes, the crowd became restless i 
is only one of the There was fidgeting, audible yawns, and pol 
Seinen: scraping of chairs. The chairman felt tht lite 


¢¢ ° 
P Tess it from something must be done to maintain the well eds 


known courtesy and hospitality of his @) | 
Ste l I te d”’ ganization. He seized his gavel, and whacked pe 
el instead the table. The audience straightened up. TH} ,, 
speaker went on, unmindful that the chait- wo 
man in swinging his gavel backwards and 


cracked on the skull one of his reception com 


mittee seated in the semicircle behind him@; vy, 





, YOUNGSTOWN * PRODUCTS ~ FOR ~ MANUFACTURER’: &~-BUILDER ~ 











@ WEIGHT BOXES - SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS -CRANK CASES IVT TRUCK PLATFORMS “TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS IACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL : ke pul 
EVER LATCHES -FURROWS-GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEELS - WHEEL DISCS mmorsuxr | passed away. A few minutes later | nes 
RMROW OTE CLAMPOCIEITVATOR SHIEIS CLUTCH DISCS - STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS PARKER. COPTER : ; i sitting; 

LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES COMPOUND BOXES MABOWING.ZEE § IDEAL METAL LATH stirred and opened his eyes a iri m ' 

next to him leaned over and whispered: tle 


THE- YOUNGSTOWN @aitis fii | rae” 

WARREN* OHIO “No!” came back the hac 

District Offices feeble reply, “hit me Bri 

PRESSED'STEEL CO. g2222% (Sf QU7° 
° Base Resume: | him a little!” ; 

When writing to Youncstown Pressep Steet Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





UST a year ago we chronicled in this space 
J the fact that THe NaTIon’s BusINEss had 
100,000 subscribers—a goodly number of 
readers for a magazine dedicated to the “dis- 
mal science” of economics. The announce- 
ment brought several congratulatory letters. 
We published one of them in which the writer 
observed that the “average business man” 
was a little above the average and had a real 
interest in economics when the subject was 
handled in a practical and timely manner 
as one business man talking to another. 

In twelve months, 50,000 more American 
business executives have joined the family 
of Nation’s Business readers, and when you 
pick up the next number you will be one of 
150,000 subscribers. 


SET out for our first 25,000 with no 

little trepidation. There was before us 

a fear born of the fact that no journal with 
a purely economic background had ever gath- 
ered to itself more than 10,000 readers. Pub- 
lisher friends, most of them, said it could not 
be done. “The business man isn’t a reader,” 
they said, “he gets his business ideas through 
his skin; when he reads he reads for relaxa- 
tion. He'll talk taxation, and distribution, 
and production, and selling, and finance at 
the luncheon table, but he won’t look for it 
in print.” Other friends encouraged us in 
those early days, pointing out that if the 
written page carried the spirit and freedom 
of table-talk, that if we could transcribe 
the worth-while discussion of business exec- 
utives on timely subjects, a great audience 
would gather, just as a great audience has 
been found for a magazine which makes the 
science of geography popular and interesting. 


Now: there are magazines and magazines. 
4% The last Ayers’ directory lists some 2,000; 
but those that command national attention 
are few. Few, because successful magazines 
are both born and made; born of some great 
national interest or need, and made by the 
study of that interest and the satisfaction of 
that need. 

The Atlantic Monthly voiced New Eng- 
land’s culture in a period which produced 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and Hawthorne. 
The Saturday Evening Post found everyday, 
work-a-day America eager for information in 
a form that was easy to assimilate, coupled 
with fiction that was readable and clean, and 
that reflected the America that every man 
knew. The Literary Digest found an Amer- 
ica eager to know what the world was talking 
about and thinking about in the fields of 
politics, foreign affairs, science, religion and 
literature, and it answered that cry for knowl- 
edge. System swept in on a wave of busi- 
ness office efficiency, and is playing its part in 
our national life. Cosmopolitan published the 
novel social ideas of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Gals- 
worthy, and Shaw for a Robert W. Chambers 
audience of a million and a half. 

_90, as we planned the first numbers of THE 
Nation’s Business, we, too, found a new im- 
pulse abroad in the land, the impulse of busi- 
hess men to pool their problems, to jain hands 
m making a better industrial America. A lit- 
tle group had already begun to think in terms 
0 erican Nationals, just as the world 
a to think of French Nationals or 

Mitish Nationals. As a matter of fact we 
Were simply following in the footsteps of older 
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The Twist That- 
Seals The Pioneer 


A manufacturer—serving only one 








state—saves $9,048020 a year 
using Pioneer Boxes 


Meg a year ago a meat packer—-serving only 
one state—became interested in Pioneer Wire- 
bound Boxes. A trial order was placed for one car- 
load. For the past year all their products have been 
shipped in Pioneers—ranging up to 300 pounds 


capacity. 


Formerly this company bought shooks and assembled 


their own boxes. 


by 


The total savings made in 1923 due to the use of 


Pioneer Boxes amounted to $9,048.00. 


The initial cost was somewhat lower on Pioneers. 
The box weight was reduced nearly one-half. The 
cost of assembling boxes was reduced eighty per cent. 


These three items saved $9,048.00. In addition, the 
Pioneers are loaded with 5% more merchandise. 
They withstand cold storage without weakening. 
Save cooler and freezer space. Are stronger than 


ordinary nailed boxes. 


This is an instance of the great savings made by a 
manufacturer serving only one state. Those manu- 
facturers who serve a wide territory will find far 


greater savings. 


Our Engineers will be glad to design a Pioneer box 
or crate for your individual needs and tell you exactly 
how much you can save. It will cost you nothing 
to find out. A post card will have our immediate 


attention. 


Write for “General Box Service”—a booklet of 
information on better boxing and crating methods. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
SIXTEEN FACTORIES GIVE YOU CLOSE AT HAND SERVICE: 


Bogalusa, La. Detroit, Mich. Illmo, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Brewton, Ala. East St.Louis,I!I. Kansas City,Mo. Pearl River, La. 
Brooklyn,N.Y¥. Hattiesburg,Miss. Louisville, Ky. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Cincinnati,Ohio Houston, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. Winchendon, Maas. 


When writing to Generar Box Company please 


mention the 
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nations in the development of their industrial 






life. Students have pointed out four 
first, individual competition; second, 
competition; third, organization by j 
fourth, a national feeling for business, : 
expressed through national organization, Th 
has been the history of Holland, Italy, Spam 
France, Germany, and England. The va 
States had passed through the first three, and 
found itself more firmly entrenched i th. 
third, with its 700 organized trade associa. 
tions, than any other country. It was, as] 
have -said, emerging into the fourth, Wy 
accelerated this development, and THe Ny. 
TION’S BUSINESS swung into the limelight a. 
vocating this understanding of business in jf 
national —. — 

A new impulse in national life bri 
changes. And so the business mai ja 
new interests coloring his thoughts, plans 
conversation, and his personal and business pp. 
lations. THE NATION’s BUSINESS set about 
to interpret this impulse and to provide ® 
formation on these national subjects that emp. 
cern men with responsibility for the dite. ' 
tion of important business enterprises, }j 
was fortunate, indeed, in having as its sponsor, 
or to be more exact, in being a part of, th 
National Chamber, itself a child of this ney 
development of business America. 










N ONE of those early numbers we pub 

lished our editorial confession of faith 
We re-affirm it here. 

To ENCOURAGE a national viewpoint fx 
American business, breaking down prove 
cialism; 

To stimulate at the same time community 
development; 

To advocate foreign trade as a natural ani 
necessary growth, making stable our domestk 
trade; 

To emphasize the value of organization « 
team-work in business. 

To seRvE American business by furnishing 

A perspective of the world’s commerci 
activities and their interpretation; 

A clearing-house of new ideas in organizl 
business ; 

An intelligent report on current relation 
of government and business. 

To TEMPER all with a serene belief in th 
idealism of American business; to find in bus 
ness the romance and enthusiasm which 
man finds in his business; to be human ® 
the way that business is to business men. 

And in that faith THe Natrion’s BUSINES 
strives to express the sanity, the integrity, am 
the stability of American business. 


Fasy as falling off a log is Mr. Thomas # 
— Maxwell’s plan for a bonus to ex-soldies 
In a letter to us he berates THe Nation’ 
Business for opposing bonus legislation ai 
says that the soldiers should have $100 
cash each and that the sum should and 

be paid out of the incomes of such men® 
Mellon, Rockefeller, Ford, Vanderlip, et cetet 
Four million men at $10,000 each would meat 
a paltry sum of $40,000,000,000.00, according 
to our figuring. Messrs. Mellon, Rockefellet 
et al, in order to produce that income at 6 
cent, would have to have the further 
sum of $665,666,666,666.66, or slightly le 
than the total wealth of the solar syste® 
Otherwise the plan has merit. 


I ONG ago the author of Ecclesiastes sail 
4 “There is no new thing under the si 
Comes to prove it Chung-Yu Wang, i 
ing engineer of Hankow, who writes 3 ® 
search narrative for the Engineering Fe 
tion in which he credits the Chinese 








invention of a compass about 1122 B.& 
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Where the Spirit of the Hive prevails, the efforts of every individual 
are centered on increased and improved production. 
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/¥ eZ Real lest of leadership 
@ — and the Aimof ’ 
Lvery Executive 


To foster that 


~y 


Other Executives 
Have Said: 


From a Manufacturer 


Philadelphia, Jan. 22, 1924 
Ste ay Seg Co. 


We have just finished up the rear In pg a the “Service 
Talks’ to our employees and a week ued the questiow- 
naire 4-4. them to sign if they desired these Talks again. 
w to state that 75° of our employees wish te 
h A, thees ‘Talks’’ again and an order was given te your 
representative to have 4K send them to us for the coming year 
POLLOCK-HUSTON Co. 


From a Department Store 


Spokane, Wash., July 18, 1923 
ste Awe only is Co 


me} © advised that at the F- - jration of our contract for 

envelope cards as had, we ‘@ to continue the Service. 

fe are icularly anxious at this time to curtail our over- 

head, to = is is the one thing that we feel would be unprofitable 
to el 


w nIrEsQuES COMPANY 
By C. E. Alexander 
President 


¥rom a Lumber Company 


Duluth, Minn., Dee, 19, 1923 
Stevens-Davis Co. 


We have had a talk with our men relative to continuing pn 
the Success Talks for the next year. They all seem 
entislastic and take a great deal of pride in keep i 
bovuks up, and with few exceptions we find that they have a 
— set of the ‘“Talks.” 

We have also noticed a t improvement in the efficiency 
of our men and cannot heip but believe that these ‘’Tal®<"" have 
a great deal to do with it. We =e. on planning to con- 
tinue on with the “Talks” t year 

ENDION Lt MBER porens 
. P. Heinbach, 





From a Manufacturer 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 11, 1923 
Stevens-Davis Co. 


Writer just returned from a Southern trip and learned to hiv 
regret that ee representative had been call: on us and 
received a ni vereply. It was a misunderstanding. As we 
are interest [ taking up this proposition for our Scaptoyeus 
we wired you as per enclosed copy and trust that the time will 


spirit in an organization is the supreme test of leadership. ee ts De ee 
oS .<E MFG. CC 
If every worker in your plant could come into daily association with sBec'y and Gen. Mgr 


you,—work beside you,—share your ideals for the achievement of 
corporate success, the cultivation of such a spirit would be an easy 
matter. But you haven’t the time to know all your men. Depart- 
ment heads and foremen come between. 
a routine which holds him to the performance of one operation, your 


From an Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 3, 1923 
Stevens-Davis Co. 
For erpotenty a year now we have been using your Succeas 


° Talks. We have jus’ senewed our order for anot year and 
And in the humdrum of believe this Is money ell spent. | The Talks are very helpful 


and our employees = to a late them very much, an 
believe they are ott ciency in-our office 
BANKE 3 mACC DENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


workman is apt to lose sight of the underlying principles which make 7 A ecretary 


for success. 
business. 


There is a plan by which you can transmit to every fellow-workman 
the principles which are guiding you to success. 
plan of Industrial Education which is now maintaining the Spirit of 
the Hive in more than ten thousand organizations, the result of years 


He may forget that he has an important part in your 


of research into the problem of Industrial Relations. 


The Stevens-Davis Co. 


Business Analysis—Successful Selling—Industrial Harmony 
1230 to 1236 W. Jackson Blvd. 


‘*The Workmen of the Temple’’— 


is the title of a treatise which analyzes 
the situation and tells in detail of the 
plan. It is a readable, optimistic, and 
convincing treatment of the problem 
which confronts every executive in indus- 
try today, and it offers a happy and tested 
solution for that problem. If you are an 
executive, a request on your business let- 
terhead, giving the approximate number 
of your employees, will bring it to you, 
postpaid and without obligation. 


Chicago, III. 


When writing to Tue Stevens-Davis Company 


It is a practical 


p> mention the 


From a Bank 
Chicage, February 25, 1024 
The Stevens-Davis Co. 
Gentlemen :— 
We have found your Success Talks inspiring and helpful to 
our organization. ‘The messages contain helpful thoughts for 
any one in any — 


rd omy Bs 
MERCAN Lt Ust & SAVINGS BANK 
ie 2 Grut, President 


















With the Spirit 
of the Hive 
there is no 
Industrial 
Unrest 
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In offices toward 
which the eyes of the 
financial world are 
turned daily, business 
is transacted over 


OFFICE AND DIRECTORS’ TABLES 








Over 200,000 in use in Industry 

















A Samson Table that Reflects Your 
Business Standing 


Here is one of 27 distinctive Samson styles, 
which include a table for every business use, in 
150 sizes. Your office outfitter can show you 
Samson tables in Walnut, Mahogany or Oak— 
built up to a standard developed in thirty years 
of fine table building. We’ll gladly send you a 
catalog and some interesting observations on the 
trend in office furnishing. 


Mutschler Brothers’ Company 
401 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind, U S.A. 
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with making paper from tree fibers and 
in the early part of the first century; = 
printing from stereotyped wooden plate, « 
early as 593 A. D., and with manufactyum 
glass in the early part of the second 

About the same time Hwa To, a 
was using hashish as an anaesthetic for 
tions. Further says Chung-Yu Wang (is jy 
Mr. Wang or Mr. Chung-Yu?) the Rocke. 
feller Institute has just rediscovered why 
Chinese doctors long knew. Two se 
have obtained from toads a secretion name 
Bufin, which has an action on the heart like 
digitalis. The Chinese have been using if 
as a heart remedy for centuries. And th. 
laughter at Chinese doctors practicing on the 
credulity of patients by prescribing driej 
toads may lessen. 

Nor need we limit ourselves to one ay 
thority. In the wake of the Engineering 
Foundation’s narrative comes a volume, 
Growth and Values,” by Stanley L. Me 
Michael and Robert F. Bingham, in which yy 
found this sentence: 


Chain-store merchandising is said to hay / 


started first in China, some 200 years befor 
Christ, when a Chinese merchant, Lo Koss, 5 
reported to have established a number of stor 
at different points throughout the Celestiy 
Empire. 


ND WHILE we are talking of things that 
4 4 are not new under the sun, what of m 
tional scandals? Has every one, in the mes 
of charges and rumors about the naval gil 
leases, forgotten that the nation has gon 
through such: things before? 

What of the Credit Mobilier of 1872 an 
1873? The V.ce-President, the Speaker, Sem 
tors and Representatives by the dozen, wer 
accused of bribe-taking. The country was ge 
ing to the devil. Who could doubt it? I 
didn’t go. The expulsion of a Senator wa 
recommended but not accomplished, and tw 
Representatives were censured. It is interest 
ing to read the International Encyclopedia: 


The scandal caused intense excitement through- 
out the country, and the Mobilier Company me 
with almost universal execration; but subsequent 
investigation has shown that the charges wert 
greatly exaggerated and were at least never con 
clusively proved. 

Who recalls the “Star Route Frauds,” whid 
involved among others a Senator and an At 
sistant Postmaster General? 

Not even national scandals are new unde 
the sun. 


AFTER “thinking pretty hard as to whether 

£% Tue Nation’s Bustness would be @ 
practical assistance in our service,” the 
brarian of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Public i- 
brary sends along his subscription. 


AMERICA'S idealism is examined and ap 
praised by Otto H. Kahn in am addres 
before the New York Drama League. Som 
manifestations of our idealism seem tawdry 
him, some irritating, some pathetic, but “some 
of them are splendid, and, whatever the 

of expression, the thing itself is very de 
and fine, very genuine and full of promis 
Of his own faith in the essential quality @ 
that idealism he said: 


I believe it to be a fact that no great and 
lasting success is possible in America for am 
man who does not possess and exemplify in some 
form that national trait of idealism, in Wi 
way it may express itself. I believe that — 
even in business; and I am_ remind of 
occasion when, upon leaving the office of 
great railroad man and financier, the late 
H. Harriman, in company with @ gentle 
from Europe, the latter turned to me and 


hen writing to MutTscuiter Brotners’ Company please mention The Nation’s Business 
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“Why, that man is a great poet; only, he rhymes 
in ”» 

In that inspired measure of Mr. Harriman 
js a sympathetic understanding of the reali- 
ties from which the groping soul must choose 
for its expression on this earth. It is a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that make him 
a poet. But all poetry is not embodied in 
mere metrical arrangements of words—a no- 
ble building may hold as much of idealism 
as nope verse. 





SE from Sir Hubert himself comes 

from Dr. George W. Hinman, writing in 
the Hearst papers, that “‘no business man can 
afford in these days to be without the infor- 
mation which the article (‘Russia Ended So- 
cialism for Me’) conveys. Every business man 
should read it, study it, and digest it.” Mr. 
Hinman, in the course of a column review, says 
that he has read all the reports from Russia 
he could lay hands on in the last six years and 
he “has seen no other report like this. It is 


unique.” 


PROPOS Dr. Hinman’s critique the best 

use of the article we have heard of is re- 

ported by an official in a Chicago manufactur- 
ing company. 

I want to tell you how forcibly the Rubin arti- 
cle struck me. We have four men working here 
who are known to hold very strong socialistic 
views. I passed along this number of Tue Na- 
tion’s Business to them. One of them told me 
this morning when he returned the magazine to 
me that he was pretty well satisfied that the 
thing was not to be thought of in this country 
and that he would hate to see the thing tried 
here. Why not get this out in pamphlet form 
and distribute it in all large industrial plants? 


HAT “excellent journal of the National 

Chamber, THE NATION’s BUSINESS,’ says 
that excellent daily newspaper, the Boston 
Transcript. 


ANY are the letters of appreciation of the 

opportunity afforded our readers to ob- 
tain a copy in full colors of the Maxfield 
Parrish “Spirit of Transportation,” first 
brought out in this magazine. A typical ex- 
pression is this from Mr. R. H. Whiting, presi- 
dent of the B. F. Marsh Company, Worcester: 


Referring to your recent offer to the subscrib- 
ers to Tue Nation’s Business, in connection 
with the Maxfield Parrish picture, we are en- 
closing $12 for two copies of the same. The 
writer has one in his private office, and it is so 
beautiful that we desire to give these two to 
business friends. 


S THE scientist a sufferer at the hands of 

the business man? Does the buccaneer of 
business seize the product of the chemist’s 
brain and then make the discoverer walk the 
plank? Or, to put it more gently, is the 
division of profits between the man of affairs 
and the man of learning uneven? That is the 
indictment which a university professor of 
science brings against business men. 

There is a widespread feeling that there is 

unfairness. Every manufacturing community 
is familiar with this: 
_“That’s Soandso. Worth "bout three mil- 
lion, _Know how he got it? Feller in his 
shop invented the machine that puts the air 
m auto tires, an’ ol’ Soandso stole the idea. 
Feller that ought to have the money’s over 
on the poor farm.” 

C. F. Burgess, of the Burgess laboratories, 
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Starting a One-Ton Weight 
With the Little Finger 





























Do you know how many men are required to move a 
heavy load with your present overhead conveying equip- 
ment? If more than one is necessary, you are encour- 
aging a needless waste of time and money. For it is now 
recognized that, with the proper type of trolley, the work 
can actually be done better by one man working alone. 
This was proved conclusively by a recent competitive 
test of the R-W 925 Ball-Bearing I-Beam Trolley. 


Test At 
Our Expense 


Our faith in the abil- 
ity of the R-W 925 
Trolley to meet your 
most exacting re- 
quirements leads us 
to make this offer. 
Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll send 
a Trolley of suitable 
capacity. Put it to 
the test of actual 
working conditions. 
If this free trial fails 
to come up to your 
expectations, send 
the Troliey back at 
our expense. That 
will end the matter. 


The test was made not only for weight-carrying capacity, 
but for the easy starting and conveying of heavy loads. 
A one-ton weight was used. One widely-known compet- 
itive trolley required a pull of 200 pounds to start the 
load. The R-W 925 Trolley was started with its one-ton 
load by the pull exerted by a man’s little finger—approx- 
imately a 30-pound pull! 





The RW 925 Trolley is 
made in seven capacities 
ranging from }4-ton to 4- 
tons. All are described 
in Catalog P-23,a copy of 
which will be sent to any 
manufacturer on request. 










Ball-Bearing 
I-Beam Trolley 


All problems pertaining to the adoption of overhead conveying methods in 

your plant can easily be solved for you by our Engineering Department. Their 

experience covers installations for practically every line of business. Their ad- 

vice and the preparation of plans will not place you under any expense or 
obligation, and is yours for the asking. 


oy Richards Wilcox Mfs.@. Minna 





Philadelphia 








; ‘ “ae < Cleveland Kansas City 

ned the subject more seriously in a re- Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.SA. Los Angeles 

Ch number of Jndustrial and Engineering Indianapolis RICHARDS-WILCOx CANADIAN Co., LTD. San Francisco 

it emistry. Prof. Burgess does not think the as ohaeee Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Moncreal wis « 

Situation one-sided, as do some of his col- 2 
When writing to Ricuarps-Wi1Lcox MAnuracturtnc Company please mention The Nation’s Business 
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Came Home and Stepped 
into a Lawsuit 


ASON expected to be in Europe 
only a week or two, but business 
kept him there two months. 

While he was gone, a problem arose 
in the management of the Hapgood 
estate, calling for his decision as exe- 
cutor. He decided by cable, without 
full knowledge of the facts. The es- 
tate lost money, and the Hapgood 
heirs brought suit against him, charg- 
ing mismanagement. Virtually, Jason 
went from the steamer to the court- 
room. He was found legally respon- 
sible, and had to make the loss good 
out of his own pocket. 


Men often step into estate manage- 
ment without realizing the responsi- 
bilities assumed and the exacting 
work involved. They give permission 
to friends to name them as executors 
in wills, and forget the matter, until 
suddenly called upon to act. Execu- 
torship requires business judgment of 
the highest order, close attentioi to 
numerous details; accurate account- 
ing, expert knowledge of investments, 
and many other qualifications. 

It has been found, by experience 
extending over more than one hun- 
dred years, that this is work for an 
institution, the trust company, rather 


than an individual, because it has 
continuous life, and the collective ex- 
perience and knowledge of its officers 
and directors is wider than the in- 
dividual possesses. 


Mismanagement of an estate may 
be unintentional, as in the case of 
Jason. Through lack of knowledge 
the individual executor may make 
wrong investments, hold securities 
when they should be sold, overlook 
some important detail of routine busi- 
ness, make a decision that causes loss. 


A little-known fact: An individual 
executor can, at any time, by render- 
ing an accounting and asking consent 
of court, turn these responsibilities 
over to a trust company. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


for a copy of an in- 
teresting free booklet 
entitled “Safeguard- 
ing Your Family’s Fu- 
ture.” It discusses wills 
and trusts, the duties 
of an executor and 
trustee, and the ad- 
vantages of trust com- 
pany service. Thebook- 
let may also be ob- 
tained by writing to 
the address below. 





TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 




















leagues; and he recognizes that business 
a knowledge and a training peculiar to it 
To ambitious scientists who would 

their own discoveries he sounds this war 


To the man trained in academic research win 
contemplates the establishment of a business @. 
terprise, a word, and, in fact, several 3 
caution may be offered. He will find the : 
state legislatures pass 26,000 or more laws even 


two years and that many of these involve com. | 


pliance on his part. He will find that the 


in ventilating facilities, appliances for safety and 


methods of fire prevention found in uni 
laboratories is not permitted in industrial 
Inspectors of various kinds, clothed with gover, 
mental authority, will call upon him at frequen 
intervals to tell him just what he must and muy 
not do. Commercial credit houses will ask him 
to furnish a detailed financial report and prook 
that he is willing and able to pay his deby 
No matter what his own confidence may be ip 
the success of his undertaking, his banker yi 
tell him that he considers him a purely specu. 
tive risk and must continue to do so until he hay 
established a seasoned industry with demonstrated 
ability to pay dividends over a period of yean 

The opportunities for getting into litigation, 
are boundless, and legal expenses become ay 
unavoidable part of his overhead expense. Th 
blue-sky department may try to prove he is les 
prosperous than he thinks he is, and the income 
tax auditors may assert that he is more 
perous than he claims to be. If incidents such 
as these can be met by the chemist as patiently 
and cheerfully as he meets the problems involved 
in laboratory research, the chances for pleasur 
and profit from his business are excellent. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED compliment comes 
4 4% our way from Mr. Ed K. Collett, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., who says we “not only contain 
much valuable information but compile it ina 
most interesting manner.” And just to add 
emphasis to his words he encloses a check for 
a second subscription “for my personal use, as 
the other copy comes to the firm, and I d 
not want to miss a copy.” 


“QPLENDID reading,’ writes Mr. Vernon 
J T. Cooke, of Strasburg, Colo. “And 
there is in the articles so much common 
sense—an unusual feature in most that one 
gets to read nowadays.” 


MANUFACTURER, just back from 

Europe—and who is not?—dropped in the 
other day and left these two. In France he 
asked a telephone official why the old coffee- 
mill grinder was still in service instead of the 
modern “flash” on the keyboard. The French- 
man replied that they had the modern ap 
pliance but kept the crank ca the telephone 
box for a real purpose. “The Frenchman,’ 
he said, “is highly excitable and needs a safety- 
valve when he uses the telephone. We let 
him turn the crank. It helps him to keep 
calm while he is getting his number 
doesn’t bother anybody because it is mét 
connected.” 

Our friend had noted there were mor 
American radiators shipped to Italy the last 
few years than furnaces to supply them. 
investigated. An Italian told him the influx 
of American tourists caused it. “You see, 
he said, “our inn-keepers set up the radiators 
unconnected in the rooms. p 
Yankee guest inspects the inn. When he sees 
the radiator, he shouts “It’s modern! Heres 
steam heat!” -and settles down for a com 
fortable week. And he generally has a cea 
fortable week, despite the fact there 1 0° 
furnace in the basement, only a stage fal 
in the room. 


As Maurice Ketten 
would say, Can you P 
beat it? r7 


When writing to Trust Company Division—American Bankers Assoctation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 


_ 





GooD subscriber friend over in Evans- 
A ton, Illinois, writing us for some informa- 
tion about the tariff the other day said, “I 
have been well pleased with the magazine up 
to the present time.” Is that not an admir- 
able combination of compliment and caution? 
So far, so good, he believes, but no farther. 
His faith is on a monthly basis. On first 

ing his letter we felt flattered, then threat- 
ened. We had to look closely to see if he 
came to bury, or to praise us. But not to 

- we get a 30-day respite, and we must 
be up and at it, “still achieving, still pursu- 
ing,” trying to make THe Nation’s BusINEss 
a magazine of first importance to the Ameri- 
can business man, or the goblins’ll get us! 
And after all isn’t every business, from U. S. 
Steel down, run on this same “deliver the 


goods daily” basis? 


ROM Omaha comes a jeremiad written by 
0. O. Boon, 730 Grain Exchange Build- 
ing. He makes it clear that he is much put 
out with us. One of our articles on Distri- 
bution riled him considerably—because it was 
“stapid and highbrow,” and because “practi- 
cally all large business concerns have covered 
this same ground, at ieast roughly, and closely 
enough for all practical business reasons.” 
The temperature under his collar rises as 
his thoughts expand. We read that 


Judging from the bulk of propaganda—we will 
not say political propaganda, just plain ordinary 
propaganda—that is fed the west from Washing- 
ton, one would think we are supposed to be 
about as far developed intellectually as a high 
school graduate. 

I will admit that we are a bunch of plain 
idiots, to have allowed the Washington political 
gang to have traded us off to the east as 
cheaply as we have been, but—we are not in- 
fants—several of us are of voting age. 


And then with a final flourish he touches 
off a rhetorical bomb well calculated to jostle 
us out of our usual aplomb— 


You may scratch my name off of your mailing 
list—Thanks. 


There are several things we could say to 
Mr. Boon. And there would be much of sor- 
row, and nothing of anger in the saying. But 
like as not he was not feeling any too well 
when he wrote to us. Life, including letters, 
is pretty much a matter of livers. 


ME BOON’S stricture on our highbrow ar- 
4" ticles recalls a phrase in a letter from 
that part of the country to which Mr. Boon’s 
section has been betrayed. Mr. Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Hartford, wrote recently : 


.We are too afraid in this country of being 
highbrow, _ The result is loose, illogical thinking. 
If everything else that is taught in the schools 
were thrown out and nothing but logic and the 
study of economics were retained, so that the 
average man no longer was swayed by sentiment, 
emotion or tradition, but instead thought clearly 

Straight, we wouldn't have one-tenth of the 
trouble we have today. That sentence connotes a 
leveling down instead of raising up. For God’s 
sake let’s raise the standard rather than slip 
down to the level of the proletariat! - 


HE “Research Department of the Work- 
ers Party of America” in a bulletin to its 
members says: 
: The December number of THe Natton’s Bust- 
NESS concentrates on telling Congress what Big 
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Dairey piers. 


Dairen— 
Open door to Manchuria 


Loading soya bean cakes at one of the 
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Dairen, at the point of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
South Manchuria, is the second largest port in 
China in volume of foreign trade, ranking next to 


Shanghai. 


Dairen has one of the finest harbors in the Far 
East, capable of accommodating steamers of 30-foot 
draft at its piers. As the southern terminus of the 
South Manchuria Railway, it is the trade door of 
Manchuria—a door that swings wide open to the 
business men and travelers of the world. 


The city and harbor represent a romance of de- 
velopment. On the site of a little Manchurian fish- 
ing village, the Russians in 1898 founded Dalny, 
“The Far Away”. Following the Russo-Japanese W ar 
the city was renamed Dairen, “Great Connection”. 
Its fine banks and office buildings, paved streets, 
modern parks and many factories, with its Oriental 
life and setting, make it one of the most interesting 
and ijnportant cities of the Eastern World. 


The head office of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company is at Dairen,and near there are the com- 
pany'’s shops, where many of the locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars have been built. The 
Yamato Hotel, operated by the railway company, is 


one of the largest and finest in the Orient. 








Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 

The New York office of the South Man- 
churia Railway Company has two reels 
of interesting and enlightening pictures 
showing the intermingled Oriental life 
and modern development of Man- 
churia. “Shey show Manchuria at work 
and Manchuria at play. This film, re- 
quiring about an hour to show, is made 
for the 4tandard American machine. 
Ie will be: lent to organizations or so- 
cieties free of charge, except transpor- 
tation cost. If you wish to borrow this 
film, or :f you wish free travel litera- 
ture concerning Manchuria and Korea, 
write to South Manchuria RailwayCo., 
111 Broadiway, New York City. 


| 


| 








The 
company also has 
established there a 
large hospital, sev- 
eral schools of va- 
rious ranks, public 
libraries and scienti- 
fic institutions. 





Central Circle, D-airen 


Dairen’s Port Facilities 


BREAKWATER —of concrete, 
244 miles long. 

Pizrs—No. 1, 2,404 feet; 
No. 2, 4,213 feet; No. 3, 
4,190 feet ; No. 4, under con- 
struction. 


Quay WaLts—214 miles for 
berthing ships. 

WAREHOUSES — 74 With 340, 
000 tons Capacity. 


Open SToRAGE— 410,000 tons 
capacity. 

TERMINAL TRACKS—50 miles 
along the wharves. 


EqQuiIPpMENT—15 tug boats, 
24 steel lighters, 5 floating 
cranes, 21 wharf cranes, 5 
bean oil tanks. 

Dry Docx—430 feet long, 
25 feet deep. 

Coat Jettizs, Junk Warr 


and InrFLAMMABLE Goops 
Pier. 


The South Manchuria Railway, 
running through Manchuria and 
Chosen (Korea) has practically an 
all-American equipment, with some 
of the largest types of locomotives 
and standard Pullman cars. It con- 
ducts a chain of large Western-style 
hotels, travel bureaus, and city and 
country clubs. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
© RAILWAY 











When writing to Sour Mancuvurta Rattway Co. pflease 


mention the 


Business thinks of it and what it wants fe. 
es 


Without pleading guilty to the gentipin, 
ment, we rise to ask if the Workers Pam, 

an exclusive franchise on the job Of tellp 
Congress what is for the good of the em 












ENNSYLVANJA RAILROAD SYSTEM 
Train Order No. 1028 

To All Trains South: On account of 
illness of young boy residing at Bowers Siau. 
near our tracks, trains while ing throos 
will make as little noise as possible, BP, 4 
The spirit of American business 
elusive or fanciful—it is real, and Dregs: 
and helpful. It is to be found in tome 
office buildings, in factories, in stores ™ 
shops—and in a terse train order that take 
notice of the sickness of a small boy, 


‘THE MOST venerable clerical story is pe. 
haps that of the clergyman who had, 
ceived the call to a larger congregation ay 
a bigger salary. When a neighbor called 
inquire if he was going to accept, the parson} 
little daughter said, ““Pa’s in the study prayiy 
for guidance, and Ma’s upstairs packing th 
trunks.”’ 

With Bishop Freeman, whom James § 
Morrow so entertainingly describes elsewhe 
in this number, the situation perhaps wy 
different. He was getting along in the mi 
road business when he felt that he had; 
stronger calling. He has neared the top of tk 
tree in his chosen profession, but financialy 
at least the top of the railroad tree is pr 
haps higher than the top of the clerical tm 

Dr. Freeman is not the only bishop in ts 
church who has had business training. Bishp 
Garland, of the Protestant Episcopal Dios 
of Pennsylvania, a native of Ireland, was » 
sistant manager of one of the mills of t 
Oliver Iron and Steel Company in his youh 


“Fue Nation’s Business for Februay 

places Socialism where it belongs—in th 
rubbish pile,” writes Mr. Harry A. Ritter, d 
Brewster, Ohio, and adds, “I never miss @ 
opportunity to recommend it to my fellow 
business men.” 


HE ESTEEMED editor of our conten- 

porary, The Agricultural Review, dropped 
in the other day and with a twinkle in ls 
eye spoke thusly: 


Near the little town of Hickory, in Nort 
Carolina, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Johnston at 
said to be operating a farm in a manner whid 
is open to the gravest criticism. It seems thi 
this couple has for the past twenty years ef # 
been in the habit of gathering up orphans ani 
other unfortunate children, and taking them 
to their farm, where they make a home for them, 
providing shelter, food, clothing, education, at 
and love. There are now twenty-eight youngstes 
there, ranging from about six to eighteen yeas 
of age. In all, more than three hundred other 
wise homeless and friendless children have bees 
cared for by Mr. and Mrs. Johnston until they 
were able to go out in the world. 

No proper complaint can be lodged againt 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston for taking care of thet 
children. That in itself is not unusual. But 
they have been making that farm supply ti 
food and earn enough to meet all the othe 
expenses of their numerous family, without aay 
help from the outside, and without once 
for government aid. Mr. Johnston is render 
no assistance whatever to those who are tryilé 
to get the Government to fix prices, OF 
over the business of agriculture. He isn’t 
a hand in the effort to establish the 
dollar. He probably doesn’t know what # 
weighted average is and may never have mets 
price index. He has never even been 0 





but goes right along in his own way, 
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Blaw-Knox Better Building, 
60x250 fe. x 12 ft. used 
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Can You Afford | 
to Shut Your ‘Eyes? 


Do substantial r2ducticns in first 
cost of industrial buildings inter- 
est you? - 
Long service and low up-keep 
being assured, can you afford to 
shut youreyestosizeablesavings? 


First, consider material, for that 
determines ability to endure. 
Steel is known for its strength. 


Galvanized copper-bearing steel 
is so well protected that it is rust- 
proof. This is one reason why 
Blaw-Knox buildings are rightly 
termed better buildings. 

Their ability to give long service 
is substantially proved by struc- 
tures in use fifteen years and good 
for at least as many more. 


Bear in mind, too, that the Blaw- 
Knox roof is watertight. The 
interlocking joint is perfect. Rust 
has no chance, becaese there is 
not a sirmgle perforation in the 
galvanized surface. 

The patented ridge cap and lead 
flashing are so constructed that 
water can’t get in. 

Steel sash, known everywhere 
for its excellence, is used wher- 
ever desired. 


Leakproof skylights give light 
through the roof at cost jower 
in other types of buildings. 
This is an exclusive Bilaw-Knox 
feature. 
Columns and trusses are of stee!, 
made in the Blaw-Knox shoyps, . 
long famous for fine work febri- 
cated in immense quantities, 
Actually, in Blaw-Knox Better 
Buildings you have all the merits 
of more costly construction at a 
substantial saving in dollars, time 
and worry. 
Your Blaw-Knox price is your 
final cost. 


Definite completion date is as- 
sured, in days instead of weeks. 


Speedy enlargement or revision 
is possiNe with standard units. 
No waste involved. 


Can you afford to shut your eyes 
to these many economies, verified 
by hundreds of satisfied users? 
Whether your needed buiiding 
is. a small shed or complete plant, 
let us send you detaited facts. 
Tell us what buildings you need 
—and for what purpose. 


Convenience in Financing—Pay as You Earn 


Even old companies, with ample 
reserve, welcome this service that 
releases maximum funds for 
more active use and enables va- 
cant property to earn a profit with 
minimum drain on capital. 


If you need buildings and are 
hesitating because of the initial 
outlay let us show you how the 
Blaw-Knox Building Finance 


Plan completely solves your 
problem. 


In the purchase of no other struc- 
ture do you have the advantage 
of convenient payment offered by 
the Blaw-Knox Buiiding Finance 
Plan. You may build as you 
need with these Better Buiidings 
and ‘‘pay for them as they earn 
for vou.” 


Read These Books Before You Build 


Two booklets give you the complete story. “The General Manager 
Solves the Building Problem” iliustrates the practical economies 
and exclusive features of Blaw-Knox Better Buildings. “ The Biaw- 
Knox Building Finance Plan” explains how you may ‘pay for them 
as they earn for you.” Road these books before you build. Why 
not get them now? Yours for the asking—and WORTH it. 




















Verified by Leading Mfrs. 
Over 500 leading manufacturers 
in some twenty leading industries, 
verify the merits of Blaw-Knox 
Better Buildings. Some of them 

ve as many as 17; others 15. 
Many have four, five and six. 
Companies that i to buy 
Blaw-Knox Better Buildings 
verify chelr peoctionl utility, 

y and serviceability. 











BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 








BIRMINGHAM 
1511 American Trust Bidg. 








632 Farmers Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO BALTIMORE RUFFALO 


Meet All Practical Uses 
In nearly every industry Blaw- . 
Knox Better Buildings are giving ii ‘itt iif 1 
satisfactory service. many uh Ni 
uses include factories, machine | HHL \ 
shops, commercial garases, ware- } | Ws 
houses, filling stations, power 
houses, brick sheds, foundries, 
laundries, bakeries, railroad and 
express buildings, commissaries, 
mk houses and gymnasiums 








Peoples Gas Bidg. Bayard and Warner Streets 622 





ORIGINAL DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 











When writing to Buaw-Kxox Compa? 


se mention the Nation’s Business 
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Allow us to send you this 
book. You will find it 


interesting and helpful. 


There are many kinds of steel; some are tough, some 
glass hard, some resistant to pressure, some to shock, 
some to abrasion. Efficiency comes in selecting the 
particular steel suited to the work which it shall be 
called on to perform. 


Profits are based on uninterrupted operations. When 
a man buys a machine and puts it to work he counts 
on that machine to work without breaking down or 
unduly wearing out. A machine will not break down 
if the wearing parts subject to the greatest stress and 
strain and abrasion are made of the proper steel; the 
proper steel is available, and economy demands its use. 


Our experience, covering 181 years of steel making, is 
at your service. The steel you require can be obtained. 
If your engineers and our steel experts put their heads 
together lessened cost and greater profit will result. 
Scarcely a day passes that some of our engineers do 
not make specific applications which prove to be 
money-saving. 


The booklet, ‘‘Putting the Right Steel on the Job,’’ 


sets forth a number of these applications. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
30 Church Street 
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When writing to Tayvor-Wuarton Iron & Sreri Co. please mention 
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making both ends meet, in spite of the 
quently demonstrated economic fact that it can 
be done. 

The effect upon society of turning these 
folks loose believing in individual initiative 
certain to be demoralizing. 

In the language of the country edit 
“Something should be done!” : 


“POKER SETS—Should be in every wej. 
regulated household,” said an advertis 
ing circular which reached us the other 
A far cry from the days of our Puritan 
fathers who would have dismissed ag i} 
regulated any house into which a poker chip 
rolled. But we appreciate the reticence of 
the same advertiser who offers: 


“Cocktarl SHakers—for cracked ice, 
orange and other fruit juices. They are still ij 
use. A well-shaken shaker at least makes th 
feast seem old-fashioned.” 


T IS always good to “see oursel’s as other 
see us,” but when we see ourselves jp 
Greek, we are left a little helpless. But t 
prove that it is possible to put THE Nations 
Business into Greek, we add this photograph 
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of part of a translation of the recent artide 
about Henry Heide, as reprinted in the Greek 
National Herald. 


A KANSAS reader sends us a copy of 4 

stiff letter his governor wrote President 
Alexander Legge, of the International Har 
vester. The governor thinks the prices 
farm machinery should be cut. The governor 
has discovered, he says, that the parts for 
a complete farm implement cost more than 
the assembled machine. Repairs are a 
item with Kansas farmers, so the governor 
says, and if the prices do not come down— 
well, the governor none too delicately suggests 
that he may appeal to “our anti-trust law @ 
Kansas.” 

President Legge, in reply, told the governor 
why prices could not be reduced. He 
considerable to say about the terms 
credits already extended by his company— 
about government reports that show imple 
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ts and repairs are only 3 to 8 per cent of 
the total cost of farm operation—about the 
sii volume of sales of his company com- 
red to all other manufacturers—about the 
9 ity of preferential price reduction— 
about the losses of the company—about the 
30 per cent representation of wages in the 
sale prices—about the possible confiscation of 
rty suggested by legal action—about the 
dead stocks owing to the seasonal character 
of farm operation—and so on. 

But the paragraph in his letter that must 
have made Governor Davis blink, _and the 
gods of Olympus cough gently behind their 
hands, was this: 

We are now defending a suit brought by the 
United States Government in which the only 
charge of wrongful practice is that we have made 
our prices unreasonably low in recent years, with 
the effect of injuring our competitors. Our an- 
swer to the government charge of making prices 
too low and to your request that we make them 
still lower, must be the same—namely, that our 
prices are fair and reasonable, taking into ac- 
count both the high cost of production and the 
greatly reduced purchasing power of the farmer 
who buys our goods. 


UR ESTEEMED fellow editor of the 

Oklahoma News, commenting on the dis- 
closure of William Rockefeller’s tax exempt 
investments as representing over 50 per cent 
of that estate, thinks “Uncle William” was 
“smart and safe,” even “cunning.” 

We ponder. Suppose Mr. Rockefeller had 
not responded to the urgent pleadings of 
Oklahoma legislators to buy her bonds! What 
then? Would Mr. Rockefeller now be labeled, 
instead of “smart and safe,” as “foolish and 
thriftless ?”’ 


JASOOKSELLER in Maryland writes he will 
not renew his subscription to THE Na- 
Tion’s Business. Living is lean with him, 
and his trials are many. The booklovers of 
his community scarce suffice to keep him 
going—he is concerned with 


paying rent, buying an occasional bowl of milk 
and porridge and meeting a pay roll of five 
dollars a week, which includes my one assistant 
whose worth is three times that amount. About 
the middle 0f the week I borrow from her 
scanty store enough money to buy my baked 
beans and conce. 


And seemingly the admiration of his lore is 
empty of revenue, for 


my people do not read much and as to reading 
matter they buy less. . . . They are kind-hearted 
people despite their lack of love for things lit- 
erary, but I have to peddle books in order to 
make a living. Taking all these things into 
consideration you can very readily see that the 
cares of a NaTION’s Busrvess would not rest 
very heavily on my shoulders. 


_A veritable apostle of persistence, that man! 
Nor would we add‘ our straw to a back so 
strangely burdened. Surely, some seventh 

ven of delight is reserved for this good 
bookman with his deep faith in books and 
men. But like as not, he has discovered that 
Job had a sense of humor—and so is happy 
in his own patience. : 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of the 


United States lost a valued worker and a 


wise counselor, and THE Nation’s BUSINESS 
lost a kindly friend when Lewis Singer Gil- 
lette died. “An engineer by education, many 
of the activities of his varied and busy life 
centered around that profession, though he 
Was farmer, manufacturer and investment 

er as well. 

1S was a constructive life—a life devoted 
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For Concrete or Masonry 


Stonetex is more than an ordinary paint. It 
is made especially for concrete, stucco and 
brick. Stonetex waterproofs the wall, keep- 
ing out rain and dampness—resists the free 
alkali in cement and mortar—penetrates the 
surface, becoming integral with the wall— 
enhances the beauty of the original texture. 
Stonetex makes old buildings look like new. 


The principal cost of painting is in the labor 
of applying it. Ordinary paints which have 
short life are the most expensive to use. 
Stonetex is the most economical paint because 
of its long life and serviceability. It is moder- 
ate in price. 


Most important of all, you can depend upon 
Stonetex for long service under the various 
conditions of outside exposure. 


Stonetex is used on exterior masonry by 
leading industries, such as Standard Oil, 
Palmolive, Western Electric, Eastman Kodak, 
Ford Motor, Mishawaka Woolen Mills, etc. 


Maintenance Service 


Stonetex is only one of a complete line of 
Truscon Maintenance Products for buildings 
and equipment. Put your problem up to the 
Truscon Maintenance Engineers who will 
study it and make detailed report without 
obligating you in any way. You will get expert 
advice on painting of outside walls, water- 
proofing foundations, painting or varnishing 
interiors, preventing corrosion of steel, protect- 
ing concrete floors, preserving wood floors, etc. 


Return coupon or write letter. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
113 Truscon Building Detroit, Mich. 


‘TRUSCON 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 
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Without obligating me, send informa- 
tion on following: ” 

© Painting exterior masonry walls 
Waterproofing concrete 
Daylighting interiors 
Protecting concrete floors 
Preventing steel corrosion 
Preserving wood floor 
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R-W Industrial Door Hangers for 
vert 


ical and horizontal shop doors. 





A Hanger 
for EveryDoor 
that Slides 


There is an R-W Door Hanger suitable 
for every door that slides—from great 
round house and car shop doors, large 
enough to admit a locomotive or box 
car, down to the light sliding doors of 
show cases and’pantries. We are Amer- 
ica’s foremost: makers of door hangers 
for elevators, for factories, for ware- 
houses and pier sheds, for garages, for 
barns and for use in the home. 

Every R-W Door Hanger is made with 
painstaking care to give a lifetime of 
care-free service. In fact, the extreme 
durability, ease of operation and per- 
manence of adjustment of R-W Door 
Hangers has long since made them 
standard equipment of their kind. 


No matter how mane your door hanging problem may be, don’t hesi- 

is farnous organization of door hanger special- 
ists. Write to Department P for particulars of this free service, as well 
as for literature describing the complete line of R-W Door Hangers. 
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R-W Barn Door 
Hangers for dur- 
ability and ease 
of operation in 
all weathers 


R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware 
4 the modern 
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R-W IDEAL 
Elevator Door 
Hardware for 
silent, safe and 
speedy service. 








w SLIDETITE 
equipped garage 
4 doors slide and 
<3 fold inside,away 
from the wind, 
ice and snow, 
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to building up, organizing new industri 
veloping new lands, working with James j, 
Hill to make the Great Northern desery. 
the word great. ie 
It was fitting that he should have devote 
a part of his later years as chairman of 
building committee of the United Staty 
Chamber, and as such he has helped to make 
a lasting contribution to American 
For five years he had been a director, ang 
for four years aa honorary vice-president of 
the organization. : 
A fine type of American business man! 


ROF. Almere L. Scott, secretary of th 
Department of Debating and Public Dig. 
cussion, of the University of Wisconsin, writes 
that he finds THe Natron’s Business of “tre. 
mendous value.” He adds: 


With the organization of the high school § 
braries in the state and our contact with thes 
new librarians, there is an unusual o 
afforded to acquaint these librarians with the 
publications of special interest to the high schoo 
students. I feel that Tue Nartion’s Busingy 
should be in every high school in the state, ] 
am very glad indeed to take every opportunity 
to recommend it 


NAR. JAMES S. McGLENNON, of Roch. 
4 ester, New York, justly takes us to task 
as follows: 


I have just finished reading, in the April issu 
of Tue Nation’s BustNess, your most interesting 
article entitled, “Georgia Rolls Up Her Sleeves” 
and how it happened that you overlooked th 
paper-shell pecan-nut industry is quite beyond 
my comprehension, with a production of 4815, 
000 pounds of pecans from 991,000 acres (largely 
old cotton land) This crop averaged 37 cents 
per pound, making a total of $1,782,000. 

The increased acreage planted to pecans from 
1922 to 1923 was 47,000. And the industry & 
yet in the experimental stage, but the results 
far are justly mighty encouraging. The pecan 
is highest in food value of any nut know, 
furnishing 3,330 calories to the pound. And it 
is indigenous to the Gulf States of our United 
States. 

Again I say, how did it come that you entirely 
overlooked pecans? 

I am always an intensely interested reader 
of THe Nation’s Bustness. And with every 
good wish in the world for its continued succes 
in advancing the ideals of high-class progressive 
business principles, I am, etc. 


Very well, then, here’s tribute where tribute 
is due—to the Georgia Paper-Shell Pecan Nut! 





“PEAKING of the resourcefulness and 

“carry the message to Garcia” type of 
American salesman, Mr. William Butterworth, 
president of the John Deere Company, tells 
us this one: ; 

A salesman seeing his prospect sitting dis 
consolately looking out of the window, 
him: 

“What’s the matter today?” 

“I promised my wife a pomeranian, ani 
the best price I can get on one is $150, 
it’s too much,” was the reply. 

“You're right, it’s too much,” quickly t 
sponded the salesman. “I can sell you one 
for $75.” 

“Fine,” said the prospect beaming, “when 
can you make delivery?” 

“Just a minute, I'll find out,” said the 
salesman, who rushed out and down to @ 
lic telephone booth. Getting his partner @ 
the phone, he said: 

“Say, listen, I’ve just sold a guy here@ 
pomeranian for $75. 

Whatinhell is a pome- 
ranian?” 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





OT ONLY do we hear future trading 

called grain gambling by farm papers 
and legislators, but many a letter to the edi- 
tor, from business men who ought to know 
better, shows a woful lack of understanding 
of the question. The interest just now in 
artificial plans to help the farmer, as shown 
by such proposed legislation as the McNary- 
Haugen bill, brings the question of future 
trading sharply to the fore. 

The records of the Agricultural Department 
will show for years past that the American 

ice of wheat has been ten, twenty, and 
thirty cents above the world price, and the 
reason for that is none other than the pe- 
culiarly American system of future trading 
on exchanges. 

In our humble opinion, America could face 
an export surplus in wheat and yet maintain 
its home prices far above the export equiva- 
lent if, instead of foolish panaceas there were 
wise regulation and encouragement of this 
trading device. We asked Prof. Boyle, of 
Cornell University, to describe this system and 
he has done so, clearly and simply, in this 
number of THE NaTION’s BusINEss. 


SUPPOSE Garcia had turned up his nose at 
that message. A deal of time and hu- 
man energy were used to get it to him. It 
was an important message. It was carried to 
him because he could make good use of it. So 
we wonder at the glib rejections of other use- 
ful communications. Comes to mind the let- 
ter from a commander of an American Legion 
post in Iowa. The letter bears his resentment 
against an invitation to subscribe to this maga- 
zane. A profound pity seems to temper the 
cold comfort of his words— 


Had you known of my affiliation with the great 
organization whose name appears on this letter- 
head, you probably would not have wasted the 
jak, paper and postage on me. 

Ah, commander, you have not come to the 
core of our presumption. We did know of 
your affiliation. We pay well to know who’s 
who in Iowa—and in other commonwealths. 
Our mailing list is carefully made, and we do 
find legionnaires who are willing to consider 
“the attitude of your organization on ad- 
justed compensation.” And if it be not 
heresy so to say, some there be who match the 
commander’s spleen with resentment of an- 
other sort. A very small group, they believe, 
is trying to make it seem that the soldiers 
took up arms for “an adjusted compensation.” 

And commander, what of the Service Men’s 
Anti-Bonus League, an organization diligent in 
the direction of its name? And what of the 
literal soul who wrote— 


... Neither the American Legion nor the Anti- 

nus League can speak with any certainty on 
the question of adjusted compensation. ... And 
the American Legion, what part of four millions 
ls Six hundred thousand? Just a little better than 


one-eighth. What about the other six-sevenths 
and more ? 


We do not know. But all is not lost for 
us in the commander's letter. We learn that 
a high grade of scrap paper can be bought 
‘for less than Tue NatIon’s BUSINESS costs.” 

re’s a compact fragment of information 
to be acknowledged with due humility and 
gratitude—if we could only be sure of the 
commander’s feeling. He seems to be peer- 
ing at us from a trench. A man in that posi- 
tion is apt to make scant allowance for his 
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Plant of the A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y., equipped with Swartwout Rotary Ball Bearing Ventilators 


Ventilation is Never an Accident 


|S padgbe ys provides ventilation for the great 
out of doors. But an unfailing supply of 
pure air in buildings is never an accident—it is a 
problem of engineering. 


The average workshop requires 3,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per hour for every person; schools re- 
quire 2,400; hospitals 3,600; public buildings 
2,000. These quantities are necessary for human 
efficiency and health. They cannot be obtained 
through dependence on doors, windows or mere 
roof vents. You can be sure of adequate ventila- 
tion by the intelligent use of Swartwout Rotary 
Ball Bearing Ventilators. 


Swartwout Ventilators provide a continuous 
suction of air in a steady stream, without back 
drafts. Exhausted air is drawn upward and out- 


Company: ward. Swartwout Ventilators are built of copper 
Swartwout Metal or of galvanized, rust resisting metal over a gal- 
Buildings. vanized frame, and are mounted on bell metal 
Swartwout Industrial ball bearings. They work day and night—and 
Ovens for Japan- require neither care nor upkeep. 
ning, Core Drying, 
— Swartwout Rotary Ball Bearing Ventilators have 
Swartwout Junior and been specified for fifteen years by architects and 
All-Service Feed 
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Swartwout Steam Spe- 
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Traps, Strainers, and 
Steam, Air, Oil and 
Gas Separators. 
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engineers. Thousands of industrial and public 
buildings are equipped with them. If you have 
a ventilation problem our engineers will gladly 
help you solve it. Their advice and the service 
of our branches and agencies are yours for the 
asking. 


Send for Ventilation Book ‘‘The Gospel of Fresh Air’’ 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
18505 Euclid Avenue .*. Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland—Orrville 
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time fuses. But the commander may be 
sured that his letter is with us—even 

its temper suggests handling with blacksmith’s 
tongs rather than with gloves. 2 








































AND THEN the postman brought in this: 
4 


I am a member of Roy V. Kinard Post No. 
10, American Legion. I will not aid nor 
an organization which is opposed to “adj 
compensation” for soldiers who served the Unites 
States in the war against Germany. I haye ako 
read some of your platitudes about finance and 
business. Our financial system has, at present, a 
metallic gold base, pyramidal in shape, but jp 
verted, and panicky at any desired moment, Ako 
you teach that our great American Government 
should borrow its own money and pay som 
one else interest for it. I have put you in the 
Ananias Club, as the famous “Teddy” would 
If you would plainly and openly advocate a sys- 
tem whereby a select few could get sustenance 
from the majority without causing the few the 
weariness of working for a living, you cou 
come nearer telling the truth. 


[F ANY one questions the mixed origin of 
this great nation, he might do well to np 
over a partial list of those debating the im. 
n.igration bill in the House of Representatives 
the other day: 
FIORELLO LAGUARDIA 
Joun J. O'Connor 
MEYER JACOBSTEIN 
CLARENCE MacGReEGor 
EMANUEL CELLER 
James H. MacLaFrerty 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
ApoLtPH J. SABATH 
STANLEY H. Kunz 
Cart R. CHINDBLOM 
GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 
And good Americans all! 


HE AMERICAN Chamber of Commerce 

of Haiti has a membership of sixty-four. 
Every member of the chamber is now a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIon’s Business. The sig- 
natures on the order forms present a umani- 
mous QO. K. of the job we are doing, and 
give us a new measure of an obligation to 
business men beyond our own shores. The 
principal exports of Haiti, we knew, were 
coffee, cotton, cacao, sugar cane, and tobacco, 
but now to that list must be added subserip- 
tions—and good-will. Had we a battery for 
editorial salutes, we should command a full 
sixty-four guns for Haiti and Haitians. But 
having no suitable artillery to hail our friends, 
we shall translate our esteem into thoughtful 
service, 


SOUTHERN members of the Congress sew 
‘7 trouble for cotton growers in the clause 
including cotton in the provisions of the 
McNary-Haugen bill for agricultural relief, 
and they took action for elimination of the 
clause. By the terms of the bill, experts said, 
the ratio price of cotton would be about 18 
cents a pound this year, a price far below 
the market price and the cost of production. 
With the announcement of a price so low, 
senators and representatives of southern states 
feared a psychological reaction would cause 
a depression of the market price. The House 
committee, which held hearings on the bill, 
agreed to exclude raw cotton from the pre 
visions of the bill if so requested by the 
southern congressional representation. 3 

What a perplexing situation for the legis 
lative apothecaries—the patient mistaking the 
label of “help” for “poison” and rejecting the 
remedy as worse than his disease. Zeal is % 
often misguided as not, and good intentions 
are no guaranty of relief. The cotton grower 
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may protect themselves from the 
vil, but to save themselves from the 
Nary-Haugen evil requires friends at court, 


‘TH NaTION’s Business for May, 
thirteen months ago, included an 
by Claude S. Watts on “The Bogey of th 
Next Congress.” In his forecast Mr. Watts 
said of the Congress: 


1 
sik 


It will indulge in a lot of what is graphj 
termed hell raising. The hounds of radica lism 
will be unleashed, and there will be much bark. 
ing, but nobody will get bit. : 

There will be drastic proposals a-plenty. There 
will be threats. There will be probes. 
wili be hearings. There will be sensational 
speeches in and out of the Record. This ij 
be disturbing, but its effect may be discounted 
in the reasonable certainty that there is smajj 
prospect of actual lawmaking or law-changing of 
an important character before the first session 
of the new Congress is brought to a close, 


If the magazine has not made a business of 
prophesying, it is not because its editors ar 
unable to see a pikestaff. 


UR GOOD friend, Strickland Gillilan, ay 

thor of “Off Again, On Again, Gone 
Again, Finnegan,” dropped in the other day. 
He pulled out of his pocket an advertisement 
of a dentifrice which uses the pictures of the 
human mouth with a mark running horizon. 
tally along it labeled “The Danger Line.” 
And he spoke thusly: 


If ever in the well-known and highly adver- 
tised “course of human events” the mouth could 
fittingly be called “the danger line,” it is right 
now. There have been more reputations per- 
manently stained and mangled by audible mouth- 
work within the last three months than ever be- 
fore in the same length of time. 

If there were a tax on talk, especially a war 
tax on war talk, we might be spared a lot of 
blether from blatherskites. People will “talk 
freely” just so long as they can talk freely. 

A state or national law to abridge the free- 
dom of speech would be and pught to be an 
unenforceable thing. But every human who has 
the interests of the race at heart should pass a 
little private law of his own restricting his own 
oral eruptions to known and provable facts. 

Then the sun would shine again. 


JE HAVE heard so much grief over the 
Northwest that it gladdens the editorial 
heart to have a correspondent strike another 
note. W. P. Chestnut, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club of Fargo, N. Dak., writes to 
Tue Nation’s Business to say that things 
aren’t half as bad as some folks would have us 
believe, and then he lists some of the things 
wherein North Dakota is all right. 


North Dakota has 690,000,000,000 tons of high- 
grade lignite coal, the greatest deposit of a con- 
tinuous stretch of coal in any one locality in the 
world—enough coal to warm every home, turn 
every wheel in every factory in this country for 
200 years and still barely scratch the surface of 
this special gift of God to the people of North 
Dakota. The day cannot be far distant when 
this coal, long patiently awaiting the magic 
touch of organized capital, will produce the 
cheapest electricity the world knows and shoot it 
hundreds of miles away for heat and light. — 

North Dakota has the greatest deposit of high- 
grade pottery clay in the world. We have many 
beautiful specimens of chinaware manufactw 
out of this clay but only in quantities sufficient 
for exhibit purposes. The clay, like our © 
awaits the day when business enterprise | 
cause the raw material to be transformed inte 
trainloads of chinaware of the most delicate tet 
ture, beauty and value. : 

North Dakota has more people owning theif 


| own homes than any state in the union. 
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state leads Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska in the percentage of courtry- 
home ownership. Six hundred and fifty-three 
out of each 1000 in North Dakota own the homes 

live in, while fhe percentage of home-own- 
ers is 465 per 1000 for the entire country. 

North Dakota has more automobiles according 
to its population than any state in the union— 
195,000, one to every six people, with an esti- 
mated value of $64,540,000. 

North Dakota is justly proud of her system of 
education, measured from the district and con- 
solidated schools on our prairies to that of the 
State University at Grand Forks and the State 
Agricultural College at Fargo. We spend an- 

$12,800,000 for our comnton and high 
schools, and $2,800,000 biennially for our higher 
institutions of learning. North Dakota has but 
14 per cent of illiteracy. 

North Dakota will in the natural order of 
time have one of the finest systems of hard 
surface roads and do it with less overhead ex- 

than that of any state east or west of 

ys. Our inexhaustible deposit of scoria will play 

a big part in this development. Scoria does not 

et or corrugate as does gravel. Scoria, like 

all burnt clay, remains free from ruts and keeps 
ctically dry in the wettest weather. 

North Dakota has all those things which go 
to make up a progressive, up-to-date common- 
wealth, and we are building along all these lines 
bigger and better with each passing year. 


R YEARS we have wanted to write a 

few piercing sentences dividing business 
men into two classes, those who felt that not 
even the best of goods could be soid without 
letting other folks know about ’em, and those 
who clung to the ‘“‘mouse-trap” theory that 
good work was always found out. 

The trouble was we never could find out 
who was responsible for the mouse-trap quo- 
tation. We clung manfully to Emerson, but 
now and again some learned friend said it 
couldn’t be found in Emerson. An editor of 
another magazine said the staff of the Library 
of Congress had searched in vain for the 
quotation. 

Now we've got it. Our intellectual Mr. 
Willoughby, who picks up and polishes the 
“Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench,” and 
otherwise adorns this magazine, found it in 
a recent, reedited volume of familiar quota- 
tions—not old John Bartlett’s, but Hoyt’s. 
Here are the authorities: 


If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs or 
knives, crucibles, or church organs, than any- 
body else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 
And if a man knows the law, people will find 
it out, though he live in a pine shanty, and 
resort to him. And if a man can pipe or sing, 
so as to wrap the prisoned soul in an elysium; 
or can paint landscape, and convey into oils and 
ochers all the enchantments of spring or au- 
tumn; or can liberate or intoxicate all people who 
hear him with delicious songs and verses, ‘tis 
certain that the secret cannot be kept; the first 
witness tells it to a second, and men go by 
fives and tens and fifties to his door. 

Emerson—-Works. Vol VIII. In his “Journal” 
(1855). P. 528 (Ed. 1912). 


If a man write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his 
neighber, though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to his door. 

Mrs. Sarah S. B. Yule credits the quotation 
to Emerson in her “Borrowings” (1889), assert- 
ing that she copied this in her handbook from 
a lecture delivered by Emerson. The “mouse- 
trap” quotation was the occasion of a long 
controversy, owing to Elbert Hubbard’s claim 
to its authorship. This was asserted by him in!a 
conversation with S. Wilbur Corman, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and in a letter to 

~ Frank H. Vizetelly, managing editor of the 
Standard Dictionary. In The Literary Digest 
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There is a big difference in paints. They all 


e 
cost the same to apply. Stonetex is made for © 


one purpose only, for painting concrete, brick 
and masonry. It has been used for years by 
discriminating buyers: Standard Oil, Ford 
Motor, Eastman Kodak, Curtis Pub. Co., 
Palmolive, Mishawaka Woolen Mills, etc. 


Stonetex enhances the beauty of the concrete 
and masonry. As its name implies, it has a 
stone-like texture. It gives a soft, harmonious 
tone—no gloss—and makes old buildings look 
like new. It resists the free alkali in cement 
and mortar and stops weather-disintegration 
of concrete walls. It keeps dampness out. 


Sionetex color chart free on request 


Use Our Maintenance Service 


Truscon Maintenance Engineers will study your 
problems and make complete report without 
obligation on your part. They are experienced 
in all phases of building maintenance, includ- 
ing waterproofing basements, painting interiors 
and exteriors, stopping dusting of concrete 
floors, preserving wood floors and preventing 
steel corrosion. 


Use this valuable service. Tell us your prob- 
lems, using coupon below or writing letter. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
123 Truscon Building Detroit, Mich. 
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123 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Without obligating me, send informa- 
tion on the following: 
© Beautifying concrete walls 
} Daylighting interiors 
O Non-dusting, concrete floors 
[) Waterproofing concrete 
[) Preventing steel corrosion 
Preserving wood floors 
Fume-resisting white enamel! 
Asbestos caulking compound 
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DIVIDENDS of SERVICE 


Most newspapers are published to make money, to 
return dividends to owners or stockholders. 


One newspaper, The Christian Science Monitor, has 
no individual ownership, no stockholders, and is pub- 
lished to give to the reading public a clean, truthful 
newspaper, unprejudiced, controlled by no political 
or financial interests, constructive in all its aims and 


policies. 


This is just one of the reasons why the Monitor is a 
logical advertising medium for national advertisers— 
for big business enterprises, whose hopes of success 
and prosperity must rest largely upon conditions of 
world peace and business stability. 


Among the well-known 
sented in The Christian 
were: 


Domino Sugar 
Hanan Shoes 


California Peach & Fig Growers, Inc. 


Cantilever Shoe 

Mark Cross Leather Goods 
Oxford University Press 
Browning King & Co, 
Dix-Make Dresses 
Togards 

Interwoven Socks 
Bastian Water Heaters 
Nucoa 

Collins Nurseries 

QR S Player Rolls 
Tobler Swiss Chocolate 
Parker-Made Marmalade 
Herrick Refrigerators 
Campbell Fireless Cooker 
Nainbal Union Suits 
Stone & Webster 

Morses Chocolates 


national advertisers repre- 
Science Monitor in April 


Pepsodent 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Estey Organ Company 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 

Naiad Dress Shields and Linings 
Western Pressure Cooker 

Jones Underfeed Stokers 
National Lumber Mfrs. Association 
Webster’s Dictionary 

Aristocrat Lemon Soap 

Karnak Rugs 

H RH Dirt Solvent 

Mother’s Gelatine 

Oldsmobile Six 

Essex Motors 

Willys-Knight Cars 

Overland Cars 

Reo Motor Car Co. 

Chandler Motor Car Co. 


Lincoln Motor Company 


and many others 





The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


PUBLISHED IN BOSTON AND READ THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















When writing to Tue Curistian Sctence Monitor please mention the Nation’s Business 
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for May 15, 1915, “the lexicographer” ge 
his earlier finding, “Mr. Hubbard is the 











































So we can divide mankind into two Classes, 
just as we intended. 


seek 


OR THE light it throws on the methods 
of the United States Chamber of Com. 
merce and the men who form it we 
from the stenographer’s minutes this 
between Senator Gooding, of the G 
on Interstate Commerce, and Mr. 
Post, chairman of the Committee on Gg. 
ernment Relations, of the Transportation 
Conference: 


Senator Gooding: Mr. Post, is all of your tim 
given up to the work of the National Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Post: No, sir; I am obliged to work for, 
living. 

Senator Gooding: I do not think 
your occupation for this record, did you? 

Mr. Post: I am a large manufacturer of ele. 
tric and welding machinery and apparatus, 
sir; I have given many months of time to tryin 
to perform my duty as a citizen. 

Senator Gooding: As you did not give your 
occupation, I thought possibly all of your tim 
might be given up to the work of the chamber; 
and I suppose it would not disgrace you if it was 
all given up. 

Mr. Post: I think it would be quite a distine. 
tion, but I do not have that distinction. 

Senator Gooding: They are trying to doa 
great work; there is no doubt about that, 

The Chairman: If no other member of the 
committee desires to ask Mr. Post further ques 
tions, we will now hear Mr. Frost. 


RESIDENT E. D. Schumacher, of the 
Southern Bond & Mortgage Co., Inc, 
Richmond, tells us that the information te 
ceived through THE NaTIoN’s Business is of 
material assistance. He adds: 


The articles have a high educational value, and 
the different viewpoints are very enlightening. It 
has always been a pleasure to me to call this pub- 
lication to the attention of my friends, and I have 
heard a great many of them express themselves 
very favorably of the wonderful work that is be 
ing done through this medium. 


“4 7OUR comment on the growing number 

of government employes,” writes Mr. AR. 
MacDonald, of South Bend, Indiana, “reminds 
me of the story of Mayor Lew Shank, of 
Indianapolis, who was running for governor. 
Mayor Shank said he had been addressing 
chambers of commerce in various sections, 
and that the general rule of the day seemed 
to be a resolution for some new office, such 
as smoke inspector, special highway inspector, 
etc. He said that at the same time every 
meeting resolved itself into a committee pre 
testing high taxes. And that these two move 
ments, one for more emploves, and the other 
for lower taxes, could not work hand in hand. 
He went on to say: 


Take the experience of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Evansville, where they have just 
a resolution calling for the appointment of 4 
smoke inspector. I followed the resolution 
my remarks, and told those men down h 
that here they were interested in tax reductions 
and yet were appointing or urging the appoint- 
ment of new officers for this duty or that, at cet 
tain salaries. “Here,” I said, “you appoint 4 





smoke inspector at a salary of some thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year. He hires a ste 

at twelve hundred dollars a year. She has short 
skirts and short hair and a winning di 

and the first thing you know the smoke in- 
spector has to have an as- 

sistant to go out and in- 

spect the smoke!” 
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OTHING we have printed for some time 
N has caused the comment that Secretary 
’s “If Business Doesn’t, Government 
Will” has brought us. A simple plan it is. 
Somebody must see that there are rules of 
play and that the rules are observed. If 
i doesn’t do this for itself, then the 
will demand that government do it. 
i Ss ago a student at a western 
ie Teale a similcr suggestion. The 
students were irked by faculty discipline. 
“Well,” said this student, “there is only one 
other way. If we students will govern our- 
selves, handle our own breaches of conduct, 
the faculty will be mighty glad to let us do it. 
If students don’t, faculty will.’ ” 

This student’s counsel prevailed, and he was 
the guiding influence if, indeed, not the actual 
author of a student self-governing plan, which 
was highly successful in operation. So suc- 
cessful in fact that twenty-odd other univer- 
sities, to my knowledge, had adopted the plan 
within ten years, and the writer, who had the 
honor of serving as a member of the student 
council, can testify to its efficacy. 

The student who did this was Herbert 
Hoover. It is of passing interest to contem- 
plate that the thing he advocates today for 
American business is based on the same prin- 
ciple as the plan he worked out for his fel- 
low students thirty years ago. 


[x THIS number an official of Organized 
Labor discusses the Hoover idea, and unless 
we are mistaken our readers will hear during 
the next twelve months a great deal of the 
new bill of rights for American industry. 


[N OUR complex modern society no one 
business stands by itself; no man is self- 
supporting. Much time has been spent in 
denouncing the New York Stock Exchange; 
yet Seymour Cromwell, its ex-president, calls 
it “the people’s market’? and makes a good 
case for the title. He said the other day: 


I took the list of stocks listed on the Ex- 
change and out of curiosity began to figure 
how many kinds of goods—if I may use the 
expression—there were on our shelves. In a 
short time I had figured up one hundred and 
fourteen, ranging from aeroplanes, air-brakes, as- 
phalt, automobiles, bread and cake, cement, 
cereals, collars, shirts, leather, sugar, silks, salt, 
ribbons, tin-foil, typewriters, varnish, under- 
wear, down to cardboard, patterns, yeast, writing 
paper and fire engines. 

Just imagine a great department store with 
one hundred and fourteen separate shops and 
the goods represented in those shops available 
on short notice to any person situated in any 
part of the world. 

It is the listing of the stocks of the com- 
panies owning these goods, on the New York 
Stock Exchange, which permits the development 
of industry and the distribution of the goods 
themselves. 


[F LETTERS that come to this office are 

an indication, the northwest farmer is 
spending a good part of his winter thinking 
and putting his thoughts on paper. Some- 
times he writes to belabor us as being ene- 
mies of the farmer because we do not join 
the clamor for government aid; sometimes 
_—— his own views of what should 


H. T. Metcalf, of Clark, South Dakota, 
thinks that no plan yet offered for the farmer 
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“Press it from 


How We Help 


Show this story to your designing engineer. 


At The Range in Y our Kitchen. 


Quite a bit of cast metal in its make-up no 
doubt. And yet many range manufacturers 
have recently come to realize the advantages 


of pressed steel for the tops, frames, fronts, doors, legs 
and many other parts of their product. Perhaps your 
range was made by one of these manufacturers. 

For instance, our engineers showed one of the largest 
range manufacturers in the country the possibilities of 
pressed steel, and designed the stove leg illustrated here. 


Here’s the Net Result: 


2. A cost saving of 20%. 





steel instead” 


' Case tron 
sieve leg, 
weight 4 
pounds. 


Ranges may not be in your line. 





1. A weight reduction of 30%. 


3. A better enameling surface. 


- 








a & 


Note in photo- 
graph below how 
bottom of press- 
ed steel leg is 
arranged to pre- 
ventcutting 
into floor, 


224 


4. Expensive machining 
eliminated. 

5. Risk of breakage in ship- 
ment eliminated. 


Pressed steel 
stove leg, 
weight 2.75 
pounds. 
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And yet if you are using cast parts 


anywhere in your product the chances are pressed steel replacement 
will give advantages in your manufacturing and selling just as great— 


or even greater. 


You Find Out 


Simply write us that you are interested. 
If you can do so, send blue prints or 
sample parts. 


At your convenience, one of our con- 
sulting engineers visits you to study the situation right 
on the ground. This man is a member of our staff of 
highly-trained redevelopment pioneers, and he knows 
all the ins and outs of pressed steel replacement from 
actual experience on scores of successful redevelopment 


jobs at our plant. 


This plant, located in the heart of 


the steel district, is backing him up with complete facili- 
ties for producing the most intricate pressed steel parts, 


large or small. 


Here’s How He Analyzes Your Problem 


ee 


from steel instead? 


from steel instead? 





L. 


If he finds pressed steel will not be use- 
ful he quickly tells you so, and you are 
in no way obligated. 


But if he finds pressing from steel in- 
stead will be an advantage to you, our 
engineering department at once under- 


Can the cast parts used in your product be pressed 
2. If not, can they be redesigned to permit pressing 


3. Would pressing from steel instead make a better 
product and reduce cost of production and ship- 
ping or give you some added selling points? 


= 
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takes the development of the replace- 
ment. 

Drawings of proposed design are sub- 
mitted—still without obligation. 

If approved, our force of die-makers and 
press men starts the actual work of 
pressing it from steel instead for you. 


This unusual service is at your disposal NOW 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
50 East 42nd Street 


“Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment” 


Warren, Ohio 


CHICAGO 
1644 Straus Building 
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“will help him much, and some of 
really harmful.” He liked E. G. Q 
article in the December number of 7’ 
Nation’s Business, but thinks his propout 
would only make matters worse. Then j 
suggests these things we ought to do: 
1. Work for further restriction of im, 
gration. Ba 
2. Encourage more of the farm tenants fy 
move to the cities and make up the 
shortage in the manufacturing districts, 
ee ape the owners of agriculty, 
and to seed down to grass 20 per cent » 
the land under cultivation; this reductiaas 
acreage would cause more intensified farms 
and would reduce production about 15 py 
cent and would bring prices of farm producs 
up to par with manufactured products, | 
4. Work for a tariff that will keep the pricg 
as balanced. aa 


[EAN purses are fattened day in and day og 
through expedient trafficking with 

men who are accessible early and late in 

at the sign of the three balls. Not many g 
the visitors to those shops make conversation 
of their errands. They are upon a busines 
that proclaims an extremity of need, and, 
man’s pride is not likely to be set up witha 
collection of pawn tickets. But the paw. 
broker’s success depends on a demand fo 
loans, and if no reliance can be placed 
advertisement through his borrowers, he must 
be his own spokesman. 

So it is that in Wheeling, West Virginia 4 
broker has used the newspapers to tell of his 
business. He believes that it has economic 
justification, that it is essential to persons in 
urgent need of small loans, and that its prac. 
tice is sound and ethical. If printer’s ink ca 
build him good will, he means to make con- 
quest of his public—a sort of “im hoc sigw 
vinces” campaign, as it were. 


eb KEEP clear of government restriction 
and regulation, industry must police itself. 
That is the thought in the last clause of the 
National Chamber’s rules of business conduct: 


Business should render restrictive legislation un- 
necessary through so conducting itself as to de- 
serve and inspire public confidence. 


How can business regulate itself? What 
wrongs shall it right, and by what means? 
Reflection will show that it cannot be done 
without careful study and real statesmanship. 
For example: 

In the legislature of one of our largest 
states not long ago was introduced a bill to 
limit the salaries of life insurance presidents 
to $75,000. A case of government undertak- 
ing to regulate business. Shall the business of 
life insurance regulate itself by putting a limit 
on the price to be paid for skillful manage 
ment? Shall it seek to convince a legislature 
that a president of a great corporation migit 
well be worth twice $75,000 a year? A ques 
tion proposed to stimulate thinking and left 
unanswered. 

Here’s another case of a different nature: 
A man builds up a large tailoring business ® 
the “All-Wool Clothing Company.” In the be- 
ginning he sold all-wool cloth; now, with ne 
thought of misrepresentation, he also_ 
cloth that isn’t all-wool. He doesn’t mustep 
resent. His clerks will tell you—if you a 
and sometimes if you don’t—that this piece ® 
wool and that piece part-wool. Is there amy 
thing wrong with his way of doing business. 
Must he change his corporate name, with a 
that it means in good-will? Can he be led # 
do it without government statute? Will i 
dictates of his own conscience or the code 


When writing to Tus Youncstown Pressep Steri Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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CANTON, OHIO, or 


Where his markets or sources. of sup- 
ply are located makes little difference to 
the manufacturer with a factory or ware- 
house at PORT NEWARK. With seven 
of America’s greatest railroads and the 
ships of the seven seas literally meeting 
before his very doors, he is able to buy 
and sell in any part of the world. And 
he is assured of the quickest, cheapest, 
most direct transportation facilities to be 
found anywhere in America. 


Moreover, if he wishes to outstrip his 
competitors in the richest markets of the 
East, he can deliver his goods within 
twenty-four hours by motor truck to the 
greatest buying centers of the Atlantic 
Seaboard from Boston ic Baltimore. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


CANTON, CHINA— 


Aside from its unequalled transpor- 
tation facilities, PORT NEWARK has 
many strong attractions for the pro- 
gressive manufacturer. It affords an 
opportunity to locate within the limits 
of metropolitan New York, at a cost 
for land or rentals far below any others 
in that district. Its land is scientifically 
laid out for industrial requirements, 
taxes are reasonable, labor is abun- 
dant and the climate favors year ’round 
operation. 


Complete information about this 


unusual development is contained in 


the comprehensive free book, “PORT 
NEWARK.” 


Write today for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


Department of Public Improvements 


ORT NEWARK 


Newark, N. J. 


When writing to DepartTMENT or Purtic Improvements, Newark, N, J., please mention the Nation’s Rusiness 
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a trade association make him see the 
Again we have no answer. We are askin, 

questions, and these are but two of j 

able problems that must arise when 

seeks to mend its ways and ward off the 

blight of government regulation. What do 

our readers think about it? 


Rent 


\ AUCH talk of business conditions wig 

4" this evidence and that evidence to 

business is slowing up or is not slowing 

io Here is an item which you may fit into your 
- brief anyway you see fit. 

Douglas Malcolm of the American 
Company tells me that their bookings fo 
travel up to date exceed those of 1923, 

Our sales of travelers cheques, says he, during 
April exceeded even the record of April, 1925 
and for May up to this date are nearly 10 
cent over May of last year. The peak of the 
months’ sales in 1923 from January 1 was 
reached May 19. This year we looked forwan 
to this date with some trepidation. Whey 
May 19, 1924, arrived, however, we found we 
had greatly exceeded last year’s sales. 

When it is taken into consideration that this 
represents a nation-wide activity, showing, ac- 
cording to the report, the joint sales of 17,00 ; 
banks and 5,000 express offices, one conclusion 
seems safe, that the country as a whole is not 
timid about the business outlook. 
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“QERVICE” is one of the busiest words ix 

all business, and one of the most popular. 
It’s an ungracious task to seem to object to 
service, yet in some lines of business, men are 
asking: 


A New Word in Plant Illumination 


ORK-LIGHT—a new name for Cooper Hewitt light which 


— | 























i expiains instantly why it is seen — any other light. “Ase we siving tao aude canvlall , 
Not artificial daylight, not ‘that greenish light,” not “mercury “Why, when I sell a machine, should I : 
vapor light ””—but “ work-dight.” That name bites in. Every factory promise to keep it running for a year? ‘ 
manager knows what it means. “Isn’t it enough to assure the buyer that it ir 
Think of the various kinds of illumination:—soft reading lights, will not be defective?” 
Picture shows dim candle lights, brilliant footlights, intense spotlights, powerful * erie amy oe hit the nell on the head r 
— searchlights, spreading street lights, and scores of others, performing paegg tt ol ° Peng Ps 4 pry tein a < 
Engraving and their specific jobs. _Then think of the special job that Cooper dade aiad ‘deen community halls and do this } 
Printing at Hewitts perform; a light to work by—a work-Jight. ehid Sheet ted died: : 
po ate In plants where high production schedules govern every operating “There can be no such thing as ‘free’ ser a 
: lar detail, you find Work-Light most extensively used. Light that helps vice, for the operating cost must be met by ct 
the peculiar » you | £ : y g P . t for by Tal 
clearness of the men work is an asset that can’t be ignored. 6 a if “ gana 5 or by to 
Work-Light illu- ’ . . .— : ; mr : whom it is rendered. ( 
ee _ We believe the time is ——s sonst .n quality of — The point lies there. If skillful A and care dl 
Our paper mon- in our factories will be universally recognized as a major influence on less B buy a machine, why should A, who b 
ay. Guverament production and profits alike. does not call for service, be taxed to help B, . 
a = ve ee You will want to know more about Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. who does? Bul 
ser teen un - Send for the booklet; you will find the details interesting. Cooper Is there not a possibility that the — th 
der Work-Light Hewitt Electric Company, First and River Streets, Hoboken, N. J. who does not ask his bank to book 
since 1907. , sage to Europe may be paying the way 0 
COOPER HEWITT the depositor who does? } 
And is it fair? p 
oa ei . 
oo ARE indebted to William Feather, of m 
Ol ait | Cleveland, for “A Business Mans r¢ 
Ideal.” It was from an address by David R G 
et itt Cote Forgan, President, National City Bank, la 
19 ©C.H. 0., 192 Poise 
Chicago: In 
To have endured early hardships with fort CC 
tude, and overcome — yy peneveanay U 
W 1 ‘ have founded or developed a large business, 
Ho did you like ful in itself, and given employment to many; t bi 
22 P have achieved fortune, independence, position in 
the June 5 Extra Edition e aon es — eee pe : 
reproach; to have a ’ 
: " : : is fellows; to have 
If you want to send copies of the June 5 Extra — sa aye ae sa chaste, a g 
Convention Edition of Nation’s BusINEss to to citizenship; and to have gained all. this e e 
your friends or business associates, a small = weet ate ee y —_ . 
supply is available at 1oc per copy, postpaid. who has so lived has nobly lived, and he be 
find peace with honor when the shadows " 
The NATION’S BUSINESS to lengthen and the evening of life draws 8h fy 
as 
e : WICE in one month we have been #& 
T me month x “ 
f ’ ’ cused of being a capitalist. Mr. Jesse T 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Brillhart. Supreme Deputy Chancellor of the lil 
Supreme Court of the Knights of Liberty, e 
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writes to thank us for printing both sides of a 

Son aod says that “you are more fair than 
ist editors and I — 3 — 

in giving your readers w y 

fo which they are willing to pay the 


oiher reference was on the occasion of 
a speech in a southern city. The 
-..an was obviously a bit nervous. (I do 
him for this. I think all chairmen 
more nervous than they are in in- 

‘cting speakers of unknown ability on an 
innocent audience.) Just before he arose to 
introduce me he asked me in a somewhat dis- 
tracted manner, I thought, “What have you 
been doing in Cuba?” I replied that since we 
have six or seven hundred million dollars in- 
vested in Cuba, I had been down there look- 

over business conditions. During the 
course of his introduction he said: 

“Not only is our speaker today a great 
editor, but he is a man of large property in- 
terests. He has between six and seven hun- 
dred million dollars invested in Cuba.” 

I was much embarrassed until I found that 
the audience was even more embarrassed 
than I. 

But it was a great and glorious feeling just 
the same. 


Rae 


Ae 


i 
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BECAUSE we dilated on how Fiume sold 

by means of music, our good friend, 
John Valentine, Secretary of the Huron Com- 
mercial Club, chides us gently thus: 


Please don’t take this as an illustration of 
American braggadocio (we might as well use 
that word, speaking of Fiume), but your edi- 
torial in the January issue on “Say It with 
Music” shows that you are guilty of not “Hear- 
ing America First.” 

Some American chamber of commerce “booster” 
must have given Vienna the idea about sending a 
choral society into that city’s trade territory, for 
such expeditions are not uncommon, at least up 
in this Main Street and quasi-Babbitt country. 
For instance, the Hurcn Chamber of Commerce 
last year undertook several visits by business 
of this city into our neighboring towns ac- 
companying the Huron Municipal Band. Usually 
our band gave a concert in the park of the 
town visited, and afterwards their commercial 
club passed the cigars and lemonade, while our 
business people fraternized. Sometimes a con- 
cert was given in Huron by our neighbors’ band, 
a a return compliment. 

Don’t you think this a further vindication of 
the soul of American business ? 


NEARLY sixty years ago the Congress 
made grants of land to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Recommendation is now 
made that the Congress investigate the rail- 
road’s right to the land. It seems that the 
Government tried to withdraw some cf the 
land for forest reserve. The question got 
into the courts about eight years ago. Three 
courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, held in favor of the railroad. 

Charles Donnelly, president of the railroad, 
brought the case to mind when he dropped 
in for a chat with us. The talk turned to 

Proposed congressional investigation of 
the railroad’s title to land held under federal 
grant. He believes that the proposed investi- 
gation is a plain attempt to circumvent the 
court decisions. His company will be pre- 
pared, he says, to submit every fact that may 
be pertinent to the inquiry. And he adds, 

We Shall expect to be as successful in satis- 
fying Congress of the merits of our case 
as we have in satisfying the courts.” 

The Simplicity of his faith is refreshing. 
Time was when the Congress stood for de- 
liberation. Now it seems to stand for investi- 
gation. In that character, settlement of 
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structures 
Architects, Geo. C. Nimmons & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


its kind. Naturally, it © Seaees equipped. 





RIGHT —the great plant of the Inter 
Three Rivers. —also equipped 
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Correct Ventilation—At a Lower Cost 


os average shop or office re- 
quires approximately 3,000 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour, 
for each person. The lack of this 
adequate ventilation means more 
than discomfort to workers—it 
means lowered working effi- 
ciency— more “days off”—a 
whole train of evils. 


The planned use of Swartwout 
Rotary Ball Bearing Ven- 
tilators will assure you 
complete ventilation, 
winter and summer, re- 
gardless of climatic or 
weather conditions. 


The original investment is 
low—and, unlike forced 
draft systems, there is no 
operating or maintenance 
cost. Swartwout Ventila- 


galvanized rust-resisting 





storm, dust and rust renee | 


tors are built of copper or Stocks carried in principal 


cities, including ¢ 
Pacific Coast. 


metal, over a galvanized frame, 
mounted on non-corrosive 
bronze bearings fitted with bell 
metal balls. They provide a con- 
tinuous suction of air upward 
and outward, without back 


Swartwout Rotary Ball Bearing 
Ventilators have been specified 
for years by architects and en- 
gineers. Thousands of in- 
dustrial and public build- 
ings are equipped with 
them. If you have a 
ventilation problem, our 
engineers will gladly help 
you solve it. Their advice 
and the service of our 
branches and agencies are 
yours for the asking. 


Send for Ventilation Book 
‘The Gospel of Fresh Air’’. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY, 18505 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland, O.—Orrville, O. 
Swartwout Metal Buildings; Swartwout Industrial Ovens for Japanning, Core Drying, Etc.; 


Swartwout Junior and 





- Feed Water Heaters; Swartwout 
including Traps, Strainers, and Steam, Air, Oil and Gas Separators 


wartwout 





Rotary Ball Bearing 


Ventilators 
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The Fire Demon Balked 


Nearly half a billion dollars in property is the annua! toll of the fire 
demon in the United States. Every minute of the day and night some- 
one’s property and business falls victim to the scourge of fire. 


When a fire starts, the first three minutes count infinitely more than 
the next three hours. If you could be'on the spot when the fire starts, 
disaster to your property and business could easily be averted. You 
can’t, of course, but R-W Fire Doors and Automatic Fire Door Hardware 
will stand guard for you. 


This self-acting fire door equipment is made with painstaking care and 
bears the endorsement of the Underwriters Laboratories. Already 
many hundreds of installations have paid for themselves by preventing 
the spread of incipient fires and cutting premium costs. Write today 
for Catalog P-25, which fully describes this equipment. 


Fire Doors and 
Fire Door Hardware 


“ce. 'Richards-Wilcox Mf$.@. «2: 





Philadelphi Omaha 
Cleveland Kansas City 
Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
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vexed questions by the courts is not 3 
to deny it the satisfaction of again turning 
up old bones. It is significant that men 

but 


" 


complain constantly of their memory, 
none of their judgment. 


DISTINGUISHED lawyer, Mr. H p_ 
Newcomb, of the Delaware & Hudsgs | 
writes: ¥ 





I have just read, with appreciation, three ex. 
cellent articles in your issue for April, 1994. 
those by Messrs. Roberts, Barnes and Rea. : 

I hope that you have been impressed, as } 
have, by the juxtaposition of two articles show. 
ing the necessary evil results of price fixing ang 


yw i a 
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a third article dealing broadly with the one jp. da 
dustry which at least since 1906 has been th ar 
victim of progressive price fixing. 

No one ought to read these articles without ip. on 
quiring whether American railways are to be th 


described as exceptions to the rule or as its vic. 
tims. If price fixing is bad for industries in gep. co 
eral, why is it not bad for the railway industry? pe 
If it is bad for the railways, why does not Tr 
Nation’s BusINEss say so and lead in a move. de 
ment looking to the abandonment of the danger. 
ous policy? 


HAIN letters are still afloat on the postal pe 

seas, and bob up to plague busy exec. 
utives. One of those derelicts of the mails sti 
provoked the ire of our good friend, R. E be 
Cook, who looks after the traffic of the H. J, 
Heinz Company at Pittsburgh. The letter re. 
quested him to 


copy this and send to (9) people to whom yu ; 
wish good luck. The chain was started by an 
American officer and should go around the world th 
three times. Do not break the chain for who- m 
ever does will have bad luck. Do it within 4 
hours and count nine days and you will have 
some good luck. Let’s go sailing through 1924, 


A great waste of time and money, Mr. 
Cook thinks, to make the chain letter a sop 
to our inherent superstition. By way of sup fc 
porting his belief, he figured that were the th 
first letter to run its course thro eight 
complete groups, each person in each group 
sending nine letters, 4,782,969 letters would t 
have been written at a postage cost of $95, 
659.38, to say nothing of the time. 


Possibly Mr. Cook lacks sentiment, as he ; 
suggests, for “it is with keen delight that I de H 
liberately ‘bust’ . . . such chains.” But itis ti 
certain he does not lack common sense. C 

Chain letters are an unmitigated nuisance. , 
Their pretense to solemn mummery should not t 


save them from the waste basket. The i 
sistance of their refrain brings to mind that t 
long-drawn doggerel about a certain house that , 
one Jack built. But the nursery ri 2 
did have the saving merit of getting a house ‘ 
built—it was constructive. 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, according 1 

Brother Forbes of Forbes Magazine, once 
told the following story which, while no doubt 
apocryphal, illustrates why Government Car 
not carry on business in competition with ptr 
vate initiative: 

When Sir Eric Geddes was trying to introduce 
economies into the English government servitt 
he often noticed in a passage in Whitehall a set 
try in uniform. He asked the sentry one 
what his duties were. The man said he was thete 
to warn people not to touch the wall. He 
been stationed there issuing that warning 
years. Why? He did not know. 

Eric investigated the matter he found that a wi 
minister’s wife had brushed herself on wet 

on that wall thirty-three years before. A wall 
ing sentry stationed there 


that afternoon had remained 
there, and on the payroll, ‘ | 
ever since. a 
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“2 19%; OW IS the time for all good men to come 

sed, as | N to the aid of the party. Any old party, 

cles show. | it doesn’t matter. — 

fixing and The familiar phrase of typewriter school 

1€ One in. days has a new significance, The typewriters 

been the are singing merrily, recording winged words 

; on burning questions. That is, the questions 

‘ithout in. | 5 be burning ones, if the politicians have 

re to be their way. A Cleveland reader asks me to 

mo comment on this blast from the newest of 
| industry? political headquarters. It tells us that 

} not Tar Monopoly has strangled government and in- 

| & Move- dustry. ’ 

e danger. The people have struggled patiently in the 
face of repeated betrayals by successive adminis- 
trations to free themselves from this intolerable 

= = PeThrough control of government, monopoly has 

the mails steadily extended its absolute dominion of every 

d RE basic industry. : eee 

. Competition has been crushed, private initia- 
the H. J tive and individual enterprise stifled. 

letter re Special privilege has wrested equality of op- 
portunity from the many and now exacts ex- 

vhom you tortionate profits upon every necessity of life. 

ed by an Servile agents of monopoly are in Congress, on 
the world the Federal Bench, and in the executive depart- 
for who- ments. 

within 24 Having set up the disease, the political 

be be medicos prescribe : 

Public ownership and operation of railroads, 
ney, Mr. public utilities, and waterpower. 

er @ sop Reform of rail rates, reform of taxation, re- 

y of sup- form of banking, reform of tariff and reform of 

were the the Supreme Court. 

eight Closely following, of course, comes the 

a earnest and vociferous pledge of ‘lower 

rs would taxes.” 

of $95, (At this point we cannot follow the type- 

he writer in its clarion call. ‘Lower taxes,” yet 
~ i rw public ownership and operation of three great 
we it industries would add literally hundreds of 
| " thousands io the government payrolls. Nor 
ww can our obtuse mind find provision in this 
uae program to prevent these added thousands to 

“The the government payroll from being the same 

ind ‘he “servile agents of monopoly in Congress, on 

am it the Federal Bench, and in the executive de- 
er partments.” Nor how such governm2nt oper- 

— ation will restore that “private init'ative and 

. individual enterprise” which has been stifled.) 

dine Bet WHAT is an inconsistency or two dur- 

ding ing a political campaign? 

oe The typewriter will roll on, press releases 

no mimeographed, multigraphed and manifolded 

Lae will go out to the daily press and the public 

with [A will have dinned into its ears from now until 
November first the sophistry that business is 

introduce a dreadful hippogriff seeking those whom it 

t service, may devour. 

all a sen iteration and reiteration is a well-known rhe- 

one Bc torical device of great force in argument. The 

"He had public will believe, and believing will allow 

ning fot unscrupulous politicians to prepare more legis- 

Then Sit lative bills, pass more legislative acts, to 

at 2 wat further restrict and limit and hamstring hon- 

vet paint est business enterprise, to further obstruct the 

A watt- normal economic processes. 


,, Why are business men so inarticulate when 
It comes to answering such attacks on Ameri- 
can business? 


The attack quoted above received from one 


es ~ 
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all but unknown to 
many who daily rely 
on its fine qualities. 


The tone of your 
piano depends on 
WBE. Uhe best of auto 

| bodies are sz. Your 
bowling pins and 
| dance floors are sii. 
| And the sturdiest of ship- 
|| ping crates are sifg. It 1s 
really interesting. 

| 


There’s a new free book 
telling all about siz. Would 
you like itr Write. 


| The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 
309 F. R.A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, or 
H 309 Cummer-Diggins Building, Cadillac, Michigan 
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to three columns on first pages of a thousay 
newspapers one day last month, (Whig 
proves that the press at least is one indus. 
that has not yet been “strangled by Monop. 
oly.) Did any business man object? No 
so that you could notice it. Did any bus 
leader demand that this general charge by 
reduced to the specific? Names, 

dates, and places? No, as Jack London 
say, the silence was ear-splitting. None 
poor to do his calling reverence. 


‘NOMMENT, please, requests our gh 

scriber. Well, in the first place, didn 

he send the clipping to the wrong editor 

Why didn’t he send it with his own commey 

to the editor of his daily paper which print 

the clap-trap in full? He might have write 
oh, so many things! For instance: 

“Well, a country that has produced in 1 
years three times as much wealth as the whok 
world had produced up to 1775 must hay 
something good about its industrial gy 
tem.” Or, 

“A country where out of twelve of its high 
est executive officials, ten came up from th 
farm and poverty, has not yet lost all jg. 
democratic kick.” Or, 

“A country whose wealth is more 
and broadly distributed than any other, wher 
‘the poor’ as a phrase is foreign language, hy 
not yet surrendered bag and baggage to mo 
nopoly.” 

There’s many a good text in every pol 
tician’s harangue which a thoughtful busines 
man could use in fighting fire with fire. We 
wonder what would happen if for ead 
wild, untruthful statement about busines 
some unofficial, unappointed merchant o 
banker or manufacturer would rise up and 
skewer the misrepresentation. Our opinion 
is there would be less economic piffle printed, 
and more moderation used by the politica 
typewriter brigade. 


R. F. I, ROSS. gets into my mind with 
4 a word from Kansas. He wants me to 
know that he is “a farmer’”—that he produces 
“beef, pork, potatoes, grapes, wheat, alfalfa, 
corn,” at Silver Lake and McFarland. Hav- 
ing thus fixed himself geographically and pro 
ductively for our consideration, he asks, e- 
closing his check for a renewal subscription, 
“Who said a farmer wasn’t a business man? 
He lost $5,000 today on a shipment of baby 
beef but still he buys THe Narion’s Bust 
NESS.” 

His question gives its own answer. Away 
with the skeptics who would mock his stand- 
ing in our profession! Farmer—and by th 
test of his reading, certainly a business man— 
pass in, Brother Ross, with the full privileges 
of the order! 


E ARE a little inclined to think thi 

we are a “grown-up” nation, that the 
pioneer days are over, that everything is cut 
and dried. One man who disagrees 
with this idea is Samuel J. Moore, president 
of the American Sales Book Company. Mr. 
Moore ought to know, for he himself has 
turned an idea into a great industry. He be 
lieves that there is as much chance for per 
sonal leadership as ever. 

“John Wanamaker, if he were starting t 
day as a young man, would make just 
great a success,” he said. “His energies 
not be directed in the same channels as UM 
were, but he would see the new opportunitits 
that exist today, take advantage of them and 
be the leader that he was. I think the same 
thing applies to Marshall Field. 

“Such men were pioneers. But there aft 
going to be pioneers on a much larger 
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To Modernize~ Motor - driven 


M OTORI Z E machines—der- 


ricks, cranes, 
hoisting and conveying apparatus— 
load and unload anything from iron ore 
to live elephants, with equal ease. 


All products of factory, farm, mine 
and forest meet at the wharf where 
nations barter, as did individuals in the 
village market- places five thousand 
years ago. 


The same compact, powerful, easily 
controlled machine—the motor—hoists 
ore from the mine, grain intotheelevator, 
every sort of material from one factory 
floor to another. It operates long, moving 
platforms on which motor cars grow like 
magic, traveling cranes in steel mills, 
baggage trucks in railway stations, 


Whatever your materials handling 
problems, there is a solution in some 
form of motorization. 
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Serving _. 
the Nation's Capital 


EFORE 1885 our forefathers travelled to 

and from Washington by stage coach or 
horseback, through long, uncomfortable miles 
of wilderness. 


A momentous event took place that year. 
A railroad entered the National Capital — 
The Baltimore & Ohio — the first railroad in 
America. 


In the intervening 89 years Washington 
has become a great metropolis. Contributing 
largely to that growth, the Baltimore & Ohio 
has no less remarkably developed its trans- 
portation service to and from Washington. 


Today its 5,000 miles of line stretch from 
the eastern seaboard to the Mississippi and 
the Great Lakes. It is the only route between 
the East and West passing directly through 
Washington. Small wonder the Baltimore & 
Ohio is associated so closely with the Capital 
City and its activities. 


With its modern equipment and conven- 
iently arranged schedules is coupled a constant 
effort to provide the highest possible degree 
of safety, comfort and dependability; to give 
the best possible service to the Nation’s Capital 
—and to the Nation. 
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in the next twenty-five years than the pienes, 
of forty or fifty years ago. It would be g& 
surd to limit how far men of that type cap 
go in the next quarter of a century.” 


Deeg etl in New Jersey is a busy gq 

a place of many factories and much jp 
dustry. Who does not know of the talk 
machines, soups, and floor coverings made jp 
Camden? The citizens expect great things 
of their city. They believe in Camden firg 
Their belief is reflected in Camden First, pub. 
lished since January 1 by the chamber ¢ 
commerce under the able editing of Willian 
Kennedy. 

A glance at recent numbers of the 
zine discloses signs of prosperous times j 
Camden ...a municipal pier . . . ng 
$3,000,000 terminal of the Reading Raj 
road ... the Armstrong Cork Com 
new plant ... industrial exposition . __ 
new Y. W. C. A. building . . . the Victy 
Talking Machine Company’s expansion pp. 
gram .. . home town pride and push gloy 
on every page. ! 

An able editor can pluck the light of pub 
licity from under the bushel of the unknow, 
With Camden First, Editor Kennedy has s¢ 
Camden’s star high in the galaxy of chambe 
publications. And just by way of mixig 
metaphors for an offering on the altar of fd. 
lowship—long may it wave! 


HERE is a Bible text for anything, be 

not until the other day did we know jut 
what was the text appropriate to standardiz 
tion. The American Engineering Standaré 
Committee has supplied it. It is the secon 
verse of the 50th chapter of Jeremiah: 


Declare ye among the nations, and publish an 
set up a standard; publish and conceal not, 


And the committee believes in that lat 
command. The quotation came with a lette 
suggesting an article on the work. 


[X JANUARY, 1917, some verse written 
by Berton Braley was printed in Ta 
Nation’s Business. For the title he chos 
“Business Is Business.” Since the first ap 
pearance of his verse more than a milli 
reprints have been distributed by our reader 
The wide and sustained interest in his line 
has a reason. That reason is his recognition 
of the inherent quality of service character 
istic of all business—the desire to serve ant 
to serve well. But that quality of services 
rarely embellished with ability to give I 
expression. Mr. Braley has the happy gift 
of helping other men to give definition 0 
their own feeling—of helping them to know 
themselves. So it was that he saw the preseft 
dignity and nobility of the profession | 
business—and then shared his perception wil 
millions of other men. And just by way @ 
refreshing your memory, why not turn to pag 
24 of this issue to read again Mr. B 
lines—and a variation of his theme by Everel 
W. Lord? 


E THINK of Charles W. Eliot, Pret 

dent Emeritus of Harvard, as one 
the country’s grand old men, a man who# 
90 sees life with a vision widened rather tha 
narrowed by age. We don’t always recall 
he began life as a chemist, or that he all bt 
became a business man. 

He both taught and studied chemistry # 
Harvard after his graduation in 1853. & 
he was an assistant professor of chemist 
in the Lawrence Scientific School. 

In 1865 the Massachusetts Institute ® 
Technology had just opened its doors. 
president, William Barton Rogers, want 
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fessors of chemistry and wanted young 

sot as one. So he wrote: 

“J feel safe in promising you for the first 

a salary of $2,000.... Hearing some 

time of the large offer made you at Lowell, I 
feared that you = be tempted to give up 
: as a profession. 
“a Soe ofier at Lowell” was of $5,000 
a year as superintendent of the Merrimac 
Mills. Not large as we count salaries today, 
but princely then for a man of 31, and what 
a guif between it and the $2,000 at “Tech!” 

What we really want to know is this: What 
would have happened to Dr. Eliot if he had 
taken the “large offer at Lowell?” Would 
he have died rich and unhonored? Or would 
he have come to even greater things than the 
residency of Harvard? 

And who did take the job that Dr. Eliot 
didn’t want, and what impress did he leave 
on his world? 


HERE are times when we grow tired of 

praising past days, of the pother about 
“old-fashioned craftsmanship.” Would an 
automobile be better if it were hand-made? 
Were our grandfather’s shoes better than 
ours? Is a dress better because some woman 
blinded her eyes sewing minute stitches? We 
are moved to this by something we just read 
in “The Packing Industry,” published for the 
Institute of American Meat Packers by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Most of us have read in advertisements or 
elsewhere eulogies of the home-cured ham. 
Listen now to William D. Richardson, writing 
on “Science in the Packing Industry”: 

“The modern ham, turned out under the 
guidance of chemical laboratory control, is a 
standardized product of great uniformity. 
The myth of the old country-cured ham is 
rapidly passing away. That preduct, which 
was generally oversalted, not uniformly salted, 
overdried, and oversmoked, could not com- 
pare in delicacy of flavor or succulence with 
the modern packing-house product.” 

Score one for modern methods! 


LTHOUGH Congress has banked its fires, 
these are hot and sultry days in Wash- 
ington. The midsummer sun has made of the 
editorial window a highly efficient burning 
glass; even the electric fan is a mockery. 
Only one thought holds for us a cooling con- 
solation—a thought, paradoxically, that once 
made us as hot as a burning straw stack—the 
thought of the members of the committee 
now, or rather still, or to be exact, again, in- 
vestigating the poor old Shipping Board. 
Already bound for picturesque Old World 
ports—at the expense of the taxpayers, of 
course—how fortunate are they in the first of 
their findings—namely, that on the broad 
Atlantic is welcome relief from Washington’s 
heat and temporary surcease, as well, from 
calorific toil. And European travel broadens 
one so! Any Cook tourist will tell you that. 
re is no malice in our envy of this 
committee. Rather, we have nothing but 
praise for its perspicacity in writing into the 
act authorizing it these words: “To hold its 
Sessions in such places as the committee may 
determine.” We have had all too many do- 
mestic Shipping Board inquiries since 1919: 
y have become monotonous. But an in- 
vestigation held in Europe! There’s novelty 
and romance in that! 
his committee, we believe, will have some- 
thing different to report than did its predeces- 
Sors: that a pleasant time was had by all. 


T° DROP into a somewhat slower method: 
What will be the net of this new Shipping 
rd Mvestigation? The committee will 
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The Key to Greater Equipment 


Efficiency and Lower Operating Costs 
May we send you a copy? 


This new catalogue describes, more fully than has ever 
been done before, Manganese Steel in the making and in 
service, and illustrates the many successful uses of this 
metal, which has been aptly termed “The Toughest Steel 
Known.” It will enable you to determine the ways in 
which you can employ Manganese Steel to your profit. 

In addition to the General Catalogue, we have issued 
these special books: 





No. 1. Manganese Steel Castings for Quarries. 

No. 3. Manganese Steel Castings for Contractors, 

No. 5. Manganese Steel Castings for Mines. 

No. 7. Manganese Steel Castings for Brick and Clay Plants. 


One or more of these books will also be found mighty 
useful to your production man and purchasing agent in 
bringing about greater operating efficiency, continuity of 
production and lower costs in your plant equipment and 
manufactured products. 


Write for the books you need 
or use the handy coupon below 


American Manganese Steel Company 


Gen. Sales Office: 390 E. 14th St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Foundries: Chicago Heights, Ill. New Castle, Dei. Oakland, Calif. Denver, Cole. 


SOUTHERN MANGANESE STEEL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL CO., 
390 E. 14th St., Chicago Heights, Il. 


Please send Catalogue(s) No. 


Name 





Address__ 





























When writing to American ManGanese Steet, Co., please mention the Nation's Business 
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Cat You: An 
Handling «Se 
Costs 








Thenext time you go through 
your plant, give a thought to 
your handling costs. If you 
find that it takes more than 
one man to move a packing 
case, carry a heavy casting or 
handle a bull ladle, decide 
then and there to end such 
wasteful methods. OveR-Way 
can help you do it, for this 
modern means of overhead 
trucking is cutting handling 
costs in hundreds of diversi- 
fied industries. It speeds 
production, economizes on 
storage space by permitting 
higher piling, and multiplies 
your man power by enabling 
one man to do the work of 
Six. 














Conveying 
Systems 


Our Engineering Department stands ready to show you how OveR-Way 
can readily be adapted to your particular requirements, and submit 
complete plans and specifications for an installation that will repeatedly 
pay for itself. This service is given without cost or obligation to any 
manufacturer who earnestly desires to modernize his plant. 
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come back with a lot of old and gene a. 
cepted facts done up in colorful 
bearing stickers from the well-known ports 
Paris, Bern, Vienna; with old and 
known statistics disinterred, with old gy 
picions of mismanagement, inefficiency ang 
waste in the conduct of our merchant marin 
again confirmed. 

Will they return with a practical 
for the ills, real or fanciful, under 
our merchant marine is suffering? Hardly 
That is not the tradition of forme 
committees. 

But we are optimistic despite the heat 
Some day, perhaps. a group of able, cle. 
thinking men, unbiased by political, section 
or commercial interests and accustomed ty 
deal with big economic questions in a logicg 
commonsense way, may be invited to Wash. 
ington, to seek and find, in a spirit of patriot. 
ism, a solution for the vital problems unde 
which our merchant marine is dragging, 

More, they will make this very logical de 
duction: Our merchant marine should be py. 
vately owned and operated, for on this bags 
alone will it ever be successful. 


WEEN all the world is set right, we may 
come upon a time when all of us cy 


buy and none of us need pay. And som 
folks seem to feel that that perfect state eo 
ists in government affairs. 

“Up with appropriations; down with taxes!” 

A noble battle cry, and many are ready t 
join in it. But here and there a voice x 
heard in protest. A reader sends us the Bu 
letin of the Akron Chamber of Commerce 
which gently chides the business man for try 
ing to travel both roads at once. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the Nation 
Chamber, the Akron delegates applauded th 
speakers who urged that tax burdens, federal, 
state and city, be reduced. 

And delegates from the same organization 
went to a meeting of the Ohio Good Road 
Federation, which cheerfully passed a resolu 
tion urging a large increase in taxation for 
better roads. 


The Bulletin asks: 





In view of the fact that business leaders han 
died both these meetings, just how should public 
officials act if they are honestly trying to give & 
a “business-like” administration ? 


A pertinent question! 

Once there was a housewife who saved 
money by pinning on her wall a list of th 
things she wanted to buy but could do with 
out, and then not buying them. 

Perhaps there’s a lesson for taxpayers am 
taxspenders in this. 


AN D I thought I made a good speech befor 
the Business Science Club of Phi 
recently, so I thought. I proved conclusively 
that government ownership and operation 
private business was unsound on seven coumls 
and the audience applauded every cout 
There’s a good piece of work done in & 
vineyard, I thought, as I sat down. 
Then questions were asked. The first om 
came from one of my most attentive, 
I thought, most sympathetic listeners, “O@}§ 
you think,” he said, “that the housing situr 
tion is going from bad to worse? ey 
only way I can see that it can be solved 85 
for the municipality to borrow money at # 
per cent, build the houses as it builds & 
streets, and rent them to the laborers.” 
Which only goes to show that it all 
whose industry is to be 
operated and managed by 
the Government. 
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SPUOWERS and fury, checks and cancella- 
tions fall from the capacious maw of the 
mail bag—a little bit of triumph and a good 
bit of trouble are lodged in the postman’s 
packet and come to rest on my desk. Some- 
times captious, sometimes kind—but always 
interesting—the shoals of letters invite me to 
new aspects of human nature. And so I turn 
to my mail with assurance of fascinating va- 
riety of theme and thought. Well, to be- 
gin... here’s how from T. H. Maxwell, of 
El Dorado, Arkansas. Attend him... . 


I will not aid or abet you who opposed ad- 
justed compensation. I have also read some of 
your platitudes about finance and business. 


Thereby Mr. Maxwell seems to smite us 
on both cheeks—by all signs a man who writes 
straight from the shoulder. And to confound 
us further, he asks how we came to an esti- 
mate of the wealth of the solar system, as 
printed in the April issue. Like as not, we cut 
a poor figure in his eyes, and he would teach 
us a lesson—but the button seems to be off 
his foil for no reason at all. And we had 
just been thinking of “the good Maxwell.” 

For compensation, even though not ad- 
justed, comes a note from E. G. Waldron, of 
Seattle—perhaps a friend of Mr. Addison 
Sims. Says Mr. Waldron: 


I greatly appreciate and enjoy THe NartIon’s 
Busmness—could not well get along without it. 


But he would like a little more light stuff— 


would enjoy more cocktails of humor scattered 
through the magazine. 


So be it. Boy, shake up more cocktails for 
the gentleman—and scatter them well. 


The article on “The Truth About Grain 
Gambling” is approved in a letter from Louis 
V. Place, Jr., of Philadelphia— 


it should be given as wide a circulation as possi- 
ble to spread a little common sense regarding 
dealing in “futures.” 


And next is a long comment on an article 
by Carl G. Plehn in the May issue—this let- 
ter is from Prof. F. B. Linfield, director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Montana, at Bozeman. Projecting 
Mr. Plehn’s analysis of legislative and exec- 
utive responsibility, he writes: 


Not having any group responsibility in Con- 
gress, no leader of the party to whom the whole 
people can say, you are responsible, they have 
turned to the only leader in sight, namely the 

ent, as the responsible agent of the party. 
demands of the group center there, while the 
of the local community are the center 
to which the congressman looks for his in- 
structions and these are usually local needs. The 
congressman or senator knows there is no imme- 
diate danger to the party or to the administration 
mM satisfying the pressure from local demands, 
even when contrary to the party’s national policy. 
Is it, therefore, any wonder that the common 
calls from all, in one or some few directions, 
ould have more influence with the executive 
the multitudinous and diverse calls from 
many directions, such as come to congressmen? 


Illustrations in color of “The Spirit of 


rtation” and the noble verse of Daniel 
Henderson’s “American Trails” charmed Mrs. 
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= ———— fj | Thelen, a resident of National City, Califor. 
oe te nia. She felt 













like a traveler who discovers a fair country ang 


a he Park Square Realty Py te ot invites his friends to enter and enjoy it. 

ston is another example o the gen- The “mouse-trap” commentary on 
eral acceptance of Dahlstrom Elevator printed in the June issue, continues to cate 
Inclosures as “The Specified Stand- ||| | attention. In determining the origin of th 


ns ape quotation, Jess M. Totten, of Sherman, T; 
ard.’ In this building are found 384 | | “decided in favor of Emerson,” but be is sure 


sets of two-speed elevator door units | | | that 
quietly and efficiently serving the needs | our business disintegration would come quicker 


of its many tenants and visitors. by letting down on the “better Be 
J theory” than by neglecting our advertising; there. 
fore, to the best of our ability we shall negies 


neither. 


Mr. Totten and his associates operate g 
machine shop, and his concern is “able to oh 


} 
} 
| 
DAHLSTROM ELEVATOR | 
| tain and hold customers in eight states,” - The 
| 
| 
| 


INCLOSURES 
Park Square Realty Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Densmore & LaClear. Archts 


quotation from his letter tells why. 
Neither “light nor information not availabh 

||| | in other periodicals” is available in Tae Np 
_| | TIon’s Bustness, thinks A. E. House, of Spe 

kane, who patiently tells why he will hay 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY | | none of our philosophy. Well, a good many 

423 Buffalo Street James:own, N. Y. others have seen the light, and if Mr. House 

* : were inclined to be a bit more clubby hed 
NEW YORK __, DETROIT 3 May iee + ay make a trip to his oculist. 

25 Browsa; 133t Dime Bank Bidg 19 So. La Salle Stree | Bogey men continue to bob up here and 





there. Frances L. Boynton, of Hastings 
Minnesota, sees them in the east. The letter 
from Hastings explains the writer’s rejection 
of the magazine— 


the reason I cannot have it is due to the fact that 
eastern capital and eastern politicians pers 
refuse to listen to the needs of the middle west. 


How the diagnosis of deafness fits Tae Na 
TIoN’s Business I know not, but make no 
doubt of its sincerity . . . and so it goes... 
ingenuous praise and ingenious blame occupy 
the same mail pouch. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities 
































OREIGN trade is with us always, but its 
° never commonplace to the seeker of 

Is Your Plant 100% Effective? strange tales. For illustration: The Armours 
e ’ sold, at one time, a large quantity of meat 
This Year’s products to an Italian firm which failed to 


pay. Armours then brought suit in an Italian 
court, and this defense was set up: 


That the packers were outlaws; had been # 
declared by the United States Government, and 
reports of the Federal Trade Commission were 
read to prove that they were “pirates,” and as 
such had no standing in court. 


The Armours won the suit, after expensive 
litigation, which goes to show that the judges 












Will Tell! 





Dec. 1-6 at | knew the difference between banditry and 
the Grand Central business, which, according to a recent det 
Palace, New York City sion of the Supreme Court, our Federal Trade 








See Commission does not. 
The Newest Engineering Achievements “Dt let the elephant and the donkey 
in the largest, most interesting exhibition get your goat’ is the wise and 
w ; . dmonition of W. E. Thomsen, presiden 
of power equipment ever held. : - 
of or the Thomsen-Ellis Company, of Baltimore, 
OWHERE in the world is there the solution of all mechanical engi- in a letter that reached our desk during the 
a more complete record of the neering problems. hectic periods of political conventions, from 
Soe vag Pe me, Seana Narn Here the most modern equipment which we quote: 
jr he Fe Cen feged h “ath 4 ces in the world is displayed, with experts Remember the loafers who used to gather 
yt equipment for the generation, to explain each unit’s operation, how around the post office and bemoan the fact thats 
transmission, control and utilization i: . 1] . . ” : +ness”? 
of tone is nf dicate much it costs, W hat it will save, how “presidential year” was “bound to ruin business 
aby . it is installed, etc. Just the other day someone was § 
Exhibitors are vieing with each other Make plans now to attend. A such a gathering. _ “They asked Jeb Parker to 
in presenting new ideas and develop- single idea can repay you a hundred- join the session ol sorrow, he said, but Jeb | 
ments for the most economical crea- — fold for the time and expense of the shook his head. ‘You fellers can sit here r 
tion handling and use of power, and _ trip. talk yourselves poor,’ he declared, ‘but I’m goin’ 


i vere home and plow the back lot and put in a ChOp 
National Exhibition of Power Figger folks have to eat in a presidential yet 


N s : : same as any other time.’” F 
and Mechanical Engineering Human nature hasn’t changed much in twee 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE ty-some-odd years. People who ought to pps 


“plowing the back lot” have already started ta 


N E wy O R K C ITY ing politics. Next month—after the big. politi- 
cal conventions—they will be at it m@ real 


When writing to Dantstrom Metartic Door Company and Power SxHow please mention the Nation’s Business 
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TRADE MARA REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


to catch THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


“J 





" Dulce” Starter Armature, 
Babedtte Impragn ated 


Chemistry’s Gift 
to Industry Se. 


N a little over a decade this new mate- 
rial—a chemical substance made from 
availabl> carbolic acid and formaldehyde—has 









THE Ne established for itself an enviable position 
>, Of Spo- ; ; : 
will have in the industrial world. 
aig ahs at Known chemically as phenol resin, and 
bby he'd Me > Seawin sold under the trade-mark “Bakelite,” it 
here di is made in many different forms, such as 
Hastings, molding material, varnish, cement, lac- 
‘a = quer, enamel; in sheets, rods and tubes 
and in transparent form. Neen Godin 

fe In innumerable places, it has super- serth Babaitt 
ile west. seded wood, rubber, porcelain, fibre and 
Tue Na other substances, and raised higher stand- 
make no ards of quality in the industries in which 
° Oo it is employed. Fee sre) 

"Reali ” Pl is Thus, Bakelite is being successfully imi 
but it is used for varying applications such as radio 
— panels and dials, coffee-pot handles, elec- 
i tric light sockets, pipe stems, pencil 





barrels, razor boxes, electric irons, grinding 


in. Italian : a : 
wheels, armature coils, jewelry, telephone 
1 been so receivers, and many others. 
ment, and “ae — . i 
sion were Bakelite is a heat-resisting, high dielec- 
” tric material, impervious to oils, moisture 
expensive ptnmny Eng and all common solvents. It has unusual y Toeosparent 
he judge mechanical strength and does not deteri- Nechlsce 
a orate with age. 
ral Trade | 





The possibilities of Bakelite are almost 
unlimited. Perhaps there is a use for it 





1 om in your product. Our Research Labora- 
sident of tories will be glad to co-operate with you. at a 
altimore, r Handle 
7 = Paps inedecblabl Send for illustrated booklet 
ns, with Bakelite Handles “The Story of Bakelite,” by John Kimberly Mumford, 

has just been published. This is a fascinating and edu- 
to gather cational story about the discovery and development 








of Bakelite. We shall be pleased to send you a copy. 


CO 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Bakelite Sheets, Reds and Tuies Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd Street 


act that 
pusianes 
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When writing to Baxetrre Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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CUTTING THE COST 
of INDUSTRIAL FUEL 


HE most valuable single seam of coal 

in the world bears Pittsburgh’s in- 
dustrial name. This mighty seam extends 
over an area of 14,000 square miles. It 
is traversed by 725 of the 5,000 miles of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 





On the Baltimore & Ohio lines are 1200 BITUMINOUS 
coal mines and a reserve of 25 billion COAL 
tons. There are 33 minable coals—with FACTS 
a total thickness of 128 feet—adapted to a Seg 9 go 
all technical and industrial uses. United abe, ‘toa "0 


per cent of this produc- 


. . ” tion comes from the 

For economy, efficiency, and continuity Appalachian Coal Field. 
of operation, industrial plants located 

’ : 36 per cent of the total 

near fuel and raw materials have decided bituminous coal mined 

> in 1922 was in counties 

advantage over those more distant. If reached by the Baltimore 

located on the BatTimore & OHIO & Obio, which hauled 

R : a 8Y2 per cent of the total 

AILROAD, industries are assured of a rail shipments from all 


fields, only exceeded by 


continuous coal supply in so far as condi- sae othe tiled 


tions are within this Railroad’s control. 














For data on economic locations best suited to industrial needs address 


H. O. HARTZELL 


Manager Commercial Development 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


LINE THE CAPITOL LIMITED 











earnest. Your salesmen—your dealers—your beg 
customers—will hear the depressing drive] day 
after day. 

And this talk will have its effect unless yoy 
counteract it with wholesome common-sense peq. 
soning. 


We have sent Charley, the office boy, og 
into Pennsylvania Avenue to page a ploy 
That’s how heartily we subscribe to such q 
sentiment. 


R. A. P. DENNIS, a trade commissione 
AYE of the Department of Commer 
dropped in for a bit of talk and among other 
things said that beef is now cheaper in Ep. 
gland than in the United States, although it 
must be shipped a much greater distance, ang 
kept in refrigeration for a longer time. 

The answer is that Vestey’s, the big English 
meat house, is allowed to carry the whole in. 
dustry, from ranch to butcher—not only with. 
out the opposition, but with the encourage. 
ment, of the English Government. This is ex. 
actly contrary to our practice, of course. 

And just by way of pointing out the pos 
sibilities, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, director of the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer. 
sity, in a recent monograph, says that if the 
packers were permitted to sell beef at retail 
prices of beef would go down 10 per cent 
naturally. 


HE ACTIVITIES of trade associations 

are as varied as the industries they repre 
sent. The Association of Ice Cream Supply 
Men has struck out on a line that is new te 
us. Its board of directors, so our correspon- 
dent informs us, has instructed its subcom- 
mittee on trade publication conditions to dis- 
countenance officially the seeking by adver 
tisers of free publicity in trade publications. 
The subcommittee believes that some adver- 
tisers go so far as to demand free publicity as 
a condition for making advertising contracts, 
and believes that such a practice is harmful 
to the trade, against the spirit of the postal 
laws and of little or no benefit to the man 
who gets the publicity since the praise that 
he solicits is obviously insincere. The asse 
ciation wouldn’t stop legitimate publicity. 
News articles which interest the readers of 
trade publications are helpful to every angle 
of the industry. 

This is a movement which other associ 
tions will watch with interest. 


WE BOAST of our department stores and 
their universality, but what of the a 

merchants in far-away tropical isles who 

so their advertisement says, in these things: 


Hemp Wuyte & MACKAY 
CopRA WHISKY 
SUGAR Dracon CEMENT 


Dettz LANTERNS 


MAGUEY i A 

~ poten LoUR, AMERICAN 

ape AUSTRALIAN 

Cie aoe. SARDINES & SALMON 
TEXTILES 

SHELL Corp 

Copra CAKE Locks & PADLOCKS 

Coconut OIL BurLpers’ HaRpWAns 


UnpeRwoop TyYPE-_ Parnts, O1Ls, EtG 


WRITERS Etc. 


Just to read the list is a journey around the F 


world. 


FTER reading Mr. Henry Dennison’s : 


4% article on the Post Office, Mr. Le 
Niessen, president of the Philadelphia com 
pany by that name, writes: 

The writer makes the statement that parcel pot 
packages should be forwarded on special 


so as to take them away from the regular passe @ 


ger trains. 


He suggests that the packages be hoarded al 


When writing to Bartrwore & Onto Rartroap please mention the Nation’s Business 
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cay, qwhich means more storage capacity, greater 

wer of packages being miscarried and abso- 

destroying that part of the parcel post 
which makes it efficient. 

That is what is wrong with the express com- 
panies today. They are handling their shipments 
the same as we did fast freight a few years ago. 

are using parcel post service in many in- 
stances in order to overcome the slow movement 
and this gentleman wants to put both 

services on the same basis. : 

What has made the parcel post service popu- 
lar with business people is the fact that the ser- 
vice is quicker and more efficient than express ser- 


would be on the same basis as express shipments. 

Whoever the gentleman is he certainly is not 
well informed as to what business requires in the 
way of transportation. 


T WHAT age should thrift begin? asks 
A a reader who sends us a clipping which 
states that children have deposited nearly 
ten millions in school banks. Thrift is an 
adult trait. It is admirable, because in its 
large aspect it is the basis of capital accumu- 
lation; but its essence is a desire to benefit 
in the future from present self-denial. To 
children the present is everything, and coerced 
economies are as likely to bring miserliness 
as true thriftiness. 

There are those who think thrift can be 
carried too far even by grown-ups. We are 
reminded of an advertisement of the Ford 
automobile, which in its original form car- 
ried the key line: “Buy a Ford and save 
the difference.” The Detroit _ billionaire 
frowned at this for a time, and then changed 
it to, “Buy a Ford and bank the difference.” 
This was alliterative, but still unsatisfactory. 
In its final form the “ad” read: 

“Buy a Ford and spend the difference.” 

If everybody saved until it hurt, the wheels 
of commerce would grind exceeding slow. 


HILADELPHIA claims for itself the dis- 

tinction of having more century-old firms 
than any other city in the country. On 
April 9 the Chamber of Commerce for the 
third time gave a dinner to representatives of 
= firms, and there were 84 on the honor 
ist. 

It is interesting to note how many kinds 
of industry go back so far. Publishers and 
leather manufacturers, makers of chemic2!s, 
and banks, auctioneers and paint makers, help 
to fill out the list. There are two lawyers 
and one wonders how many generations they 
represent. Three undertakers have firm his- 
tories of more than a century. Milk and 
cotton, brick and gold leaf are other things 
that a good Philadelphian’s great-grandfather 
might have bought a hundred years ago from 
the same concerns that are selling them now. 

there is a lesson for other communities in 
Philadelphia’s recognition of the distinction of 
age. There is a fine tradition in a concern 
that can look back over an uninterrupted 
hundred years of honest dealing. 


[?s AGREEABLE to hear someone say a 

kind word for the railroads. Came into 
the office the other day a visitor from Illinois 
by way of New Orleans and Havana, one 
of that great winter pilgrimage towards the 
sun which is so much a part of today’s United 
States. Said he: 


“The railroads get a lot of abuse they |' 


't deserve. I went from Chicago to New 
by train and from New Orleans to 
Havana by water, and here’s how it worked 
out: My fare on the Panama Limited, an 
all-Pullman train, was $33.76; my berth was 
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Many Times the Life 
Of Swinging Doors 


Hang garage and shop doors on 
Slidetite for long years of service 


It stands to reason that even the strongest hinges can’t long support 
the excessive weight of swinging garage and shop doors. Sagging, 
sticking, warping and other attendant evils soon result. Only by 
hanging such doors from above can long years of satisfactory service 
be assured. 





Garage Door Hardware 


supports large doors in the only practical way. The doors are sus- 
pended from an overhead track, making sagging and sticking impossible. 


Slidetite provides a doorway that can’t be blocked by drifting snow, 
and by preventing slamming also does away with the danger of per- 
sonal injury and damage to cars and trucks. The doors slide inside, 
away from snow and ice, and fold flat against the wall where the wind 
can’t get at them. 


Slidetite equipped doors slide smoothly on their faultless track. A 
slight push opens or closes them. Yet they fit the opening snugly 
when closed, effectively excluding the weather. 


Time has proved S/idetite to be the only practical door-hanging system 
for openings of any width up to 30 feet. Even in openings of this 
extreme width, S/idetite provides a clear, postless entrance. Write for 
free copy of Catalog P-29. 


Richards Wilcox Mfg.@. <==: 





AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
RICHARDS: WILCOX CANADIAN Co. LTD. a 
Winnires © LONDON, ONT. —- Montreal 
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Work-shop, work-room, work-bench, 


work-man, work-clothes, Work- Light! 


LL familiar names, except the last, which is a new name for an 





The illustration 
shows a night 
view of the 
Fisher Body 


Co., Plant 18, 
Detroit, Mich., 
famous makers 
of automobile 
bodies. They 
have used 
Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light 
since 1917. 


COOPER 





Work 


-Light 


25 @C.H. E. Co. 1924 


Hoboken, N. J. 
HEWITT 


old, established product—Cooper Hewitt light. Good names, 
all of them, because they explain instantly what they mean. 
It had to be a different light, or we could not have called it Work- 
Light. Not just a different type of lamp, or some unique lighting 
unit—but a totally different kind of illumination, suited specifically 
to the requirements of work. 
The “how of it” is a story that appeals to the practical man. 
Mostly, it is told in the even diffusion of glareless light by the long 
Work-Light tube. There are no gleaming light sources to dazzle the 
eyes; no dark, deep shadows to cause confusion or doubt. 
Work-Light gets everywhere—over, under and around. It facili- 
tates work motions by making work easier to see—and does away 
entirely with grumbling over light, because it is even and constant 
in all parts of the room, 
The economies it effects are surprising. Send for the Work-Light 
booklet today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 123 River Street, 
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EPRINTS of the first five chapters of 

, “Things to Tell Your Men,” by George E. 
Roberts, from the June, July and August issues 
of The Natron’s Business, in booklet form, 
will be mailed on receipt of $3.00 for each 
hundred copies ordered. 
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Railway Audit and Inspection 
Company, Inc. 


Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Certified Public Accountants 


29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





R. L. CROFTON & COMPANY 


Specializing in Federal Tax Practice 
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$10.13; and I spent about $5 for my meak_ 
total $48.89 for a trip of more than ™ 
miles, about five cents a mile. 

“Then I took a boat and went a little mop 
than 600 miles, and paid $56 for t 
tion, food and lodging—about nine cents, 
mile. 

“And the train didn’t carry any 
I'm not con.>laining about either figure, by 
it seems to n.* the railroad wasn’t.so high ig 
comparison.” 


\ AORE in sorrow than in anger have we haj 
4" occasion in this department to lament th 
useless phrases which clutter up business jy. 
ters like a lot of vermiform appendixes—or ap. 
pendices, if you prefer; and sometimes » 
bewail their longwindedness. By way of en. 
trast we present now a letter recently sent og 
by a New York men’s clothing and furnish; 


concern, in an effort to rally back to the colo, ‘ 


some deserting customers. 
We've missed you. 
Has anything gone wrong? 
With us “making good” is just as important 
as making good clothes. 
Won’t you let us hear from you? 


As a model of brevity we think this my 
well stand with some of Bacon’s utterances, 

But there is a further fine point which muy 
not be ignored. With the letter was sent; 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Whi 
former customer could be so grouchy as notty 
make an answer to that? 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, of Baltimor 
4‘ is widely know: as a printer conscier 
tious in his regard for the highest standard 
of his craft. To make printing beautiful, com. 
pelling and useful is Mr. Munder’s joy av 
pride. That ideal in practical translation im 
poses expenditures beyond the purses of som 
customers. So it was that when anothe 
printer underbid him on reprinting a booklet 
which he had originally designed and printed 
Mr. Munder’s solicitude impelled him to td 
his competitor of a certain trick he had learned 
in handling the job—a trick of getting th 
paper to take the ink properly. 

It may be that Mr. Munder sings at bs 
work. Certain it is that he is active and 
selfish in the creation of perfection—whethe 
the achievement be in his own shop or tht 
of another. Needless to say—hence it ¥ 
said—this little story of professional prided 
not come to us from Mr. Munder, but from 
his competitor. Which is as it should be. 


[RE TEXACO STAR is a magazine pib 
lished by the Texas Company under 
editorship of A. Lefevre. We asked Mt 
Lefevre to subscribe to THE Nation’s But 
ness. He answered our letter with the @ 
planation that he has been a subscriber “i 
some years,”’ 
entered through the company’s New York 
fice. In the same letter he tells us, “Alma 
every month I cite articles of THE Natiw 
BUSINESS.” 

We do not know the stuff that stars # 
made on, but we are sure that the Tez 
Star shines by its own light—a sort of gl 
oil burner, so to say. And glad we are® 
know that Mr. Lefevre is one of our reades 
and esteems our work worth passing = 
his readers. We salute him for his a 
and his magazine for its brightness. My 
his works— 

Twinkle, twinkle Tex- 

aco-Star, VG 4 

This praise 

for what 4 ie 


give 
are. 


we 
you 
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SOLVE a mystery. Last March we 
were deluged with complaints (and 
rightly) from certain Chicago subscribers that 
they had not received their current NatIon’s 
Business. We sent other copies until our 
reserve was exhausted, together with expres- 
sions of profuse apology. We then tried 
to learn what happened. We checked through 
the printer, the stencil room, the mailing 
department, the post office. Our records 
showed the copies had been properly started 
from here. The whole affair was spooky. 
Then came—in September—from the Chi- 
cago postoffice a copy of a letter written 
to it by the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, as follows: 


Some time ago, probably about the first of 
March, 1924, this office received several sacks 
of mail matter which we believed to be books 
from the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. These mail sacks were emptied 
and the packages stored away for future dis- 
tribution. 

We have recently been making a rearrange- 
ment of the packages in our storage room, and 
upon examining some of them for the purpose 
of labeling, we find that about thirty-six (36) 
packages contain copies of the March issue of 
a publication entitled “The Nation’s Business,” 
published by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Believing that you will desire to 
make distribution of this mail, we are calling 
the matter to your attention and respectfully 
request that you pick up the packages at your 
earliest convenience. 

We regret exceedingly that the error was not 
usted at the time of delivery and unsacking, but 
it was due to the fact that the packages re- 
sembled those which we were receiving from the 
Public Printer and were therefore not opened 
for examination until today. 


The Chicago post office expressed regret 
over the mistake and asked us what we 
wished done with the 1,296 copies of the 
March number. We asked the post office 
to forward the magazines with an explana- 
tion of the delay, and to state that although 
we were in no wise to blame, we would be 
glad to extend each subscription one month. 

The postmaster delivered the copies, with 
this letter of transmission: 


The attached copy of “The Nation’s Busi- 
ness” in some inexplicable way miscarried and 
was held at place of delivery in error until the 
present time, and at the request of the publisher 
is now being delivered. 


Not much information in the letter, and 
such as there is rather vague, necessitating 
this explanation of the “inexplicable.” 


HARLES H. SABIN, of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, opens this number with 
an article on investments in foreign securi- 
ties, which has a message for every business 
reader. Mr. Sabin asks attention to such 
tavestments, not only because of the sound- 
hess and the return, but because of the duty 
of the United States to help the other nations 
of the world. 
A like note is struck by B. C. Cobb, vice- 
president of Hodenpyl, Hardy &:Co., who will 
Write in our November number of the need 
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Lower Power Costs? 
—see the 


The most 


HE most remarkable achievements— 

the newest developments—the most 
modern up-to-date power, fuel and labor- 
saving devices—a thousand and one new 
ideas—all will be here awaiting your in- 
spection and approval. 
Every phase of the power industry—gen- 
eration, transmission, control and utiliza- 
tion—will be ably represented by the 
foremost designers and builders of engi- 
neering equipment in the country. 


NEW 





r Show 


Interesting, Practical and Instructive 
exhibition of power equipment in the world! 


National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
YORK CITY 





December 1 to 6 
Grand Central Palace 
New York 


Here you will get the benefit of the accu- 
mulated experience of the world’s leading 
engineers. Here you willsee the last word in 
modern equipment with experts to explain 
each unit’s operation, how much it costs, 
what it will save, how it ts installed, etc. 
Plan now to attend. One new idea may 
repay the cost of the trip and your time 
one hundredfold. Keep your plant 
modern, up to the minute, 100% efficient. 
Don’t forget the date, December 1-6. 
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Drive In and Out of A 
Warm Garage All Winter 


Save your car—Save gas and oil 


Enjoy the same comfort that thousands have 
had with their WascO Systems for past 8 years. 
Because of the patented automatic regulation, 
no matter how cold the night, your garage is 
always warm—your car, warm and dry, ready 
to start. 


Self-Regulating Heater and 
System All-Built 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You 
DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented auto- 
matic regulator saves on coal and prevents 
costly freeze-ups. All cast-iron hot water 
heater and radiators. You don’t need a 
plumber; any handy man can set up. NOT 
connected to city water. 


Write for New Low Prices 


Write today for catalog. Give size of garage 
and ask us for a price to you this month. 
WascO now made in all sizes at reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INC. 
414 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prepare now Also used for 
and drive in heating Off- 
comfort all ces, Stores, 
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Wonder Tour 
of Mexico / 


(Mexican Government Co-operating) 
Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
Nov. 22, 1924 


Arrwe Mexico City in time . 
for Mexican presidential la 
inauguration, December rst. 


A special train of modern Pullman 
cars with standard sleeper, drawing 
room, compartment, club and ob- 
servation accommodations, and 
dining car service, will depart from 
Chicago and St. Louis, November 
22, 1924, with connections from 
Memphis, for an extraordinary tour 
of Mexico, a three weeks’ trip, 
visiting points of commercial and 
tourist interest. 


Similar tours will be operated on 
January 5, February 2 and March 
2, 1925. 
For descriptive literature, cost, and 
full information write— 

C. L. Stone 


Pass. Traf. Mar. 
Missouri Pacific R.R. 





St. Louis, Mo. ASN 
or re 
Geo. J. Charlton Ss t 
Pass. Traf. Mar. » ‘ 
Chicago& Alton R. R. Gi >» 
Chicago, Il. f 
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| of support by investors of our public 


companies. Mr. Cobb is a director of, 
dozen such companies, largely in the centa 
west, and knows how great a part they 
play in the life of a community and how help. 
less they may become without community 
spirit and community money behind them. 
And in December we Lope to have som 
“public-minded” man to tell us 


of the opportunities and duties the railteal 
offer. 


«LOYD W. PARSONS and Charles 4 
Coffin, of the General Electric Co 
are in agreement that the drift at the mo 
ment is away from city and state o 
of public utilities. Both are qualified 
speak. Mr. Parsons has long been a ¢gp. 
tributor to the Saturday Evening Post aj 
other publications on business subjects, anj 
particularly on such questions as utilities 
power and fuel. Mr. Coffin was fo 
president and chairman of the board of th 
General Electric, and in a long life—he’ll 
80 next month—has seen the whole electric 
industry grow from nothing. 

But there are plenty of signs that the fight 
for city and federal ownership is far from 
dead. California has voted down a constity. 
tional amendment which creates a water an 
power board with extraordinary powers, ani 
providing bond issues of half a billion do 
lars to make its work possible, but the move. 
ment will bob up again. Up in Washingt 
State there’s the Bone Bill, giving any 
city or town the right to deal in electric 
current and to build new or take over existing 
plants for that purpose. And in Congres 
there’s Senator Norris’s bill, which would 
make Muscle Shoals a federal-built, federal 
owned and federal-operated plant. And that 
greater Norris Bill to put under one power 
commission all power upon which fedenl 
hands can be laid. 

In a revue in New York last winter on 
actress sang: 

“There’s Life in the Old Girl Yet.” 

And that goes for the government owner 
ship folks. 


HERE are other worth-while articles and 

writers in this number. William Harper 
Dean’s contribution is a case in point. Hes 
a writer and agricultural expert, long with 
Mr. Curtis’s Country Gentleman, and now 
head of the Agricultural Bureau of the Ne 
tional Chamber. 

And Henry S. Dennison. Everyone know 
Dennison’s tags, but not everyone knows that 
their maker is a high authority on industrial 
relations and factory management. 

Alfred Pearce Dennis we have told about 
before. He and J. R. Sprague are frequent 
contributors to the leading periodicals on bust 
ness subjects. And that’s only a part. 


OT as many rough letters this month % 
4% usual. But a corresponding increase of 
the other kind, letters that would hearten 
any editor, or any business man, for that 
matter, in his work. Take these three for 
example: 

Mr. Louis V. Place, Jr., of the W. J. 
McCahan Sugar Refining and Molasses Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, in ordering back copies F 
for his files, adds: 


All of your issues contain a wealth of valuable 
ideas and information presented in such a Way 
as to make interesting reading. The article & 
titled “The Truth About Grain Gambling,” @ 
your last issue, especially should be given ® 
wide a circulation as possible in order to 
a little common sense regarding dealing in 
ture” contracts. 


We thanked Mr. George S. Mornin, pres 
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wan : Se, A las [ —a practical solution of the motive- : 
D j . . 
“ral f power problem of the U.S. Merchant Marine— ; 
¢ , 
hari i An American engineering achievement i 
i i! 
re x We Uncle Sam entered The World After four years of intensive research and a 
ownership War itwas readily seen that the pivotal experimentation our ensuneering staff has D 
alified ty i factor was ships. From France came the plea developed the Worthington Double-acting 
Post ae ; of “ships—ships—MORE SHIPS!" And = Tworycle Diesel Engine, which we now offer ' 
ects, and 4 Uncle Sam answered with the greatest ship- as a practical solution of the motive power ! 
utilities, ty building program the world has ever known. problem confronting the establishment of the te 
formerly 5 Shipyards vied with one another in weekly | U.S. Merchant Marine. R 
“ae r production contests and record after record This new engine possesses the favorable i" 
e electr: i! was smashed. The race of ships was on— characteristics of a steam engine in that it occu- YS 
i! American production against German destruc- pies approximately the same space, turns at f 
the fight 4 tion. And, as everybody knows, America won. about the same speed and can be readily re- x, 
far from ti The situation is different today. The ships versed. To these fine qualities it adds the " 
Bere ; exist; their purpose does not. Now we would remarkable fuel economy possessed only by " 
wers,: dal ; like to operate them as a U.S. Merchant Ma- Diesel engines. The Worthington Double- t 
lieu dol- h rine. Things built for special service, however, acting Tworcycle Diesel uses oil for fuel, and i 
he move. F seldom work out as well in a different service requires no boilers, no condensers, no coal- ! 
ashingten 4 and these ships are no exception. bunkers thus releasing space forcargocarrying. " 
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— ‘ again. And the U. S. Shipping Board in its steam engine it replaces, using the same shaft n 
1 federal 4 present effort to operate them commercially, and propeller. " 
i is making a fight just as plucky, though less ? 4 ; s 
inter one r spectacular, asthe fight waged by their builders. WE ARE announcing this engine, not f 
f The remorseless pressure of economic facts merely to the technical audience of st 
t ome i! —the higher wages, higher standards of living, shipping and engineering experts, but to the ty 
4 higher operating costs all around, have made great audience of the American people, to ‘ 
; \ it impossible for ships under the American flag whom we believe it is news of first importance. " 
icles and i to compete on even terms with those of other It is, from first to last, an American engineering % 
Pe f nations. Yet this same obstacle has been over- achievement, designed and built under Ameri- f 
ng with i! come in other industries. American manufac- can patents by an American organization os 
and now i! turers in many lines, with the highest wage and by American workmen. x 
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This valuable guide to fire pre- 
vention should be on the desk of 
every plant owner and execu- 
tive. Itis even more important 
than a fire insurance policy. 


“PROTECTION” 


versus 


Your insurance ‘ 


PREVENTION 


‘protection”’ doesn’t prevent disastrous 


fires, nor does it compensate you for the loss of revenue 
which such fires invariably occasion. The business you 
might be doing while your plant lies in ruins is something 
that never enters into fire insurance adjustments. 


The insurance companies, however, are only too anxious 
to co-operate with you in preventing fires. That is why 
they offer substantial reductions of premiums on property 
protected by R-W Fire Door Equipment. Through these 
savings alone, even the most elaborate fire prevention 
system will eventually repay its cost. 


R-W 


Automatic 


Remember, when fire starts the 
first three minutes count infinitely 
more than the next three hours. 
If you could be on the spot at 


Fire Doors the start, disaster to your prop- 


and 


erty and business could easily be 
averted. Youcan’t, of course, but 


Fire Door R-W Fire Door Equipment will 


unceasingly stand guard for you. 


Hard ware Write for Catalog P-25 today! 
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dent of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, for bringing THE Nations 
BusINEss to the attention of a friend whig 
resulted in another addition to our happy 
family of readers, and he replied: 


We prize Tue Nartion’s BusINEss very 
and would as soon think of dispensing with og 
ledger as we would this magazine. I want ty 
assure you that any time we can place Ty 
Nation’s Busivess with any of our commergy 
friends it is going to be der 

This extract from William Clabaugh, gf 
the firm of that name, Washington, D, 
who says, in renewing his subscription: 

I find THe Nation’s BusINEss covers a lip 
of information and reading which is not pamh 


leled in any other periodical which has com 
to my attention. 


CCASIONALLY we slip and then ® 

catch it. It seems that every read 
saw our editorial Homer nodding the othe 
month. Mr. Paul Turner, of 1472 Broad 
New York, did the trick, most concisely ang 
pointedly, in sending in the poor item wih 
no comment, but simply underscoring th 
two words I have italicized. Here is th 
offending paragraph: 

“THe Nation’s Busrness places Socialisg 
where it belongs—in the rubbish pile,” writs 
Mr. Harry A. Ritter, of Brewster, Ohio, an 
adds, “I never miss an opportunity to recom 
mend it to my fellow business men.” 


[VE just been reading that letter to Bi} 


on page 56 which discusses the sins @ 
golf and the ways of regulating and. remoy 
ing that cancer on the body of busines. 
There’s one point it seems to me that Jo 
overlooked. Think of the commission ruling 
and court decisions that would pile up one 
the reformers got under way. 

There’s plenty of golf law now, but ob! 
the chances to add to it. What is one-half 
of-1-per-cent golf? Is parlor putting illegal? 
How about these little games of golf thi 
are sold in toy stores? Can I buy my smal 
son a miniature set of clubs and let him loos 
on the lawn? 

What is near-golf? Will pocket billiards 
be lawful under the anti-golf amendment? 
It’s knocking a ball into a hole with a wooden 
instrument, and that might be a definition 
of golf. If my memory serves me right, on 
golfer insisted on lying flat on a green ani 
putting with a billiard cue. And some St 
preme Court of Golf had to rule against him 

And some zealous officer would arrest horse 
shoe pitchers because they talked of bam 
yard golf—and crapshooters who were playing 
African golf; and our criminal courts would 
be busy eighteen hours a day. 

It’s full of possibilities. 


Or esteemed contemporary, the talented 
editor of the Indiat.ola (Iowa) Record, 
suggests that the editor of THe Nations 
Business and Senator Brookhart be give 
“a job on the rock pile side by side.” He 
writes concerning a speech made before It 
ternational Rotary at Toronto: 


The other speech I want to mention was thi 
of Merle Thorpe, editor of Tue Nation’s Bust 
ness, the official organ of the United State 
Chamber of Commerce. Thorpe is a great 
tor. He has a rather unusual publication, gottel 
up in a most attractive manner. He 
strong speech. He is an able man and an UW 
usually well-informed man. But he sounded mort 
like Iowa’s junior senator than any speaker 
have heard recently. I would call him the 
Brookhart of business. Anyone dependent @ 
his speech for information as to the state 
business in the United States would have ¢F 
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cluded that a business man had a poor chance 
to make a living in this country, that he was 
checkmated and beaten back at every advance by 


the demagogues of Congress, just the same as 
Brookhart tells the farmers and the laboring 


men that they are the dupes of Wall Street. 
[ suppose that each of them believe what he 
says. Each of these believes that he understands 
the problems of his own class and he thinks 
he has a good perspective of the other fellow’s 


eo wonders could be accomplished if the 
different classes of society really did understand 
one another’s problems and had an_ unselfish 
willingness to consider all sides. Truly, I believe 
that the most of people are willing to con- 
sider the other fellow, but a few hogs in every 
social group start grabbing and then everybody 
pitches in for self-defense, everybody is dissatis- 
fied and the Brookharts and the Thorpes fatten 
off the dissatisfaction. Most people are honest 
if they can feel that the other fellow is honest 
too. Most people would rather be honest. What 
a great thing it would be if the honest business 
men, the honest laboring men and the honest 
farmers could get together and then give Brook- 
hart and Thorpe a job on the rock pile side by 
side. I believe they each would soon find out 
that the other was not such a bad fellow after 
all and would form a partnership to turn their 
really useful ability to something more worth 
while than trying to make people believe that 
they have the only hard time in the world. 


Well, that’s an unfair proposition because 
everyone knows there are one hundred de- 
tractors of our industrial system to one de- 
fender, and such a proposed exchange is un- 
equal. However, we’re game, and if the lowa 
editor can perfect his end of the proposed 
arrangement, we'll be on the rock-pile any 
Monday morning. 


YRACUSE University has made announce- 
ment of a school of citizenship and public 
affairs, One purpose of the new school is: 


to impress upon university men and women the 
obligation of becoming intelligent exponents of 
American citizenship. .. . 


But doesn’t that expression go for all 
courses in the university? 

Imagine a cailow freshman coming to his 
advisor for counsel . . . and the advisor say- 
ing, “Are you interested in American citizen- 
ship? We also have excellent courses in eco- 
nomics, English, and public speaking.” 

Training for the obligations of American 
citizenship should, of course, begin in Amer- 
ican homes. But it does not seem unreason- 
able to expect a continuation of that training 
in American schools and colleges. 

Training for citizenship should not be 
elective; it should permeate every course in 
every school and college and university. 


GE has its victories no less renowned 
than youth. Three-score-and-ten of this 
day is up and doing. He is no slippered 
pantaloon to make a fireside grandsire. And 
at seventy doesn’t a man just begin to get 
the full flavor of life, to get an inkling of 
how to get on with his fellows, to know 
something of this great business of living 
and doing, so that at eighty, ninety, and one 
hundred, he draws a sort of compound interest 
on the faith and good works of earlier years? 
To make a case would be easy, but a friend 
makes it easier by sending a roster of names 
i point. 

In the seventies—mere younglings—are 
Andrew Mellon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Sena- 
tor Albert B. Cummins, John G. Shedd, Sam- 
uel Gompers, Frederick H. Gillett, Elihu 
Root, Leslie M. Shaw and Thomas A. Edison. 

In the eighties—middle-aged, so to say— 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Senator Francis 
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6 poten Sleeping Cars from 
New York and Philadelphia, 
go forward on the CapPiroL 
Limited from Washington. 
Information and Reservations 
at nearest Baltimore & Ohio 
ticket office. 





N 1830 Cooper's “Tom Thumb,’’ the first 

locomotive built in America, was the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s pioneer contribution to railroad trans- 
portation. 


Today the CAPITOL Limited, Baltimore & 
Ohio all-Pullman through train between Baltimore, 
Washington and Chicago, symbolizes the same 
pioneer spirit—the unceasing effort to give its 
passengers the best possible service. 


The CAPITOL Limited provides many cf the 
comforts and conveniences of your home or club. 
There is a train secretary, telegraph and mail 
service, telephone connections at principal ter- 
minals, and market reports. The services of barber, 
valet and manicure are available—and there is a 
shower bath. 


An Observation- Library-Lounge Car and Club 
Car with easy, roomy chairs, writing desk, news- 
papers and current magazines; Compartment and 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars; and excellent 
meals, add to the traveler's enjoyment. 
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Baltimore & Ohio | 


AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROAD — ESTABLISHED 
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The light you buy now will affect 





Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, is one of 
the many famous 
firmsusingWork- 
Light, having an 
installation of 
440 lamps. Theil- 
lustration shows 
a view of knit- 
ting machines 
photographed at 
night under 
Work-Light. 





your profit for at least ten years 


ND the next ten years are going to bring competitive conditions that 
will find definite advantages accruing to concerns which have every 
possible producing economy built into their plants. 


Think of the economies that right light alone will bring. More production, 
better quality. Fewer accidents, more contented workmen. Better work- 
ing conditions, low cost of maintenance. Ability to operate three shifts, if 
necessary —at the daytime rate of production. 

Twenty years of performance in all branches of industry have established 
these as definite economies in plants using Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. 

It is different light, as most people know—light that keeps eyes wide 
open, obviates glare and eliminates shadows. Light that means more ac- 
tion—every working minute— because it makes it easier for workers to act. 

Put it to the test in an important department of your own plant. Send 
for the booklet; start in to learn the Work-Light proposition today. Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company, 123 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Work 
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business executives like yourself are reading 
this number of the NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Have you something to sell to this audience? 


Let our advertising department furnish you 
facts and figures. 
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E. Warren, Joseph McKenna, 
Frame and Lyman J. Gage. 

In the nineties—‘still achieving, still pur. 
suing’—are Charles W. Eliot, Chauncey M. 
Depew and George Shiras. 

And for complete confusion of belief jp 
Dr. Osler’s measure of usefulness, that 
spicuous centenarian, John A. Stewart, chair. 
man of the board of the U. S. Trust Co, 

Three-score-and-ten the end of life or its 
usefulness? Pish, posh! MHere’s Mr. 
signing up for three more years of THe Nag. 
TION’s BusINEss. Like as not, a man 
going just as long as he keeps interested by 
world and its work. 


Andrew J, 


MAN might as well leave his photograph, 
name, address and telephone number, as 
leave his hat at the scene of a crime he has 
committed, writes Sylvan Hoffman, publisher 
of The Hat Industry and The Hat Retailer. 
So? When the hat is found, it tells de. 
tectives enough to mark the man they seek, 
and the man is brought to justice—all because 
Le forgot his hat. Mr. Hoffman writes ex. 
pertly and interestingly on the tell-tale eyj- 
dence that may be found in men’s hats, 
But, as a mere layman, I had always 
thought that most men were incriminated by 


talking through ’em. 


ROM time to time we have narrated in 

this column the story of readers who 
“stop their subscription” because they did 
not agree with the articles we printed. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to chronicle this let- 
ter from Mr. S. G. McMullin, president of 
the Home Loan and Investment Company, 
Grand Junction, Colo.: 

Herewith please find check in payment of my 
subscription. 

Unlike some of your subscribers, we take your 
publication for the information it gives. We 
are not interested in a publication that agrees 
with our political ideas and we desire to testify 
to the great benefits derived from reading it. 
It is an inspiration and an education and we 
believe that it and the organization which it 
represents are doing a wonderful work in inform- 
ing small-town people and people of small af- 
fairs as to the progress of our nation’s activities 
and the activities of the world. Without de- 
siring to be too fulsome in our appreciation, 
we want to say that THe Nartion’s BUSINESS 
is the most valuable publication now printed 
for a man who is ambitious and wants to rise 
above provincialism.” 

May the tribe 
increase! 


N REPRINTING the article from THE 

Nation’s Business, “When a Whole In 
dustry Advertises,” Editor Trude, of the 
Window Shade & Drapery Journal, editorial- 
izes with the following yarn: 

A rooster one day wandered from his own 
barnyard and, while pecking a bite here 
there, came across an ostrich egg. He was 
dumbfounded. He walked around the egg with 
his head cocked, first one way and then the 
other. Finally he turned and went slowly back 
to his family of hens and told them to fo 
him. Leading them to the ostrich egg, he 
to it and said: : 

“Ladies, I know comparisons are odious, and 
I do not want you to think for a minute 
I am complaining of your output. Neve 
I think all of us ought to try and keep 
touch with what our neighbors are doing. 


Mr. Trude says this is why he is reprinting 
our article. We want Mr. Trude to know 
that that is why we printed it 0 
and why we print a 
great deal of the mate- 


(or clan) of McMullin 


rial in Tue NATIoN’s 
BUSINESS. 
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oa (Brough the, | 
EDITORS 
PECTACLES 


Washington—/first in war, first in peace, 
and first in American baseball! 


He we’re on unfriendly terms with the 
demagogue, our generous nature will not 
permit us to sit idly by and see him sunk 
without warning. His bread and butter is 
about to be taken from him. A subtle move 
js on to discredit Wall Street, destroy its 
reputation and bring confusion to those muck- 
rakers who have long battened on its shady 
moor. 

Every reader remembers the eleven bankers 
of Wall Street who went to Chicago to pick 
out a Presidential candidate. The incident, 
typical of the Day’s Work of the “financial 
East” made great medicine for the dema- 
gogues. It was on the front pages of all the 
papers. , 

Now comes the author of “Behind the 
Scenes in Politics’ (Dutton) who attacks 
subtly, yet nevertheless effectively, the power 
and influence of the best meal ticket a “friend 
of the pee-pul” ever had. He says: 


A friend of mine and I were invited to a 
luncheon where all but one of the men named 
(Wall Street bankers) were to be present. My 
acquaintance went. One of the bankers suggested 
a pool into which each man could enter for a 
guess at the Presidential nominee. The pool was 
substantial in the total sum of money. It was 
tempting. And the guesses were to be made 
secretly and put in sealed envelopes. My friend 
was asked to hold the stakes. When he opened 
the envelopes he found seven guesses for Wood, 
four for Lowden, one for Johnson, two for 
Sproul. He had to redistribute the money among 
these “wise inside banker manipulators” because 
no one had picked Harding! 


If this thing goes on some one will be say- 
ing Wall Street didn’t deflate the farmers! 


















OR IS the attack centered on Wall Street 
alone. Big Business is under fire. We 
went to see “The Alaskan,” a motion picture, 
the other night. There we found Big Busi- 
hess as the deep-dyed villain. Big Business 
trailed a slip of a girl across the continent, 
and on board an ocean-going steamer. There 
it harried her to such an extent that at two 
o'clock in the morning she jumped overboard 
into the ocean. Fortunately for her—and 
the plot—a loyal Eskimo in a canoe was at 
hand to rescue her. 

_ But Big Business carried its machinations 
into Alaska. It dug a ditch right through 
mother’s grave—the mother of Poor Tom 
Meighan—and its lust for gore unsated, it 
planted a stick of dynamite and blew poor 

Tom’s father into Kingdom Come. 
0 far, we were able to follow bloody Big 
usiness without the quiver of an eyelash. 
Its ruthless methods were in line with what 
we had read all these years and heard from 
every soap-box. But our faith and confidence 
in its power to work its will were shaken in 
the next scene—when Poor Tom Meighan, 
in telling his tale to the United States Senate, 
is kicked down the broad steps of the Capitol. 
t was asking too much. It wrenched 


our credulity a bit because no one with a 


story on Big Business, fact or fiction, fails to 
get a he ; 


aring in Washington in these latter 
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days. But let that pass. The next 

Poor Tom, with sleeves rolled-up, Sa 
Big Business in primitive fashion, Virtue : 
triumphant. 

This is all a part of the plot to discredit 
time-honored traditions. When Big Business, 
for a generation held up as puissant, though 
pusillanimous is made to bite the dust be. 
fore the bare fists of a lone hero in Alaska 
our faith is shattered. 

We wrote Mr. Hays about it but have not 
heard from him as we go to press. 




















WAS TELLING Will Irwin the other day 
about Henry Schott’s article in this nym. 
ber, comparing railroad service in 
and the United States. We philoso 
and finally Irwin recalled this humoroys 
incident: 


George is a porter on the Boston car of , 
New York train out of Chicago. His friend Jim 
worked a through car on the same train, 
had not seen each other for some time when 
met—west of Albany. They had a good deal 
te say to each other. Jim suggested that they do 
their talking in his car. So George brought the 
shoes from his Boston car and they got on with 
their talk. They talked and talked as old friends 
will. Came the time to drop the Boston car 
George said “s’long” to Jim. But the shoes, be. 
ing only shoes, stayed where they were put in 


Sn eee the New York’ car. 
j Morning brought the usual awakening ip 


George’s car. But the usual fumbling under 


On the “Open Window Route” |] Dea Fatures || Fie rote 2S aot Ie a 


Company was a byword and a hissing—all be 


: Observation Car cause George and Jim were human and talked 
to CA] IFORNIA with ladies’ lounge over things in the New York car. 
and bath, maid and 


















































manicure. The world is full of Georges and Jims. 
Daily after November 1 Club Car with bar- Their employers can give perfect service only 
ber shop, bath and when all the Georges and Jims keep all their 
A notable improvement in the equipment and eeaaatabiins minds on these Jobs ofl Oe ee 
comfort of this famous daily train from New Throw leitdee longer be any criticism of public utilities, and 
Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Cars with unsur- aoe uc esata problems of in- 
. . d cuisine. ‘ 
Francisco via the Sunset Route Oil Burnin 
. g Loco- 
’ ; motives and rock UR OLD Baltimore friend Strickland Gil 
The last word in modern transportation. All eae elt lilan, who wrote first of Efficiency i tht 
' . . . ; , immortal “Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin, Fin- 
new steel equipment. Unexcelled service with- miners ane anol nigan,” goes through life leaving comma 
out extra fare. ting open windows of strictly fresh humor on editorial desks at 
when desired. | “your regular rates.” But now te OR” | 
For fur informati | oe i a complimentary bookload in “Laugh It Of. 
fu ther info tion address 4) HE a He sets out to chase Old Man Gloom ani | 
—_— a Tae a5 Bets, 4 his accomplice Fear to hell—and he wants no 
\ back talk. “To hell with Gloom” is his | 


slogan, and he serves it with lusty prose and 
verse. But has not the vigorous twanging a | 
the Gillilan lyre confused the Gillilan judg | 

















= XY ment. Hell, the best authorities say, 84 | 
: New York New Orleans Houston Tucson San Francisco We > place of low jokes and good company—not 4 
4g 65 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. proper place at all fer Ginem: 
. But a man can laugh it off with “Laugh It 
Off.” 
: N THE September number we printed $ 
Under Your Reading Lamp at Home ] bit of philosophy from Berton Braley 
: I , “Take a Chance.” Mr. Braley set out # 
is a good place to read The Nation’s Business. Away from the show that success in business is sama 
cares and the interruptions of your office. dependent. on courage, and ability to bre 
, ; . , away from humdrum lines. One intelligett 
That’s why many of our subscribers are asking that we send their reader and thoughtful critic of the magadil 
copy to their home address. If you’re now receiving The Nation’s president of a New Jersey bank, did not 
Business at your office, we'll gladly do the same for you upon request. the tone of Mr. Braley’s contribution = 
Just send a post card to the Circulation Manager. wrote us a letter so interesting that we 
not resist quoting this: 
’ The whole tone of the article is against a 
N ATION’S B USINESS training and guidance which we have up this 
WASHINGTON time felt that young men should have. Conta | 
you and the oificers of the Chamber cannot 
that those things which have heretofore — 
necessary, such as thrift and honesty, 
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=| What Is Statler Trying To Do? 

= at Is Statler Trying To Do? 

a =a 

ave not . 7 . . 

He is trying, in his five hotels, to make hotel serv- 
bet dey ice better and better, and always better. That is 
ct what he has been doing for eighteen years. 

| He is trying to eliminate perfunctory service, un- 
car of 2 : ; , . 
nt ie gracious service, every kind of unsatisfactory or 
ot non-satisfactory service, from any Statler employee 
ugh te to any Statler guest. 
id friends ° ° ‘ ° 
son He is trying to build up, in all Statler employees, 
in a realization of the literal fact that good service to 
<< guests is the one and only way to success for any- 
Tr body in this organization. 
nd talked 
a He has made progress, year by year, along these 
ni ims, ° 
ice ay lines. He never expects to make humanly-rendered 
wil » | service 100% perfect, 100% of the time. But he does 
ae | guarantee your satisfaction, in these terms: 
ne | Guarantee of Statler Service: 
\gin, on | We guarantee courteous, interested and helpful 
"tesks 2 service from every Statler employee to every 
cr. | Statler guest; but should you, at any time, fail 
loom and to get such service, and should the local man- 
big sy | agement fail to satisfy you, I myself will under- 
prose and take to do so. 


anging of ) 
i P7002 
say, is a > Oe Le. 


Executive Offices, Hotels Statler Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


seh HOTELS STATLER Hotel sj 
sley called BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 i 

baths. Niagara Square. Across 2 h 
ot out to Ege ° the ae See ew ‘York 
yoy Modern ee vice. ‘The “old p Aon : 


5 
3 








- Statler (at Washington and The largest hotel m the wereld 





. aa ; D —with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. ad 
mg sie sons and Statler~operated. ag ey 
m ~ CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, Op Reapetennis Raloae. | Sestian. bd 





tooo baths. Euclid, at E. rath. A Statler-operated hotel, with 


d not . - 

j j ETROIT: ’ all the comforts and com 
ution can baths. Grand Circus | ype vemences of other Statlers, and 
t we ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms 650 b with the “— —— <o-. 

M teous, imelligent a: 
. baths. Ninth and Washington. 5 - eas ae 

against # * 
up to ths ! 


cannot fe! Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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Your Progress 


F YOU have any interest in industrial 
power don’t fail to visit this amazing 
exposition of engineering achievement. 

This year’s Power Show offers you the 
opportunity to see the biggest, most inspir- 








THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Save Money—by seeing the 


Power 
Show 





December I to 6 
Grand Central Palace 


demands these newest ideas on power, 
fuel and labor-saving plant equipment! 


ing, most practically interesting collection of 
modern power equipment in the world. 


The newest developments, what they cost, what 
they save, how they are installed, how they work 
—all will be shown and explained to you by 
experts. 


Plan now to attend! 
modern and efficient. 


Keep your plant 100% 
Remember the date—December Ist to 6th. 


National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK CITY 











Are You Planning 
Industrial Building ° 


You can secure the full benefit of single responsibility 
for your building operations without sacrifice of the 
proven economy of competitive bidding. 


You can obtain the disinterested and unbiased advice of 
experienced and competent building engineers to assist 
you in appraising your building needs. 


We have shown many clients, in our seventeen years of 
service, how to avoid the construction of new buildings by 
remodelling and modernizing the old structures. 


Write or wire us for full information or a personal call. 





4614 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 





THE WATSON COMPANY 


Wirsur J. Watson—President 


15 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 
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and faithfulness should now be considered 
the writer expresses it, “bunk.” r 
Your magazine should be read by the 

officers of financial institutions all over the coyp. 
try, and you know, or should know, that men 
who take a chance and succeed are very Tare, 
while men who follow the old lines of “bunk,” 
to again refer to your writer, have a much 
greater chance of living a happy and useful fife 
in the community where their work is cast, 


We cannot entirely agree with this view 
but we wonder how many of our readers fel 
as he did. If any number, we are genui 
sorry. Of course, we did not endorse 
such doctrine as thrift and honesty being 
“bunk.” Mr. Braley said there has been q 
great deal of “bunk” written about these 
virtues. We hope our readers know us as 
protagonists of those virtues, not only for the 
individual, but for government as well, 


[N RECENT years we have heard about g 
new factor in industry. Hitherto there were 
three—capital, labor, and the public. The 
fourth has been suggested as management, a 
thing apart from capital. Now comes along 
the “Partial Outline of Sections” in a new 
volume, “Management’s Handbook” (The 
Ronald Press). Some of the qualifications 
necessary for this new factor in business can 
be imagined in going over a few of his duties 
as set forth in this “partial outline.” For ex 
ample, he must know a great deal about 


(1) Definition and use of 18 management 
ratios, 

(2) Maintenance of labor relations, 

(3) Budgetary control, 

(4) Office management, 

(5) Classification and symbols, 

(6) Production control, 

(7) Tool storage and tool crib management, 

(8) Quality control and quality factors, 

(9) Cost and profit variation formulas, 

(10) Material handling, 

(11) Market analysis, 

(12) Wage payments and timekeeping (in- 
cluding a study of Taylor differential piece rate 
as set forth in the systems of Gantt, Bigelow, 
Emerson, Wennerlund, and Haynes, 

(13) Mathematics, from cube root to harmonic 
averages, 

(14) Management charts, 

(15) Plant layout, 

(16) Purchasing, and stores keeping, 

(17) Operation study and rate setting, 

(18) Plant maintenance. 

(19) Conserving and salvaging materials, 

(20) Shipping and traffic, routing, classifying, 
tracing, claims, 

(21) Cost accounting, 

(22) Packing for shipment, 

(23) Plant location, power, fuel, transporta- 
tion, competition, types of building, and com 
struction, 

(24) Organization for ownership, 

(25) Insurance, fire, employers’ credit, wotk- 
men’s compensation, burglar, automobile, depre- 
ciation and obsolescence, funds, boiler, group life, 
breakdown. 


These, with a final section on banking relt- 
tions, make up a tidy little picture of the ma 
ager as we know him today. 


[HERE were 108 subscribers in St. Louw 
whose subscriptions expired last mo 
Ninety of them renewed their subscription 
We naturally were interested in the eightet 
who did not elect to go on with us 

year, and to learn the reason we sent a rep 
resentative to talk with them. Here & 
report: 

Three had joined the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and hence would | 
their magazine through this membership; ® 
had subscribed through a magazine agent) 
two were out of business; eight declined 


When writing to Power Suow and THE Watson Comrany please mention the Nation’s Business 
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sidered, ag one reason OF a. ..1cT; while four still had 
the matter under advisement. 





the young While we are naturally disappointed to lose 
thet Ge any of our friends we are inclined to believe 
very an that this is a pretty good batting average, any- 
of “bunk” way. And incidentally, it will make us dig 
> @ much our toes in more deeply to keep faith with . 
useful life those ninety readers who are going along the ) 
cast, road with us for another term of years. 
2 view, SHOWED a visitor the proof of Mr. 
aders § P. W. Wilson’s article in this number, 
tiie. “Britain Uses Her Business Brains.” He 
Pi: any returned the proof to us with this laconic 
yn. comment on the back: 
: Members of Parliament interested in shipping: 
Out these 
OW US as EE Ua b.st> o:9:0.0:0.00hes bane sRndinees 17 
ly for the House: 
ell. Members Parliamentary Committee 
composed of shipping men........ 11 
1 about Shipowners and shipbuilders........ 12 
beret Indirectly interested in shipping.... 69 
i Total in the House..... ie ceRis's Coates - 
nes along Ree atte. BROUCOS. . wisi <0scsceeds ce 109 
In & new Total in United States Congress...... 9) 
k”? (The 
lifications [ THE month’s bill of particulars, we stand 
siness can charged with many and wonderful things: 
i Your articles are just ordinary capitalist 
OF ex: propaganda.—A. E. House, Spokane, Washington. 
ibout : 
I am not going to forget in a hurry your op- 
anagement position to the Adjusted Compensation bill. Take 


my name off your list—-R. K. Fessenden, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts. Ld 
You do not give a fair hearing to Agriculture. O C f N 
You don’t seem to know anything about us or our 
es 


business, nor do you try very hard to know.— 


Andrew Shearer, Frankfort, Kansas. 
—— Take my name off your list. I do not wish T] ) CVCIY rt SPCC 
’ 
9 





iat to subscribe to this pro-English magazine—Dr. 
: Louis F. Stock, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


9 
) Your publication does not recognize the farmer 
ping (in | 8 @ factor in business, at least, such writers as 


Barnes and Roberts are willing that everyone 


jiece rates 
” Beea has protection except the farmer. Please do not 
; send any more copies——Louis V. Phelps, Grin- ea P . a 
harmonic nel, Iowa. HE Baltimore & Ohio is modern in 
| a the same mail cites us for certain every respect but one,” writes a regu- 
meritorious rice: a * . 
~ oN ; lar patron, ‘‘and that is its delightful 
Your magazine is a business education and I hi d 2? 
z, consider my investment one of the best I ever old-fas 1one courtesy. 
made—E. B. Mendsen, Vice-President and fe rik od . ie. a 
ial, | Cashier, Winter Park Bank, Winter Park, Florida. This unfailing ‘‘exception’’ is one that 
: Just a note while the October “Spectacles” are the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with 
open before me. I’m relieved and reassured by : f : th ° ] d 
i the evidence that you are not ailowing yourself the co-operation of every Officia th 
| OF your readers to be lulled into a false sense of 1 i ifv wit 
ransporta- security against the public ownership wave. employe, strives always sd identify 
and col- py “nid be times when it is ethical to fool the its service. Expressed in thoughtful 
other fellow but it’s a costly performance to fool . : : 
ie oneself —R. O. H., Seattle, Washington. SSTION, it adds immeasurably to the 
. traveler’s comfort and contentment. 


le, depre- It will please you to know that your subscribers 





group life, aro here read Toe Nation’s Bustness relig- 
usly, some of them practicing their English 
with it—so you are putting good American busi- All-steel Pullmans, high-powered locomo- 
king rele < ness ideas into many receptive foreign minds.— tives, automatic electric block signals, rock- 
the mar W. F, Saunders, Mexico City, Mexico. ballasted road beds — contribute to the i 
Glad to see your circulation increasing. THE ? d saf 
- ‘ assenger s ease and safety. 
: — Business is a fine publication —W. W. P g y 
a ae tee pete ramet aat mites sine a al Coupled with this modern equipment are 
| b 7 ’ oy. i | ee . d 
criptions. I find Tue Nation’s Bustness a most valuable convenient, dependable schedules ~ goo 
- eighteen addition to my reading. Several articles I would meals—and unsparing effort to provide the | 
5 another } hot have missed for anything.—Harold Lamb, best possible service. ; 
nt a rep — Tool & Machine Company, Syracuse, New ; ) 
re is DS | 29 ; 


May I reprint “Things to Tell Your Men” for 


es Chant: free distribution to students in night school and & e 

4 receive rage classes throughout the state?—Dean | 
ship; a - C. Miller, Penn State College. f 0, 

, agency, Have been a subscriber for a number of years. 


We often pass it on to our friends with a cheerful 


| fecommendation as to the many interesting arti- THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED 


When writing to BartimMore & Onto Rariroap please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Move It Cheaper 
the OveR-Way 


By providing a cheaper and speed- 
ier means of moving heavy loads, 
OveR-Way Conveying Equipment 
makes heretofore wasted ceiling 
space as valuable as floor space. 








This ceiling railway hurries up pro- 6 
duction, economizes on _ storage 
space by permitting higher piling, : 
and multiplies man power by ena- Economically Moves 
bli athe wedk of dx Ashes Lead 
ing one man todo the work of six. Bags pee 
Bales Lumber 
Barrels Machinery 
Boxes Metal in Pigs 
Bushings Molten Metal 
Castings Motors 
Cement Blocks Moulding Sand 
Chains Moulds 
Coal Nails 
N - Crucibles Nuts 
Conveying Equipment Drums Oils 
Forgings Paper Rolls. 
Can undoubtedly be put to many Hardware Patterns 
helpful uses in your plant. The Heavy Timbers Pipe 
. re ts " Hose Screws 
cost is of course incidental, for no Segne Shafting 
OveR-Way installation has ever Iron Bars Sheet Metal 
: eae jacks Structural Steel 
ee | oo J 
yet failed to repeatedly pay for it- Kegs Tenks 
self. In fact, itis not at all uncom- Ladles Wire 
mon for an OveR-Way installation 





to repay its cost the first year. 


Free Engineering Service to Manufacturers 
Our Engineering Department will gladly tell you how OveR-Way can beadapted to your 
particular requirements,andsubmitcomplete plans,specifications andestimated savings. 
This service is given without cost or obligation to any manufacturer who earnestly de- 
sires to modernize his plant. Write for details concerningit anda copy of Catalog P-23. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg.@. «25: 





Kansas Ci 
AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
RICHARDS- WILCOX CANADIAN Co. LTD. es gag 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 











cles appearing in your sp. 1 publi 
Harry Grace, Manager, Wulcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Company, New York City. 

Send ten copies containing the splendid art. 
cle by Mr. Filene, of Eoston—C. A. Jobes Com. 
pany, Chicago. 


And there the matter rests. 


For 218 years commercial arbitration has 
been no novelty to the board of trade a 
Dublin. So assures our good friend, 

Boldt, writing to us from Brussels, By way 
of evidence he passes on the story told him 
by the secretary of the board. In 1706, so the 
story runs, the good ship Outzel Galley sailed 


from Dublin to trade at the principal ports of - 


the world. Ship and cargo were insured 
All trace of the ship was lost. Owner and 
underwriters believed ship and cargo swal- 
lowed up by the sea. The underwriters paid 
the insurance. After five years the ship came 
back to Dublin. Her crew had been 

by pirates and enslaved. At the end of five 
years the crew managed to win freedom and 
recover the ship. 

But the return of the ship raised a trouble. 
some problem—the underwriters claimed the 
ship because they had paid for its loss, and 
the original owner also claimed the ship. To 
decide the ownership the board of commerce 
established a board of arbitration—and in 
remembrance of its first case a painting of the 
Outzel Galley hangs in its reading room, 

All of which goes to show that commercial 
arbitration is nothing new under the Irish 
sun. 


ARE beginning to attain to a reputa- 
tion. Two men this month declined to 
accept our offer of a copy of THE Nation's 
BusINEss on approval. Mr. E. J. Naylor, of 
Edmonds, Bouton, Inc., New York City, sent 
in his check declaring “it is unnecessary for us 
to receive any of your publications on ap 
proval.” We had scarcely gotten over our 
strutting when Mr. James A. Lovejoy, Man 
ager, Standard Flour Company, Los Angeles, 
wrote: 

Herewith subscription for three-year term ta 
Tue Nation’s BusINEss, and as we do not need 
a trial to convince us of the value of your 
periodical, we enclose check. 


We'll bet some of our old friends have been 
talking to these, our new friends. 


VERY business executive knows what it 

is to give and to receive letters of char- 
acter. Some are given without much thought 
of the man at the other end of the lire. And 
as a result all are read with a grain of salt. 
Philosopher Ed Howe out in Kansas epito 
mizes the situation by saying, “A man came 
into my office with the finest bunch of ree 
ommendations that a man ever had. 
proved such a bore that I would have written 
him one myself to get him out of my office. 

Which reminds me of the story 
Adams of the Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 
tells: 

An old Negro from the southern rural dit 
tricts had gone to the city seeking employment. 
Everywhere he went references were asked for. 
Finally he gave the names of former employers 
and in due time returned for a decision. Some o 
the letters were read to him in which he ws 
praised very highly, and his work and loyalty 
greatly lauded. The old man’s eyes ope 
with surprise and pleasure as he remarked, 

“Well, ah declar’, ef ah 


had a-knowed ah wuz such 
a good nigger as dat ah ; 
shure ’nuf would have got 7 


more pay.” 


When writing te Ricrarps-Wiicox Mrc. Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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EDITORS 
PECTACLES 


HAVE just elected a new General 
Manager of this great 100-billion-dollar 
corporation of which you and I are stock- 
holders. Our selection of him is different 
from the selection of the head of an indus- 
trial corporation. Political campaigns with 
their attendant bitterness, their personal at- 
tacks, their false reports, stretching over a 
half year, are doubtless necessary evils of 
democratic government, but they are a liabil- 
ity in the strict economic sense. If the stock- 
holders of a business concern threw brickbats 
of rumor at their chief executive as we do at 
ours, they would get small and infrequent 
dividends. 

If ever a peace-time General Manager 
needed the nonpartisan and unselfish counsel 
and support of his stockholders—and partic- 
ularly business men—our newly chosen exec- 
utive does. The White House calendar is 
quite different from that of twenty years 
ago. Today 90 per cent of it deals with 
questions arising from the relations of gov- 
ernment and business. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, we have come to 
ask Washington to cure all our ills. If sugar 
is too high, we ask Washington to lower the 
price; if wheat is too low, we ask government 
to raise it; if freight rates are unsatisfactory, 
we ask Washington to lower them and at the 
same time increase railway wages. It seems 
that whenever the weather, or Old Man Eco- 
nomics, gives us a jolt we run to Washington 
for relief. There is hardly a single, simple 
phase of business today that is not touched 
in some way by legislation or proposed leg- 
islation, state or federal. 

Our General Manager has a man-sized job. 














Across the park from where I sit is the 
White House. It is Tuesday. Today 
our General Manager will call together his 
cabinet to discuss recommendations which go 
to our Board of Directors, meeting next month 
on Capitol Hill. I can imagine him rising at 
the head of the council table. He looks tired; 
he has done a day’s work already. He has just 
shaken hands with a delegation of Royal and 
Ancient Spiders, Lodge No. 2004, and with a 
convention of the S. P. C. S. P. G. (Society 
for the Prevention of Calling Sleeping-car 
Porters “George”); he has just had an inter- 
view with Michael Shean who is pushing a 
wheelbarrow across country from Shad Row, 
and who has been presented by his senator; he 
has stood for his picture with a delegation of 
Serious ladies organized to see that walls in 
wooden-leg factories are painted green. In 

M Case our vigilant press has insisted on our 
G. M. going out to the lawn to have his pic- 
ture taken. . Some day, we’ll learn why 
our General Managers break down! But that 
1S another story. . . . 


© RETURN: I can imagine the Gen- 
eral Manager rising and saying: ‘“Gen- 
en, we have a pretty full calendar today, 
and I need your help. ‘The first item on the 
is Finance. How are we to raise 

the four billions needed to run this corpo- 
ration next year? Our stockholders are com- 
not only of the large amount, but also 
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CLIP THIS FOR YOUR SECRETARY TO FILE 


THE WALL OF CHINA 


Once Made by the Mile Like Ours 


ENERATIONS of toiling coolies piled stone into 
the great Wall of China—a legendary marvel of 
former days. 

The wall of Mount-Partition—marvel of the present 
business age—has equalled the length of the Wall of 
China in 32 years! 

Eighteen hundred miles of Mount-Partition have 
— American business against high rentals, con- 

usion, delay and inefficiency. The patented simplicity 
of construction, and perfected adaptability to all eypes 
of business give every local carpenter the opportunity 
to serve your office as Mount & Robertson have served 
New York. 

Ask to see partial list of our clients. 

(Instruct your local carpenter to obtain 

our figures from his measuremeats.) 


MOUNT & ROBERTSON, Inc. 
Established 1892 


41 Beaver Street, New York 
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MODERN OFFICE 








MADE BY THE MILE 
“> Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 








SOLD BY THE FOOT 





Examination of a miniature 
Mount-Partition shows how 
the eager pin locks two 
sections rigidly—without 
screws or fastening. 


Shipped on request. 
MOUNT 


OFFICE PARTITIONS 
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Are Your Buildings 
Standardized? 


Standardized or fixed types of buildings for housing 
certain industries have been developed and perfected 


by this company. 


These designs are based upon our seventeen years of 
experience in the design and management of construc- 


tion of these buildings. 


We give our clients the full benefit of these standardized 
plans, added to that of competitive bids thereon, and 


our effective system of supervision. 


May we send additional information? 





THE WATSON COMPANY 


Witsur J. Warson—President 


4614 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


15 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 
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of the inequity of the assessments. The 
fashioned yardstick of a poll tax won't do, 
Today we run the gamut of intangibles from 
good-will to name a 24 eo 

“And we have some bills comin due—war 
bills, several billion of them. ew shall we 
pay them, by curtailing, refunding or how? 
In this connection I might say there are pe. 
peated criticisms from our stockholders that 
we are carrying some billions on our books 
owed us by foreign countries, which should 
be charged to profit and loss for the benefit 
of all concerned. I need your advice, 

“And shall we abolish the right to issue 
tax exempts? 

“And the Federal Reserve System? (Cer. 
tain classes are demanding that they be pr 
resented on the board instead of bankers, and 
I am afraid that others—boilermakers and 
tanners, and school teachers—will demand the 
same right. Furthermore, the National Banks 
are leaving the system because of restrictive 
measures. 

“And shall we buy the farmers’ wheat? 
Or fix the prices? 

“Or help decide what Germany should pay? 

“T need your counsel.” 

At this point the General Manager’s eye 
catches the next item on the calender: 
Transportation. 

Six different kinds, including air. 

“Gentlemen,” he might very well go on, 
“what can we do about freight rates? My 
mail is cluttered up with protests from all 
parts of the country. It seems no one is 
satisfied, and maybe rightly so. As I under- 
stand it, our rail rates, because of the state 
regulations, are a most unscientific mess. Can 
we have scientific tariffs? 

“How prevent industrial disputes? Shall 
the Labor Board go? 

How finance the railroads for the necessary 
development to meet certain needs of the next 
two or three years—not to speak of the next 
ten years? How carry out the mandate of 
our Board of Directors for consolidation of 
rail systems? Would federal incorporation 
relieve? 

“T have a memo here on ships,” he con- 
tinues. ‘“‘We have a great merchant marine, 
but ownership is like having a bear by the 
tail. It is costing us a cool million every 
week, and endless grief. Not to mention the 
unfair competition with our stockholders who 
operate ships. What to do? Sink the ships, 
sell them to the lowest bidder, lease them, or 
operate them. How finance their operation? 
By taxation, outright subsidy, or sugarcoat 
the pill by mail subvention, bonuses, exemp- 
tion from tax, preferential duties, modifica- 
tion of the Seaman’s Act, or repeal of our in- 
spection laws?” 


| Spor rails and ships our chief executive 
asks for counsel on the financing of our 
20-billion-dollar highway industry; where 
routes shall be laid out; how relate state and 
federal aid; how rail and road shall be co 
ordinated to the best interests of the public. 

And so on through those other arms of trans 
portation, electric roads, important arteries 
tying up rural and city life; waterways, ¥ 
their intricate and complex factors; air, bring: 
ing new problems of federal regulation 
control, both as to freight and passenget 
travel, as well as communication. 

Finance and Transportation are only two 
of the fifteen or twenty major items on ¥ 
White House calendar today. Our highly m 
tricate industrial system is daily becoming 
more and more complex. Engage any 
acquaintance in conversation, and ten to one 
you will find his interest in the “cost of 
things.” “Why should I pay fifteen cents for 


When writing to Mount & Rosertson, Inc., and Tue Watson Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Ten Niagara Falls, a dozen Iowas, a Pennsylvania 
or two, three or four harbors of New York, and six 
or seven other things that have no parallel anywhere 
in this country! 

It requires a mighty sweep of the imagination to 
picture all this tucked away in an area one-sixth as 
great as the United States. 

Yet all this and more besides exist in the five 
states of the Pacific Northwest — Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming! 

Here is almost half the potential water power of 
the nation, the strength of twenty-six million 
horses, indestructible energy capable of harness for 
industrial use. 

Here is half the country’s standing timber, enough 
to rebuild every house in the United States just 
three times over. 

Here oil wells and mines of coal and metals yield 
a million dollars a day—in a region whose mineral 
resources are yet comparatively unexplored! 


Here is food for a hundred million —one-sixth the 
country’s wheat, half the world’s commercial apple 
crop, untold wealth in fruits, dairy products, truck 
produce and live stock. With Alaska, their near 
neighbor, Washington and Oregon share the world’s 
great fishing industry, worth a hundred million 
a year. 

Here are seaports naturally endowed with harbor 
facilities unknown on our Atlantic Coast, facing an 
awakened Orient and marking the shortest route to 
the rising buying power of three-quarters of the 
earth's whole population. 


Here is the trading point for all Alaska’s future 
greatness, a greatness still untapped and unimagined. 


%¢ THE PACIFIC NORTHW 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincey RR: _ 
he Northern Pacific Ry: | 
She Great Northern Ry: 


Raw MATERIALS.Ports & POWER 


Here are raw materials, ports and power — the 
formula complete to build a mighty empire! 


Fifty years ago most of this territory was an un- 
peopled wilderness. Today it boasts thriving cities 
of hundreds of thousands and manufactures prod- 
ucts to the value of five million dollars a day. 


Its fruit is famous to the shores of Africa, its 
salmon a familiar dish on every European table. The 
markets of the world accord its wheat a premium. 
Hindu princes wear its sapphires. Its ships sail 
every sea. 

Yet even those who live in the Pacific Northwest 


have just begun to realize its greatness. The con- 
sciousness of empire is at last upon them. 


In the Pacific Northwest now, a thousand oppor- 
tunities lie open to American industrial enterprise. 





What 1,000,000 horsepower can do 


Electrify 250,000 homes, serving 1,000,000 persons. 

Operate 2400 miles of electric railways, carrying 
450,000,000 persons annually. 

Operate mining and reducing plants employing 
40,000 miners. 

Operate 13,000 factories employing 270,000 persons 
and producing $1,400,000,000 worth of goods 
annually. 

And irrigate 1,250,000 acres of land producing 
$95,000,000 in crops annually and giving employ- 
ment to 50,000 farmers and laborers. 

And it can do not one, but all these things. 

Multiply these figures by twenty-six. The result 

will give you an idea of what the Pacific Northwest's 

tremendous water power resources mean. 















When writing to the above railroads please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Part of receiving room at Radio Corporation of America 
offices, New York City. Skilled operators typing mes- 
sages that are automatically recorded on moving tape. 


ry a8 


TeV VALLVL . 3 





Panel board and amplifier at Riverhead, Long Island. Messages from Europe and South America are forwarded 
without relay from here to New York City, seventy miles away. 


Maintaining Speed and Accuracy 


The big receiving station at Riverhead, Long Island, with 
its nine-mile antenna, its power panels, its banks of am- 
plifiers, and its staff of skilled radio engineers, is but one 
link in the efficient transoceanic Radiogram service. 


Messages from Europe are received, amplified and for- 
warded without rehandling by land wires to New York 
City, seventy miles away, where they are automatically 
recorded on moving tape. 


Each dot and dash is recorded in New York the same 
second that the high power transmitting apparatus in 
Europe sends it out. 

Direct circuits between America and England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Poland, Argentine and Hawaii 
and Japan are an assurance of swift and accurate Radio- 
gram service. Mark your messages 


66. 99 
¢ l } & R CA 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street.................0+. Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street............. Watkins 7953 
DP Setuite Bereek ... oc oc scce cess .Beekman 8220 NN re Columbus 4311 
1296 Framkiin Serect ........00.ccccces Franklin 2675 19 West 44th Street ............ Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H.., 923 Fort Street 


CREICARIO cvccedoccvcteeses 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA.........000. The Bourse 
EEE RA ..109 Congress Street wl», © ) aera 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS ............ Carondelet Building SEATTLE .....++..Maritime Building 
PEEL. vccosccvvneetel Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas ...... Realty Building 


NORFOLK, VA.............- 220 Brewer Street ANGELES........... 309 Equitable Building 
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When writing to Rapio Corporation oF AMERICA please mention the 





a package of oatmeal that brought the 
who grew the oats one-sixth of a cent? Who 
is the profiteer?” 

All kindred questions involved in Disiy. 
bution costs are wildly alive today and g@. 
mands are made on White House and Cp, 
gress for action. 

But what action? Congress spent a 
and a lot of money to locate the Distributio, 
profiteer. It called producer, manufacturer 
wholesaler, jobber, warehouser, : 
banker, and retailer, hundreds of them, to the 
witness stand. Many of the congressign 
investigators had promised constituents { 
put the robber-middlemen in jail, but the 
unanimous report of the committee was: “We 
have searched and searched; the present sy5- 
tem is highly expensive, the consumer’s ¢op. 
venience, higher standards of living, and Gq 
are responsible. We don’t see that any step 
can be eliminated by legislation.” 

The packer and grain exchange control lays 
were aimed at this “spread” between producer 
and consumer, but to the naked eye, like mos 
other economic legislation, they have failed 
to show any of the results claimed for them 
by their political backers. 


A THE farther end of Distribution and 

the consumer are the natural resources, 
and there we find items on the White Hous 
calendar crying out for attention. Coal, and 
how to assure a steady supply to home and 
industries; unreclaimed land,  200,000,00 
acres, and their disposition particularly ip 
reference to their profitable salvage; timber, 
and the shortage complained of by industry 
in certain states which, with high freight rates, 
is shifting industry overnight; oil, shall we 
deny foreigners rights in the United States 
in retaliation for similar treatment to our peo- 
ple abroad? And Teapot Dome, and Muscke 
Shoals, and agriculture? 





These questions are brought forcibly home | 


to our General Manager, and an answer must 
be forthcoming—not an answer born of haste 
and expediency, but a statesmanlike answer 
grounded in economic fact. 

There are many other items on the White 
House calendar affecting you and me as stock- 
holders, but the day has not hours enough 
in it for the President to cover even those 
we have sketched here, nor is there space 
enough at our disposal to mention in any de- 
tail those other business problems in the fields 
of Insurance, Foreign Commerce, Manufac- 
turing, Banking, Tariffs, Commercial Treaties, 
Trade Associations, Immigration, and the 
like. 


AT MUST be apparent to all is that 
the job of chief executive of the United 


| States today has become one demanding @ 


almost superhuman grasp of business prob 
lems. In addition to this rare quality, there 
must be an uncanny ability to choose men %& 
counsellors and administrators who in tum 
must be possessed of similar superhuman 
qualifications. For no one man can 
White House work single-handed; there mut 
be executive organization. 

The Steel Corporation could not be opr 
ated successfully by a Judge Gary 
handed; there must be a highly organized mt 
chine. The American Telephone and T 
graph with its army of 250,000 people 
not be operated successfully by am & 
Thayer single-handed, nor the Metropolitat 
Life by a Haley Fiske without skillful o& 
ganization. Yet each of these enormous co 
cerns is but a pin-prick in comparison 
the 100-billion corporation, the United States 
of America. 

It is unfortunate that it seems necessély 
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the in a democracy to exercise great care lest suc- o ae REE 
ent? Who cessful business men be brought too near the fo A SANG YT 
seat of government. Even in wartime, be- ames 


in Distr. fore an eminent captain of industry could be 
YY and de. drafted for a most important service, the 
and Cop. country had to be sounded out to see if it 
were politically expedient! 1s. : 
nt a year As our form of government—which, please | (J. Sees a2 
di "Seg understand me, I would not change for any | [7m Es Rte 
nufacturer, other—will not permit of the building up of is 

salesman, q permanent business organization on lines | [¥# 
em, to the of U. S. Steel, A. T. & T., or any highly effi- 
ngressiong| cient corporation, the next best thing is for 


i 





ituents to the stockholders, to allow our managers to . 

|, but the draft counsel and help wherever it can be 13,75 ; 
was: “We found. 43, 
=e ND IF there is a moral or lesson in the 3,001 

» and God picture I have drawn of Washington | |Maezsoq 





t any step and the nation’s business, it is already obvious 
to our readers. To get dividends from our 
ntrol laws business enterprises we choose managers and 
n producer give them every support. We don’t nag, cir- 

i ulate false reports, harass, and keep our | Wherever There’s a Need for a Record, There’s a Need for Acme 
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} Most Fe 2 . 
ave failed executives continually on the defensive. We 
for them give enthusiastic cooperation, helpful counsel, 
and smite both cheeks of the unscrupulous “ACME fh h 
detractor who attacks the integrity of our TH ; ; 
ution and company’s motives. The problems of our Visible Records tr: ESE da veal, priced and 
resources, business enterprises are our personal prob- Eaui ‘ inefficient bor, Acme Visible 
lite H lems and common sense prompts us to lend uipmen } 
Coal, and a hand cheerfully, toward their solution. q Records are aying enormous 
home and ae } iad is opeeie new be nog dividends in the form of econo- 
00,000,00 : » ag Risen ie ote poise teak mies for leading concerns in every 
cularly in ions on the Dawes plan. Everybody ing production, sell- ; 4 
e; timber, knows that Germany has the biggest stake in a pet general costs; line — everywhere. 
y industry the plan. But it is what everybody doesn’t visualizing real facts; 
‘ight rates, know that the British visitor came in to tell th wiry fi “ B : f fi 
shall we us- the country that has the next biggest and otherwise profit- ut, a still greater source Of profit 
stake anty cos ytne. se is the actual production economy 
ed States . 
0 our peo- And of all countries—“Russia!” That’s the country’s leading hi P l ° ff ° 
nd Muscle name he gave us. And Russia not even industries. Ww ch Acme control is effectin: 
mentioned at the conferences. Our friend’s Pre by visualizing each fact and eac 
ibly home | ran something like this: -—Dan Re ; 
mt Must | The problem of reparations is how much the — Manufacturers condition instantly. 
n of haste Allies can afford to receive, not how much — Retailers . 2 4 
ce answer | Gameay can afford to pay. The Allies wil — Public Utilities Its unique — system with both 
the White | exports oe imports. Most of these exports — Wholesalers sides of eac card cones avail- 
5 are manufactured goods which will compete in ae 24.3 
— _ the markets of the world with the manufactured — Municipalities able, and eleven additio exclu- 
I) ee a ne Countrice entitled 10 reparations. —Distributors sive Acme features, have made it 
7 em of manufactured products. She could easily —Insurance the record standard of today—the 
tebe | Sime ine ‘Rota would export raw, materials With itsremarkable | real leader among visible record 
Manufac- The Allies could say to themselves, “Well, why recordofprofit-build- 
Beery not _ from Germany potash, dyes and other ing accomplishment y ree t va so pnanae 
; materials we need; invest as much of our repara- and its twelve exclu- expe SNOW i1 app catlon oO 
tion credit as we can in Germany and in Ger- ° : ° 
man industry, and then shift the balance of the sive points of super- your business. 
ll is that reparation debt from Germany to Russia? Let 1ority, Acme 1s help- 
he United | y export manufactured articles to Russia. ing countless indus- 
nding an | That would keep them out of our hard-won tries pay better divi- 
ess prob- oe We will credit Germany's | account, dends on invested 
uw thee en we will let the Russians pay us with ital 
ity a e vel rm she has and which we need. capital, 
e | e will build up Russia without having to lend ° e 
) . turn her “money, and Germany will be | able to pay Ask for the Visible Records ul ment 
perhuman out disturbing our markets. A Bookle 
n do the And our visitor said it as though the Allies cme Seomst Acme Carp System Co.116 S$. Michigan Ave.,Cuicaco 
rere mus had said it. : Branch Offices and Represencatives in Most Principal Cites 
be oper Wat to give a man friend or a business 
‘ N. B. 12-%4 
yy single associate for Christmas? ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 
nized mi- Cigars? Golf balls? Well, both are good; 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
-— port but log it a fact that one is soon smoked H sail ——— call 
: EB , 7 other lost in the a gh? Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling records, 
é : us make a suggestion: Send your (sample forme enclosed.) 
i ot friend a thirty-six-number subscription to THE , 
illful & = = Natton’s Bustness. Price, about right for a Name 
con- ft , . aed : 
i gilt, $7.50. Your friend will receive it steadily 
ny Sales | every month for three years. And what other Address 
ed gift continues to hold its interest as long 
as that? By 
necessaly Send us the name and address of i 8 CONNOR A: 2 NNN CUES AE NEPA OR ASE NI 


When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Light that Keeps Eyes Wide Open 





Photograph 
shows how 
Work - Light is 
used to illumi- 
nate the longest 
straight-line 
conveyor in the 
automobile in- 
dustry, which is 
a feature of the 
big new Jewett 
plant at Detroit. 


LL the wonder, all the surmise, all the questions that have been caused 
by the performance of Cooper Hewitt Work-Light in hundreds of 
American manufacturing plants can be answered in one simple sentence: 

“Tt is light that keeps eyes wide open.” 

That explains more and better production. It explains reduced accident 
hazard — reduced labor turnover — and points out, as well, the real basis 
for economical plant operation. 

Eyes stay wide open under Work-Light because it is nine-tenths composed 
of greenish-yellow rays, the seeing rays of light. Thus the eyes have to focus 
practically for one color only, instead of the six that blur the image and 
create fatigue in all other light. 

The Work-Light tube tells the rest of the story. It diffuses light evenly 
from a source fifty inches long, practically eliminating shadows and remov- 
ing all possibility of glare. 

The worth of any lighting system can fairly be judged only by the amount 
of perfect work produced by its aid. Put the question to a plant that you 
know is using Work-Light — or send for the Work-Light booklet today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 123 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 





Work ~ Light 


31 OC.H.E. Co. 1924 











BREAD—An industry that overnight turned from the oldest to the newest, from a 
hand process to a machine, mass-production business. Read about it in this issue. 


THE MOVIES—An industry that grew too fast. A business which has met a 
hundred years of distribution problems in fifteen. Watch for it in an early issue. 


FURNITURE—An industry in which the wholesaler is almost extinct. A commodity 
where the buyer goes to the seller. Mark it down for a forthcoming issue. 


Three Unusual Slants on 


. 


Three Great Industries 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 











friend or friends, add your own name 
address. You won't be billed till after Jan. 
uary 1. 

I'll take time off to write your friend, op 
our best stationery, that you are the donor 
of the gift, and that with it you send your 
best wishes for a merry Christmas. I'll time 
the letter and his first copy so as to reach 
him Christmas day. (Adv.) 


WO things make dramatic the article by 
I. K. Russell that leads this issue of Tap 
NaTIon’s Business. After the pages were 
made ready for the press the author wrote 


us that Roberts, “the oven nut” who had’ 


played so great a part in remaking the bak. 
ing industry, was dead. Dent Harrison, his 
friend, wrote to Russell just before Roberts 
died: 

“He has given his life to the baking in. 
dustry. Letters from valued friends are 
coming in from all parts of the country, He 
refers to them as stepping stones to Heaven,” 

A beautiful phrase! 

The day after this letter came, the news. 
papers carried an announcement of a merger 
of three or four great baking companies into 
a corporation with millions of capital. And 
the “why” of that merging is made plain 
in Mr. Russell’s article. 


EEING a note in this column recently 

concerning Farmer Ross, who sent in 
his check “as a business man” having lost 
$5,000 on a shipment of baby beef, Mr. F. J. 
Hippie, of Hutchinson, Kansas, wishes to 
state that he, too, is a business-man-farmer, 
Evidence was aplenty in his check for a 
subscription to THE NaTion’s BusINEss, but 
he clinches it by saying that after losing his 
entire crop last year, he came back this year 
showing a substantial profit for the two years’ 
operation. 


[ IXEWISE, Farmer A. J. Rankin, Jr., writ- 
ing from Pittsburgh, says: 

I am an agricultural man and I want to say 
am always glad to read your articles on agri- 
cultural subjects. I particularly liked “Oregon's 
Remedy for Farm Ills.” If more of the states 
would hold such conferences and take a look 
at themselves, with their relation to local and 
national conditions, stop working in the dark, 
the farmer would get along much better. More 
leaders like Maris are what we need. Wish 
you would send the governor of Virginia that 
article. 


ND we shall have to establish another 
nomenclature, that of business-man- 
preacher. The Reverend H. W. Virgin, of 
Amarillo, Texas, requesting us. to change his 
address, takes occasion to express his “grate- 
ful appreciation,” and adds: 

I have cut out and filed away a number of 
articles. They are greatly heartening to a min- 
ister and they afford many splendid illustrations 
to emphasize the many truths which a minister 
has to present to his congregation. I count & 
single number to be worth a year’s subscription. 

And writes Rev. James F. Riggs, of Little 
Falls, N. Y.: 

Your magazine is a credit to the country, and 
a tonic to business men in other lands. 


LSEWHERE in this magazine is the at 
“4 swer of W. R. Ingalls, engineer and ecot- 
omist, to the question: 
“Wo Owns THE Unitep States?” 
Here is one short and impressive comment: 
“The American Telephone and Telegra 
has 340,000 stockholders 
and nobody owns as 
much as 1 per cent of r 
the stock.” 7 


When writing te Cooper Hewrtt Evectric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Sizes and Types 
forEvery Need 


requirement can be 

met with Blaw-Knox 
Buildings. Used 

in every industry for fac- 
tories, machine shops, 
arages, repair 
Eetnouses, bunk 
houses, meter houses, pro- 
tection for men and ma- 
chinery, watchman shelt- 
ers, etc. Nore the varied 
sizes — the limitless com- 


binations. 


co 


Type A—Widths, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 1 fe Height to eaves, 8 ft. 





Type B—W idths, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
28, 30, 40, 50 and 60 ft. Build- 
ings 16 to 30 ft. wide are 8, 10, 12 
or 16 ft. high (to eaves). Larger 
sizes are 12, 16 and 20 ft. high. 








Type BB— Unit widths, 30, 40, 50 
and 60 ft. Same heights as B. 





Type C—Widths, 30, 40, 50 and 
Ott. Heights for 30-ft. building 
are 8, 10,12 and 16 ft. Others 12, 
16 and 20 ft. high. 








tere Uaie widths and 


ts same as C. 





Z y, 
— / 


Type BXB—Unit widths 18 to 60 
ft. Heights, Center unit 16, 20 
ry ba Side units 10, 12 and 








Type BCB—Unit widths, 30 
and 60 ft. Heights. 8, 10, 13 
and 16 ft. for buildings 30 ft. wide. 


ts, 12, 16 and 20 ff 
beth it 50 and 60 ft. wide. 
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When Additional Space 
is Needed at Once 


Unexpected need for extra manufacturing space is met immediately with 
Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings. 

Immediate use is a tremendous advantage. The increased earning power 
so created still further reduces cost. 

And, tho they are lowest-cost, permanent buildings of first class construc- 
tion, Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are just as serviceable and satis- 
factory as much more costly structures. 

What buildings do you need? How iarge? How small? How many? 


Lowest-Cost First Class Construction 
These structures are rigid and strong—comparable in every way to 
the finest construction in strength and durability. 

Shop production of standard units has reduced first cost. Erection 
with standard units speeds the work and saves some more. 

Heavy galvanizing over copper-bearing steel reduces maintenance 
cost to a minimum. 


Leak-proof skylights let daylight thru the roof but keep out 
heaviest weather. 


Winter weather is no obstacle. Blaw-Knox Buildings are erected as 
quickly in winter as in summer. 


Let Blaw-Knox show you how you save. Tell us your building needs. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


632 Farmer’s Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK, 30 East 42nd St. 1511 American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bidg. BALTIMORE 
DETROIT, Lincoln Building Bayard and Warner Streets 


& 
BUFFALO, 622 Genesee Bldg. “<*> LONDON, ENGLAND 
ORIGINAL DESIGNERS AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 





| 





BLAW-KNOX COo., 
632 Farnners Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg 
Send me a copy of the 
Blaw-Knox Building Book. 
Name___ 
Address__ 
Interested in building 
—wide,__long__. 
for use as 











4. 











t ¢ : ; 
; # 
: Hh $ 
sett fe ° 
a: if $3 £ ie, 
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When writing te Braw-Knox Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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BRUWNHUIST 


Complete Power Plant Handling Equipment 








Many power plants have cut the cost of power pro- 
duction 10 to 30% with proper handling equipment. 


Brownhoist makes handling equipment for every 
power plant requirement—belt and chain conveyors, 
concrete storage bins, crushers, larries, locomotive 
cranes, buckets,.etc. 


And every unit is designed and built for continuous, 
trouble-free performance. Cn each operation from 
the time coal is unloaded until the ashes are hauled 
away, Brownhoist equipment insures the lowest 
possible handling cost. 


The wide experience of our engineers will help you 
cut your handling costs. Let them advise you. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
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When writing te Tut Brown Hoistinc Macninery Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Ted Starr doesn’t want 
a cuff on his trousers 


Jenkins, salesman at A. De Pinna, 
recognized his signal and stepped to 
the city phone. “Hello, Mr. Starr— 
Oh yes—you don’t want a cuff? All 
right, hold the wire—lI’ll fix that in 
a minute.”’ Setting down the receiver 
of the city phone, Jenkins dialled 

two figures on a handy P-A-X phone 
and spoke directly to the alteration 
department. “‘Never mind about the 
cuff on 7444A—” Then turning to 
the city phone—“‘All right, Mr. Starr 
—No trouble—Tomorrow sure. 
Goodbye.” 


Whether you make clothes, rubber 
tires or chewing gum, you will find 
that, like De Pinna, Goodyear and 
heey sy your organization will profit 


by the P-A-X. 


By means of the P-A-X, customers 
may talk to your entire organization 


through you. While they hold the 
city wire you can dial any depart- 
ment and get information for them. 
No calling back. Service like this 
builds business. 


For 24 hours a day the P-A-X han- 
dles all inter-communication calls 
instantly and accurately. There is 
no operator to delay connections, 
give the wrong number, or to “listen 
in’”’ on conversations. 


Besides Interior Telephony, the 
Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X include Code Call, Confer- 
ence Wire, Executives’ Priority 
Service, etc. For nearly 2, or- 
ganizations in every field of business, 
the P-A-X has proved itself a vital 
necessity and actually paid for itself 
in a short time by saving operators’ 
salaries. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers ana manufacturers of oe lag yt 


Telephone in use the world over. Home Office and Factory, Chicago, lil., Branch Offices: 
CA Cuyahoga Bidg. Representatives i , all principal cities. wae Rohe ond ddress: 

121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. 

RNotaite t (Meg Norfolk St., Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. In Australia—Address: 


Fortieth St.; 
Northern Electric Co., 
Telephone Co., 


NEW YO 2) East 


Abroad—Address: International Automatic 


Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia, 





ke 





-A-X. 


The P-A-X is similar 
to the Automatic Tele- 
phone equipment being 
so widely adopted for 
city service. It aug- 


ments and completes but 
neither supplants nor 
connects with local or 
long distance telephone 
Service. 





PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


The Nation’s Business is published on the 
Washington, D. C. Subscription 
$3.50 a year; 30+ cents a copy. 


25th of every month 
price $3.00 a year; 
Foreign subscription price $4.00 a year; 
matter March 20, 1920, at the Post Office at Washinston, D. C., 





of the United States, 


by the Chamber of Commerce 
$7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. Canadian subscription price 
40 cents a copy. Entered as second-class 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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exclusively to the 
manufacture of 
International 
Trucks. A corps 
of factory-trained 
‘oad Engineers 
pom por —* 


charge all 
Internationals 

in service. 

These engineers 
travel out of 

our 105 direct 
company branches 
located in the 
following 

cities: 


Aberdeen, 8S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 


Aurora, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Lil, (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columb ia, 8. Cc. 
Columbus, Ohic 
Council Biufis, Iowa 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 





Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson ville, Fla. 
payee Ly 

Clty, Mo. 


ansas 
Knoxville, om 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ew: 
New Orleans, La. 
New sen. N. te ty 
Ogdensb 

Okiahome City, “Okla, 
Omaha, Neb 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, ' 


Peoria, Iii. 
Phitadelpiia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quincy, Il. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Lil. 
Saginaw, ‘Mich. 

St. Cloud, ee. 

St. Joseph, 

St. ———- Mo. 
Salina, 

Salt Cake c ity, Utab 
San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Sault, 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
South Bena, Ind. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn. 


The largest 
company-owned 
motor truck 
service organi- 
zation in the world. 
In addition to these 
company branches 
more than 1500 
dealers, in as 
many communities 
from one end of 
the country to 

the other, are 
ready to serve 
International 


owners. 





NY truck may be a truck — but 
the truck that can do your job 
reliably and profitably for the long- 
est time is the truck you need. You 
will find that out sooner or later 
but the time to find it out is before 
you make your investment in haul- 
ing equipment. 

Because of the world-wide scope 
of Harvester automotive activities 
no truck builder has had greater 
opportunity to learn truck trans- 
portation. Because of the extent of 
Harvester facilities, based on ninety- 
three years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, none could have taken 
better advantage of it. International 
Trucks are built and sold on the 
most practical basis for low-cost 
hauling in every line of business. 





We have more than a hundred 
Company-owned branches in this 
country. From these branches oper- 
ates a force of Truck Transportation 
Engineers ready to serve transporta- 
tion users in any line of business in 
any part of the country. Out of these 
branches travels a corps of Road 
Engineers inspecting free at regular 
intervals every International Truck 
in operation. 

The Harvester Company’s twenty 
years of truck building has devel- 
oped a demand and a reputation 
for International Trucks that today 
calls for the output of three great 
factories devoted exclusively to mo- 
tor truck manufacture. The products 
of these factories—the products of 
our experience—are at your service. 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 10,000 pounds maximum capac- 

ities with bodies to meet every requirement. There is a Special Delivery of 1500 pounds capacity and 

a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every bassen- 

ger transportation need. Upon request we will gladly supply you with information desired on any 
models, and the address of the nearest showroom where the full line is on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


INTERNATIONA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






When writing to Internationa Harvester Company oF AMERICA please mention the Nations Business 
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The alitdiioee & . Ohio Railroad ene, 


cAnnounces the Opening of its 


LOCUST POINT ~ ~ EXPORT ELEVATCR! 
Baltimore, Md. 
| The Most Modern Elevator in the World! Built of Concrete! 





Complete in Every Detail! The Most Efficient! 
The Fastest in Operation! Equipped with Four Dumpers ! 


Unloading Capacity, 256 Cars Per Eight Hour Day 
Storage Capacity . . . . ~. 3,800,000 Bushels 


| Working Capacity . . . . . 3,600,000 Bushels 


ar 





Necessary Grain Cleaners and Oat Clippers and Grain Separators! 
Grain Drying Facilities, 6,000 Bushels Per Hour! 
| Ship Loading Capacity, 75,000 Bushels Per Boat, Per Hour! 
Marine Leg (Suction Type) to Unload Vessels! 


CAN BERTH EIGHT VESSELS AT ONE TIME; CAN LOAD SIX AT ONE TIME! 
SEPARATE FACILITIES FOR LOADING FULL CARGO BOATS! 
BERTHS FOR LOADING GRAIN AND MERCHANDISE AT THE SAME TIME! 


a— 





ai 





| F or Service: Ship Your Grain to Baltimore Via 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


e THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED 





When writing to Bautrimore & Onto Rattroap please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Called upon to deliver dependable and 
economical service under all conditions, day 
and night, and to carry, at times, excessive 
loads over good and bad roads, and in 
places where there are no roads, this 
fleet of Ford Cars and Trucks has performed 
in a manner that merits the attention of 
every car and truck user. 


For working under these conditions the 
mileage delivered by this fleet runs into the 
seven figures every year. The cost of opera- 
tion is very low. In fact, only dependable 
service rendered at the lowest cost could 
justify the installation of this large fleet. 


Public Service Corporations also find the 
Fordson especially well suited to heavy 








hauling, road and construction work, pole 
dragging, cable pulling, etc. In fact, munic- 
ipalities, contractors, engineers and manu- 
facturers everywhere depend on Fordson 
for low-cost industrial power. Fordson is 
adaptable to power work of all kinds. 


Let your nearest Authorized Ford dealer 
demonstrate the economy of Ford Products 
in your business. 


SOrcL 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 




















When writing to Forpv Motor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 


December, 1934 





Yearly Mileage Runs into 7 Figures— Fleet Shows Very Low Operating Cost per Mile 
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“Whatever 
e weather 


“Put it up to 
Blaw-Knox” 


It can rain, sleet 














ERE is another big advantage in buying Blaw-Knox buildings. 

or snow. The thermometer can go away down below zero. But, regardless 
of weather, your building will be ready for occupancy on schedule. And it will be 

a building you will be proud of—a fine type of weatherproof, permanent construction. 


moved or enlarged. If you need more space at any 
time, simply order additional standard units. These 


Blaw-Knox buildings are built of copper-bearing 
galvanized steel, pre-fabricated units and are erected 





in days instead of the weeks and months required 
for other types of permanent building. Rustproof 
and weatherproof, the first cost of these buildings 
is less and their maintenance cost less than any 
other kind of permanent buildings. 


If you need a one-story building of any size from 
a factory to a garage, from a warehouse to a filling 
station, let Blaw-Knox show you what it can do 
for you. Remember these buildings can be easily 


will be shipped te you right from the Blaw-Knox 
factories. Remernber, too, that the cost of the Blaw- 
Knox building is your complete building cost—there 
are no extras. Small cash payment and special 
financing plan if you wish. 


Write today for Blaw-Knox bock. You should 
by all means have this information on hand, even 
if you aren’t planning to build immediately. It will 
pay you to know about Blaw-Knox. 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


632 Farmers Bank Building 
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DETROIT 
LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 


District Sales Offices: 
BALTIMORE. 


BIAW-KNO 


Blaw- 
Knox 
Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Without obligation, 
send me your literature. 
We have in mind a build- 





| gam ine 
| All purpose, one story Buildings “= —__- 








When writizrg to Braw-Kxox Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Steady Work for their Brownhoist— 
Steady Savings for Paige-Jewett 


‘‘Itis also used as a switch engine, pulling 
as many as 12 or 14 cars at a time.”’ 


“*It certainly is astonishing to see how rapidly 
the export department is able to load up a 
carload of four automobiles with this Brown- 
hoist. They load a carload, nailing the boxes 
to the flat car complete, in about half an hour.’’ 


So runs a letter from the Paige-Jewett 
Motor Car Co.— Detroit. And the saving 
doesn’t stop with the car loading. The 
letter continues— 


“‘The crane is used about equally to load 
boxed automobiles for export and to handle 
coal with a clamshell. 


Leading companies the world over are 
using Brownhoists to speed production 
and shipping. At the same time they are 
making substantial savings in their 
handling expense. 


Brownhoist engineers are specialists on 
material handling. Why not let them 
work with you on your handling prob- 
lems? There will be no obligation on 
your part. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
Heavy Dock Machinery, Locomotive Cranes, Bunkers, Conveyors, Bridge Cranes, Buckets, Etc. 


| BROWNHOIST 





MATERIAL 


HAN ODLI 
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When writing to Tue Brown Fioistinc Macuinery Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 


December, 1924 
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New Building, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at Washington 


‘““SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SUCCESS—IT HOSE WHO 
DREAM DREAMS AND NOTHING ELSE FAIL” 


(President Grant of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Philadelphia last month) 


'WELVE YEARS ago a group of American business 

men caught a new vision. They saw the forces o: 
American Business welded into a compact whole. They 
saw a federation of common interests, a new means of 
taking counsel on the problems common to all business. 
They saw a home in Washington serving as a clearing 
house for information bearing on these problems, a 
place where men might study and relate the facts. They 


saw the authoritative results of this study made available 
to business men everywhere through the pages of a great 
magazine. 

Their ideal was sound. The need was fundamental. 
Being men accustomed to achieve, the thing is now ac~ 
complished. The new home of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce pictured here is the new home of The 
Nation’s Business as well. 


Today: More than 41,000 Presidents of Corporations read Nation’s Business 
More than 18,000 Vice-Presidents of Corporations read Nation’s Business 
More than 18,000 Secretaries of Corporations read Nation’s Business 
More than 13,000 General Managers of Corporations read Nation’s Business 
More than 8,000 Treasurers of Corporations read Nation’s Business 
More than 129,000 Major Executives in 96,813 Corporations read Nation’s Business 


Consider the strength of such a magazine for your advertising 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 


MORE THAN 165,000 CIRCULATION 


MEMBER A. 
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“he Cash Value of Research 


Seldom does one find more dramatic testimony to the work of 
the engineer and the laboratory than in the pictures on this page. 


The motor of 1890 was a great improvement over the original 
Westinghouse-Tesla, the first practical alternating current motor 
to be built. 


But in the years that have followed, the same Westinghouse 
research, which gave this new source of power to industry, has 
increased motor earning capacity and enormously decreased 
motor size and cost. 


Had there been no improvement in design or in manufacturing 
methods, it would now cost more than $1,000 to build the CS 
motor shown above, whereas with the improvements made by 
research, this same motor now costs only $100 in spite of higher 
material and labor costs. 


Facts like these—and there are many—prove that the great 
sums invested by Westinghouse in brains and equipment have 
paid enormous profits to American industry. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United Stutes and Foreign Countries 
Tune in with KDKA—K YW—WBZ—KFKX 


Westinghouse 








© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 


When writing to Westincnoust Erectric & Manvuracturtnc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Two unretouched photographs showing how quickly and easily 
costly shadows can be eliminated, merely by changing from a clear 
glass lamp (“bulb”) to a bowl enameled Edison Mazpa “C” lamp 


Good lighting means 
“not a shadow in the place” 


wage peo cost money. They 
slow up production, spoil 
goods in the making, cause acci- 
dents and lower the morale of 
workers. 


Get rid of them! 


Fgcts prove that good lighting 
inctpases production as much as 
25 but the current bill scarcely 
at all. 


If your lighting system has not 
been surveyed lately, the advice of 
our Lighting Service Department 
is yours for the asking. Victor 


Talking Machine Company, The 
Shredded Wheat Company, Stat- 
ler Hotels, Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
and hundreds of other leaders in 
America’s industrial life, have 
profitably adopted our sugges- 
tions. Perhaps we can help you, 
too. 

Entirely without obligation on 
our part, a man will be sent to 
‘measure” your lighting and make 

scientific recommendations. Just 
write the Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Har- 
rison, N.J. 


EDISON 


MAZDA “3 LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


When writing to Epison Lamp Worxs or Generar, Erectric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 

















a Increa sing traffic is making 
Autocar short wheelbase 
more and more necessary 


ay. 


oceans. SE Short Wheelbase 
* 
rd ‘The 2 to 3 ton *y 


7 





a 

: OW to haul goods quickly and economically 
1 | (wheelbase U4 inches) through the ever thickening traffic of city 
‘ 
’ 
. 


pe ye ee is streets is a big problem. 

. in 2 Aer ta And right here the outstanding feature of Autocar 

‘< 4 trucks — short wheelbase handiness — shows to great- 
. est advantage. 


sd 
Autocars, shorter in overall length and turning radi- 
us, thread their way through traffic, use less parking 
space and easily pick up and deliver their loads in 
the most cramped and congested places. 


“2ease?” 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


Direct Factory ‘‘Autocar Sales and Service” Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


*Albany *Brooklyn *Detroit *Los Angeles Orlando *San Francisco Trenton 
*Allentown *Buffalc *Erie Memphis *Paterson *San Jose *Washington 
Altoona *Camden *Fall River Miami *Philadelphia *Schenectady West Palm Beach 
*Atlanta *Chester *Fresno *Newark *Pittsburgh Scranton *Wheeling 
*Atlantic City *Chicago Harrisburg *New Bedford *Providence Shamokin Williamsport 
*Baltimore *Cleveland *Indianapolis *New Haven Reading *Springfield *Wilmington 
Binghamton Columbus *Jersey City *New York *Richmond *St. Louis *Worcester 
*Boston *Dallas Lancaster *Norfolk *Sacramento *Stockton York 
“Bronx Denver *Lawrence *Oakland *San Diego *Syracuse 


” * Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


™ 
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= Autocar 
crc GaS and electric trucks 


ee: TT nee EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
‘\ 


() Gas truck book 
(J Electric truck book py 





NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC.. WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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